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CORRESPONDENCE. 

{THE FOREST AND STREAM is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American spurtsmen. 
Communications on the subject to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 30cents per line. Special rates for three, six, 
and twelve menths. Seven words to the line, twelve lines to one 
inch. Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday previous to 
igsue in which they are to be inserted. Transient advertisements 
must invariably be accompanied by the money or they will not be 
{nserted. Reading notices $1.00 per line. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by express money-order, regi ered letter, 
money-order, or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. The paper may be obtained of newsdealers throughout 
the United States, Canadas and Great Britain. For sale by Davies 
& Co., No. 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, London. General subscription 
agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Davies & Co., and Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston, Searles and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London, 
Eng. Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France, sole Paris 
agent for sales and subscriptions. Foreign subscription price, $5 
per year; $2.50 for six months. 
Address all communications 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


when the State advanced a large sum on the understand- 
ing that it was to be expended in the establishment and 
maintenance of a range, or the Association may turn its 
work over in part to the State and yet retain its own life, 
ready to carry on the work as far as may be and with 
the assurance that the prestige which already is part of 
the Creedmoor record will yet cling to it. We hope to 
see the bill go through, and feel confident that under it 
the range will enter upon a new term of increased use- 
fulness. 


better. Then came the waning period, and to-day the 
citizen marksman has become almost a memory or tradi- 
tion. The short-range men find the range inconvenient 
to reach, and do their outdoor shooting at other ranges 
nearer town and more accessible. The long-range 
men reached about the top notch of possibility so far as 
scores went, and no new recruits came to take the place 
of the pioneer guard of which Col. John Bodine may be 
taken asthe type. The blame for this change during these 
past years cannot fairly, or at most only in a very small 
extent, be lodged against the officers of the Association. 
They have worked with enthusiastic unselfishness in many 
instances, and have adopted the suggestions, as far as lay 
in their power and accorded with their judgment, of the 
host of advice givers which came to the surface from time 
to time. Just now these know-alls are particularly ram- 
pant. 

The range was well fitted up at the start, and for now 
a half generation the butts have endured the leaden hail 
which poured into them, but the time has come when the 
Association managers have to face the question of a com- 
plete renovation of the range plant, and the money for it 
they have not been able to lay aside for the purpose. 

They might, were they so disposed, simply let every- 
thing go by default. The fences would fall, the butts 


SNAP SHOTS. 


pss land of wooden nutmegs appears to be happy in 

the possession of wooden-headed justices of the 
peace. The Connecticut Association gathered evidence 
and caused the arrest of one Albert Goddard, of Simsbury, 
for having snared ruffed grouse on ground owned by 
James Laughlin, a farmer. Goddard was caught in the 
act and made no attempt to disprove his infraction of 
the law, which provides that any person who “shall, ex- 
cept on his own land, with a trap, snare or net, take, or 
attempt to take, snare, net or take any woodcock, par- 
tridge or quail, shall be fined not more than twenty-five 
dollars.” It was shown that Goddard had been given 
verbal permission by Laughlin to snare on his (Laughlin’s) 
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Guardsmen which, by their liberal list of entries, brought 
the outlay for prizes and the income from entries some- 
where near a balance. Had the State withdrawn its 
patronage, as it might have done, had the Adjutant- 
General, on the recommendation of the Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Rifle Practice, been so minded, Creedmoor would 
ere now have been in the slough of despond, from which 
it now cries out for help. 

What then is now proposed by the bill which is under 
preparation for presentation to the Legislature, with the 
sanction of the military authorities? Simply thatthe State 
shall take Creedmoor and at once spend a good round 
sum in securing additional land, putting the entire 
property in good order, and in general making it for all 
time the finest range in the world. 

The Association would not be stamped out, for the bill 
provides that it shall come in upon the range and hold 
the regular fall meeting, and more than that, the Associa- 
tion members will have the use of the range for any sort 
of practice as often and as freely as the Adjutant-General 
can see his way to accord the privilege. The troops are 
not going to crowd upon the range any more when it 
shall become State property out. and out, than they do 
now when the State holds it only by daily rental. Itisa 
question whether the orders for this ball practice are not 
already too onerous. The disposition of the authorities is 
to encourage target practice by civilians, and this is more 
likely to increase than diminish. 

The opponents of the present plan of relief, so far as 
they can be discovered to have any plan of their own, 
insist that the State shall absolutely assure them the use 
of the range on certain fixed days, and the State and its 
military authorities be placed ina position to be dictated to 
by private citizens. For these opponents to say that 
they fear they may be crowded off the range is to say 
what a moment’s consideration of the situation will con. 
vince them is a falsity, if they do not’already know it, 
and is it likely that there is to be any sudden rush into 
rifle practice in the near or even remote future? 

After all, it is a sort of Hobson’s choice as far as the 
Association is concerned. It may shut up shop at once 
and render itself false to the trust which was put in it 
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| ae eet he but the necessity of restoring the old law is urgent and 
should have the favorable attention of the next Legis- 
lature. The increase of moose and deer is accounted for 
by the authors of the report on the theory of an immi- 
gration from over the border. The game has frequented 
districts where they have been unknown in former years; 
to be explained, perhaps, by the abolition of hunting with 
dogs. The report urges the opening of the deer season on 
September ist, and the adoption of a clause forbidding 
the killing of a cow or a yearling moose at any time. 
Other topics comprised in the report will be reverted to 


in our next number. 





This number contains thirty-two pages. 


THE FATE OF CREEDMOOR. 


Gs the past few days there has been no end of talk 

over the proposition to rearrange the control of 
Creedmoor, and place the National Guard authorities of the 
State and the officials of the National Rifle Association on 
amore definite understanding one with the other. The 
proposition simply stated is that Creedmoor shall repass 
into possession of the State, but with the proviso that the 
civilian shooters represented by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation shall have certain rights reserved for them. 

Abit of history will make matters clear, Creedmoor 
owes its origin to the energy of a number of National 
Guard officers, who saw the absurdity of a Home Guard 
that could not shoot, and determined to remedy it. There 
was with it a desire to afford a place for outdoor mark- 
manship generally, but the desire to make the Guards- 
men into marksmen was the main motive. They turned 
to the State for the money to carry out these very laudable 
objects, and through the kind offices of D. W. Judd, then 
4member of the Assembly of New York, a liberal appro- 
Priation was made and Creedmoor was purchased and 
fitted up for its work. The committee having charge of 
the selection of a site had done its work well, and a care- 
ful survey of the entire neighborhood of the metropolis 
failed to find such another broad plateau for the flight 
of rifle balls. 

The history of this mother range in this country is 
familiar to every reader of the FOREST AND STREAM. 
For a time the popular interest in rifle shooting was up 
to highwater mark. The international matches were 
shot extending over a series of years, and the popular 
Support of the range and its work could not have been 





How differently do camp talk and camp yarns sound 
in the warm glow of the fire from that same talk and 
those same yarns put into cold type. The inspiration of 
the moment, the sympathetic attention of comrades, the 
scene, the surroundings, the sparks of wit that scintillate 
and coruscate as when steel strikes flint—all these are 
wanting in the printed page. To hear camp stories 
aright one must go into camp. There is something in 
this principle, too, which explains the distinction which 
gurely exists between camp stories and field experiences 
as related in the FOREST AND STREAM and other but 
similar reading in journals devoted to general topics. The 
hunting tale related in a sportsman’s paper seems to 
belong there, to partake more fully of the true spirit of 
the woods, than when it is sandwiched in news columns 
with p litical and social items. Thus it comes to pass 
that a special journal like the FOREST aND STREAM has 
a hold on its readers like unto that tie by which camp 
comrades are bound together in common sympathy. 





At Atlanta last week the American Forestry Congress 
elected officers as follows: President, Gov. J. A. Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania; Vice-Presidents, H. G. Joly, of Quebec; 
J. Y. W. French, of Boston; Charles Moore, of Mobile; 
Hubert Welsh, of Philadelphia, and George H. Parsons, 
of Denver; Secretaries, J. B. Hudson, of New Hampshire, 
and N. H. Eggleston, of Washington. The next meeting 
will probably be held in Philadelphia, 
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NOTES ON WESTERN FLORIDA. 
VII—IN THE SWAMPS, 
[Continued from page 406.] 












































































chee River. 


with the backwater from rivers, 
would be hard to imagine. 


in its intensity. 


health-destroying task. 


yields well when properly cultivated. 
jungles of titi bush are the resort of deer. 


parts o 
swam 
that they are almost unfit to drink. 


miles distant if the course of the current were followed. 


to float their rafts. 


and does most of his traveling by boat. 


a fashion a patch of corn or vegetable; but hunting and 


to obtain a living. 


the rest of the world. Occasionally they will hew down 


as are not supplied to them by nature. 
Goulds among them own a few heads of stunted cattle, 


year shows that they are turning their attention to bee- 
farming. 

Eighteen miles above the Gulf, three rivers, called the 
Three Brothers, flow into the Apalachee; and adjacent 
to these is one of the finest timber countries to be found 
in all Florida. Cypresses and pines are abundant and 
easily gotton at, owing to the winding nature of the 
streams, and the many little creeks that flow into the 
main rivers each opens a territory of its own, and 
affords excellent floating facilities for the rafts. The 
whole of the vast swamp through which the Three 
Brothers wind their ways is one perfect network of navi- 
gable water courses. It is from this region that a large 
portion of the log supply of the Apalachicola sawmills is 
derived, and though lumbering has been going on there 
for many years, no serious decrease is noticeable in the 
almost inexhaustible resourses of that vast wilderness. 

One March, Bondclipper, Rusticus and I found ourselves 
in Apalachicola, about to set out on our usual spring 
hunt, We had cruised down the coast, hunted the great 
western wilderness, and explored, as we loved to term it, 
many of the streams to the eastward; so now, longing for 
new worlds to conquer, our attention was turned to the 
country north, through which we had partly sped, via 
steamboat, on the trip down river. The inaccessibility of 
the region alone caused us some apprehension, and how 
to reach, in even moderate comfort, those great morasses 
was a question not easily solved. 

After several days in town, during which time we suc- 
cessively rejected sailboats as too uncertain on account of 
the fitful breezes of forest-inclosed streams, canoes as 
being rather cramped and uncomfortable, horses and 
wagons as not available vehicles by which to reach cer- 
tain sections, and ox carts on account of our horror of the 
meg | invariable and n among the drivers, we 

lly discovered just the thing in a forty-foot steam 
launch, a neat little craft with ali 





nn of Apalachicola extends for fifty miles a vast 

wilderness of morass and forest, inaccessible save 
for the many waterways, and uninhabited except by a 
race of hardy lumbermen who hew out the mighty tim- 
bers to supply the sawmills at the mouth of the Apala- 


The land adjacent to the many streams, and in some 
cases extending back for miles, is subject to overflow, 
and for six months of the year the water stands several 
feet deep over great areas, while during the dry season 
these stretches become pestilential swamps, with a cli- 
mate almost as deadly as that of the Congo or the Niger. 
There are also many so-called lakes, really sloughs filled 
They are sluggish, 
semi-stagnant pools, sometimes of considerable size and 
generally of great depth. More gloomy, forbidding-look- 
ing places than these sombre sheets of inky water it 
Their unruffled surfaces are 
seldom cut by the prow of a logman’s bateau, and save 
for leaping fish or the occasional splashing of an alliga- 
tor, nothing ever disturbs a silence that is almost horrible 


In the swamps and on the borders of these lakes grow 
the most magnificent cypress tress in the world, and if 
one would see the logman at home, he must tread his 
way along the numerous waterways, through morass and 
pool, to where that truly amphibious man, often stand- 
ing knee-deep in the marsh, works day after day at his 


Back from the swamps are stretches of higher, sandy 
Jand, on which is found the pine timber that has made 
Florida so famous as a lumber country. They are melan- 
choly-looking, these sun-dried ‘‘barrens,” with their end- 
less vistas of tall pines shooting up as straight as columns, 
and so regularly placed that it seems as if they must have 
been planted by the hand of man instead of by nature; 
but they comprise about all of the habitable land of that 
portion of Florida, and though not so fertile as much of 
the country in the eastern part of the State, the soil 
A growth of wire 
grass affords nourishment for cattle, and the numerous 


Strange as it may seem, water is very scarce in many 

the pine barrens, the streams that flow from 
to swamp are so sluggish during the dry season 
Roads are few and 
far between, the natives preferring to rely upon the water- 
ways as a means of travel; and the hunter or explorer, in 

oing away from the beaten tracks, is too often con- 
ronted by a narrow strip of swamp, sometimes only a 
few yards across, but as impassable with its treacherous 
ooze as any cafion of the West, and necessitating long 
detours in order to reach comparatively near points. But 
the waterways are everywhere, navigable and deep 
enough to float a navy. They twist and turn to all points 
of the compass, in places doubling upon themselves until 
only a few yards of dry land intervenes between points 





In such spots the energetic logmen have in many cases 
cut canals to establish more direct communication with 
the main streams and lessen the distance that they have 
The true Floridian, who never walks 
when he can ride, never rides when he can canal, but 
takes advantage of this wonderful system of water courses 


There are a few regular settlers who live in the barrens; 
true types of the cracker species, with their tall gaunt 
forms and yellow faces; they dwell, for the most part, in 
miserable log cabins of only one room, and cultivate after 


fishing are the principal occupations, and where the 
woods are so full of game and the streams swarm with 
fish there is not much need for extensive work in order 
So they exist, and happily enough, I 
dare say, in lazy contentment and blissful ignorance of 
a few pine logs to sell to the mills at Apalachicola, with 
the proceeds of which they buy such necessaries of life 
Some of the Jay 


which find pasturage on the coarse grass; and the 
amounts of honey and wax sold in town during the last 


ght roof to keep off the ! 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


‘bo blew the shrill 


steamed out from-the w 
age of hunting and general exploration. 


the place of engineer and fireman in one. 


or acl 


sounding names. 


the lumber business. 


tributary streams. 


a rigid quarantine had been established 
authorities. 


from the Apalachicola people. 


and supplies of food. 


As we proceeded alligators became very numerous, 
lying close to the marshy banks or indolently sunning 
When one kills his first 
alligator he is all enthusiasm, nothing will do but that he 
must secure the body of his game and hack out with in- 
finite labor some of the teeth as trophies; the nasty wet 
form of the saurian is dragged aboard, to the amazement 
of old timers, who watch the gloating ecstacy with which 
the slayer examines his prize, with much the same feel- 
ings an old hound must have when regarding the first 
efforts of a promising pup. When, after slaying a dozen 
or so, the novice finds out what useless things alligators 
are, he pots the beasts with unconcern and does not deem 
it necessary to interrupt the pleasure of shooting with the 


themselves on the mud flats. 


labor of securing the game. 


A mile above the main river the banks become very 
heavily wooded, and we steamed between two high walls 
of green foliage that shut out the view of the surround- 
ing country. Four miles of this brought us to Lake 
Winlico, which, though generally very shallow, is a con- 
siderable body of water and quite like an inland sea. 
At the time of our visit a gale of wind raised the white 
caps in a very angry manner, tossing the frail launch 


about in a most disagreeable way, and causing Rusticus, 


who is the worst of sailors, to have serious apprehensions 
of a repetition of some seasick experiences of the year 


before. He managed to recover sufficiently, however, 


at the sight of a flock of summer ducks to grab his gun 
and make a most excellent right and left as er an 

eze 
it was no easy matter to pick up, with the sea threaten- 
ing every moment to wash over us, and the feat was 
Steam launches 
are very safe craft in still water, but when waves begin 
to run they are not at all as certain of remaining right 
side up as they should be, the heavy boilers and awkward 


over, dropping two of their number into the lake. 


accomplished not without some danger. 


covers making them rather top-heavy. 


All were pretty well drenched with flying spray by the 
time the five miles of stormy water had been crossed, and 


it was with relief that we we ran into the calm under lee 
of the woods. 


from under thecypresses, How lovely these little Florida 
streams are; they flow on between great forests of mag- 
nolias and a thousand beautiful trees that arch till they 
almost meet overhead; each stretch of the silent waters 
is just like the last, the very monotony is enchanting, 
and though one always looks for something new, no dis- 
appointment is felt that the expectation is not realized. 
A short distance up the creek a stop was made at an 
apiary to take a pair of hounds aboard, and we went ashore 
to see something of this industry that is rapidly attaining 
large proportions in that portion of Florida. The bee 
hives, some hundred in number, were situated upon a 
shell mound that rose out of the swamp and was the only 
elevated spot for miles around. A shaky walk, consist- 
ing of single planks resting on stakes, spanned the 100yds. 
of slimy ooze that separated the bank of the creek from 
the bit of terra firma, and over thissomewhat risky prom- 
enade we were obliged to cross with antics strongly sug- 
gestive of tight-rope walkers. The mound itself was the 
most interesting part of the place, being composed 
entirely of marine shells and rising solitary and alone, 
10ft. above the surrounding level. These remains of an 
ancient race are numerous all down the Gulf coast. I 
have examined quite a number of them, but never dis- 
covered that their outlines bore resemblance to anything 
in particular, as is the case with similar remains in Ohio 
oak the West. They generally, however, contain relics 
in the shape of rude pieces of pottery, scrapers or arrow- 
heads, and notinfrequently human bones. We spent an 
hour searching for curios, but did not find anything of 
special note. The apiary was attended to by an overseer 
who looked after the place, keeping wild animals from 
committing depredations, and taking honey from the 
boxes at the proper time. 
The bees are either caught during swarming time by 
cutting down trees that contain them, or they may be 
hased from other established apiaries. Twice a year 
is as often as hives should be rob 


sun and rain, besides being otherwise nicely arranged for 
comfort:. So we at once chartered the Ellen, and one 
morning, having stewed‘all Begeagy the night before, we 
ander craft ‘little whistle defiantly 
to let the still sleepin, town know of our start, and 
hart into the main river on a voy- 

We carried a 
crew of two souls, the'captain and Joe, the latter filling 


For an hour we steamed steadily up stream, between 
low marshy banks covered: with long grass, until Old 
Woman’s Bluff, six miles above town, was reached, whére 
we stopped to take on wood. It is hard to understand 
why this spot was named a bluff; the ground does not 
rise more than a very few feet above the river, and has 
not the least of the appearance indicated by its name; 
but it seems to be the custom to call any place notactually 
a swamp, or that rises level with low water, either a bluff 

if, high ground probably being so scarce that the 
natives wish to honor it when it does appear by high- 


At the time of our visit an Englishman had just com- 
pleted an undertaking that was expected to revolutionize 
It was a saw mill constructed upon 
the hull of a steamboat, for the purpose of running up 
rivers, wherever the supply of logs was best, the intention 
being to do away with the long floats. But I have since 
understood that it did not prove a success, and a few 
months after our visit, the entire plant was destroyed by 
fire, entailing a severe loss upon the enterprising owner. 

A short distance above the bluff we left the main river 
and entered the equally broad but less swift waters of the 
At the junction of the two, a rude 
box nailed to the trunk of a tree attracted our attention. 
It seems that some years ago, a. small schooner came into 
Apalachicola from certain infected ports, against which 
i y the town 
The crew were forbidden to enter, but very 
foolishly one morning they ran past the town, in spite of 
the protests of the health officers, and under a heavy fire 
They ascended the river 
to this junction, and entering the lesser stream, stayed 
out their quarantine period in safety. This box, with the 
words ‘‘U, 8. mail,” was put up by them to receive letters 














About noon we entered a beautiful little 
stream named Depot Creek; it was quite narrow, but of 
good depth, the black waters falling a sheer twenty feet 


, in order to attain { us,” he added, as we came to a place w 
the best results and insure a steady output, The busi-' of hoof marks indicated that quite a herd 


[Dzc. 20, 1888, 










































ness is a growing one, requiring very little i 
yielding, with proper management, consitestie and 

Bears: are about the only enemy against which the 
bee man has to contend, for bruin, thongh naturally. of a 
most retiring dispositon, has a great weakness for honey 
When he discovers a fine lot of hives, his usual caution 
seems to desert him and he attacks. the toothsome mor. 
sels with the most utter disregard of consequences. Not 
content with one feast, he will return night after night 
until the honey is all gone or a well-directed bullet from 
an ambushed hunter settles forever his sweet career, A 
few nights before our visit, the overseer had shot a great 
black monster that had been making sad havoc for some 
time past, and the signs of whose ravages were shown to 
us in the broken hives. It was here that we first tasted 
metheglin. The brand found here is made simply of 
honey and water, shaken up ey a and left to fer- 
ment. Asa drink, it is far from bad, having an acidity 
that is very refreshing when one is hot and tired. Go 
great an impression did its charms make upon our palates 
that a keg was taken on board for future reference dur- 
ing the hunt. 

We steamed six or eight miles up creek from the 
apiary and at about sundown camped in a pretty little 
glade of the forest, where dry ground came down to the 
water's edge and afforded a good landing. Ina very 
short time the A tent was stretched between two sa: 
lings, and enough wood piJed up near by to last untij 
morning. Each one was his own cook that night, for 
when a party first starts out it requires some time to get 
the hang of things, and to know where all the delicacies 
and conveniences are stowed; but we all managed to 
get along well enough that night with simply bread, 
meat and coffee. 

What a difference there is between camp bacon and 
bacon cooked in the legitimate way and served upong 
white plate! Never 
the meat, whatever it is, upon a green branch and brojj 
it by holding directly in the blaze of the fire. No matter 
if it frequently does fall off the improved fork into the 
ashes—ashes are clean, and you can wipe them away 
just before eating. To be sure the meat may be burnt in 
some places and one a trifle underdone in others, but 
you will never know the difference, and will vote it the 
most delicious of morsels, that is if you are a true sports- 
man—and hungry. 

The night was chilly and the circle around the camp- 
fire was very contracted, each one pressing as close to 
the cheerful flames as possible. It is a strange fact, and 
one that I have often remarked, that hounds will not’lie 
within the light of a camp-fire; no matter how cold the 
night may be, they prefer to curl up a score of yards away 
and face the chill wind with no other covering than their 
own hides, The two that we brought from the apiary were 
no exception to this rule, but lay behind the tent growl- 
ing and fighting over their suppers in the way that 
hounds always have done and always will do in spite of 
training to the contrary, They were great lean, black 
and tan fellows, whose long drooping ears were ragged 
and seamed with the marks of many a contest with wild 
cat or coon. If there is one thing that stirs the sluggish 
blood of the cracker it is a chase, and great pride is taken 
in the hounds, many of which are bred with a care and 
selection worthy of the best kennels in the land. 

The country in which we camped that night was once 
quite thickly populated, and many years before the war 
was crossed by a railroad that extended between the town 
of Iola, on the Apalachee River, and St. Joseph, a sea 
port that faced the Gulf twenty miles- west of Apalachi- 
cola. But the track, for some reason, was torn up ages 
ago, and the country has been on the decline for the last 
twenty years. Iola now consists of only four or five 
houses, while St. Joseph, once a place of several thousand 
inhabitants, was cleaned out by a yellow fever epidemic, 
and has completely disappeared, leaving not one trace be- 
hind, the very houses having been pulled down and trans- 

rted to Apalachicola. It is hard to realize that this 
oe land was once crossed by a railroad, and it is 
somewhat startling in this energetic Union of ours to come 
upon a railway embankment in the midst of the forest, 
upon which pine trees with trunks the size of a man’s 
body have grown since its disuse. Depot Creek was 
named from the fact of its being crossed by this railroad, 
and a depot once stood upon its now lonely shores. 

The next morning all hands were up by daybreak, and 
before sunrise we had started out on a deer hunt. Bond- 
clipper and the Captain decided to try still-hunting, so 
they took one direction, while Rusticus, Joe and I with 
the two hounds took another; we were all armed with 
rifles except Rusticus, who disdained to lay down his 
Scott shotgun, ‘‘long range or no long range.” The deer 
in that part of Florida, except when feeding early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, seek the coverts of the 
numerous small titi jungles, and when therein concealed 
are very difficult to dislodge, as often they will not move 
though one passes within a few yards, while owing to 
the density of the undergrowth they are well nigh in- 
visible. e pursued the usual plan, 7. e., when we came 
to one of these thickets we would separate, two going 
on one side and one on the other; the dogs were then put 
into the swamp, while we kept up with them on the out- 
side, having our guns ready for any game that might 
break out. The coverts are generally about half a mile 
long, but seldom over 200yds. wide, so that we were 
always within hail of each other, and usually met with 
the utmost regularity when the circuit was comrleted; 
then the dogs would be called out and the performance 
repeated at the next titi. In this way we hunted «ll the 
morning without seeing a single deer. Tracks were 
wonderfully abundant, but the game either managed t 
get out of the jungles ahead of us, or lay so closely con- 
cealed as to baffle the noses of our dogs, Walking was 
very bad on account of the growth of Spanish bayonet 
that everywhere covered the ground, making sad havoc 
with our unprotected legs, and by noon we found our 
selves some ten miles from camp, thoroughly tired out 
and just a little disgusted. k : 

“Dog gone deer hunting, anyway,” said Rusticus, 
“give me partridge shooting, every time; this thing 0 
tramping about all day and never having a chance 
hear the sound of your own gun don’t pay. ; 
kill birds over a good dog than hunt deer all day, oT 
ially when you never see so much as a rabbit. B 


if I don’t believe that some one has gone ahead making — 
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ing that «morning. 
been Braet that ‘thugel 
Just at that moment D 
terra by the sudden and violent baying of dogs in a 
titi near by; in an instant all weariness was forgotten, 
and with eagerly strained eyes and fingers nervously 
twitching gun hammers, we pressed on. The baying 
grew more and more excited; ‘“‘Look out over there,” 
elled Joe from the other side of the bushes, ‘“‘she’ll break 
out certain somewhere near you.” Hardly had the words 
n uttered when noislessly and without warning, a doe 
pounded out from the swamp, and clearing a few logs of 
decayed wood, reached the open about forty yards ahead 
of us and began to settle down to some pretty hard run- 
ning. Up went my companion’s gun, two reports fol- 
lowed, and the deer, turning a complete somersault, fell 
over dead. Hastily running up, Rusticus cut the throat 
of his game, and the first meat of our hunt was brought 
to bag. It proved to be a young doe of not over three 
ears, that would have weighed about a hundred pounds. 
We took the hams, saddle and skin, and portioning them 
out as burdens among the three, began our long march 
home. Just before getting in Joe and I had a shot ata 
puck that was galloping through the pines some three 
hundred 7 away, but our bullets did not touch him. 
We found Bondclipper and the Captain in camp ahead of 
us; they had killed nothing and were green with envy at 
our success. Poor Bondclipper was suffering from that 
most trying affliction of the tenderfoot, a galled heel, but 
he would insist on wearing high-top boots when starting 
out in the morning, and although they are quite the thing 
for a back woodsman, and make one feel most picturesque 
and dangerous, it must be confessed that they are not so 
comfortable as every day shoes, especially when one is 
just a bit tender from lack of exercise. . 
That night we had a royal supper; the ribs of our doe 
were broiled on the coals, and several cans of vegetables 
stewed up into asort of olla podrida. Then Imadesome 
real frontier flapjacks, gaining much renown by my dex- 
terity in turning them in the air with that peculiar twist 
of the pan that is only acquired after long experience in 
the West. I quite pride myself upon my camp cooking, 
and can broil a piece of bacon equal to the chef of a grand 
hotel, while my bread will weigh as much as any man’s 
bread, I care not who he is, ALEX. M. REYNOLDS. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS UNDER CANVAS 


iy was many and many a year ago—so many years ago 

indeed that all the young men of the period have 
turned gray or passed in their checks—that I spent a 
Christmas under the Southern Cross. It was not the first 
Christmas that I spent in that land of gold and gum 
trees. The Christmas of 1851 found me in Melbourne on 
my way to Forest Creek, and the Christmas I propose to 
tell you about fell five years later, when the glamor of 
gold digging had ceased to enthral me. 

It would tax my memory severely to recall the in- 
cidents of the intervening Christmases, but the memory 
of this one stands out distinctly. I suppose the reason is 
that I then awoke suddenly from the romance of gold 
digging to more practical views of life, and that the short 
period of transition stands out in sharp contrast to that 
which went before and that which came after. 

My five years’ career as a gold digger had transformed 
me from a thoughtful student. of eighteen years of age to 
a hard-handed son of toil with sinews of whipcord. I 
had been through all the usual vicissitudes of a gold 
digger’s life, had had royal luck, followed by trips to 
Melbourne, where I spent the proceeds as royally; had 
had long runs of ill luck, until I had been sometimes 
driven to clear and work out deserted claims, getting a 
little gold, which was immediately spent in testing some 
new ground; had had several brushes with bushrangers, 
and always come out straight, and although I certainly 
never paused to think of the matter, I had as keen an 
enjoyment of life perhaps as any one under the sun. I 
saw just as much romance in the shadows as in the 
lights of the picture, and would not have had the bush- 
rangers or any other feature of the scene eliminated on 
any consideration. The simple explanation of this is 
that I was young, in vigorous physical health, breathing 
a pure atmosphere, living beyond the restraints of law, 
and conventionalities of society, buoyed up by possibili- 
ties of immense wealth to be wrung from nature at any 
moment, and with a consciousness of having developed a 
capacity to adapt myself to the conditions of my environ- 
ment. 

The last eighteen months of my life as a gold digger 
were an unbroken period of ill luck. My mate had been 
a lieutenant of cavalry in the Austrian army, who, taking 
sides with Kossuth in 1848, had had some difficulty in 
getting out of the Fatherland with his head on; but he 
had kept that straight and brought his young wife away 
with him, and she, too, having adapted herself to the 
hew surroundings and become a notable housekeeper (or, 
shall I say tentkeeper?) and bread and fancy baker, our 
camp life was somewhat less rugged than that of most of 
our neighbors. But, as I said before, luck had been dead 
against us for eighteen months. Once in that period we 
had secured a pound of gold for a fortnight’s work, but 
that all vanished before we struck another paying claim. 
Then we went at old holes; generally got the ounce of 
gold necessary for food, and if we got two ounces we at 
once went and sunk a new shaft. 

There came a rush to a hill where the bottom was a 
hundred feet deep, with twenty feet of basalt and several 
layers of conglomerate to dig through, and below that a 
clay which had to be timbered. The pioneers of the rush 
were supposed to have struck it good, and so for the first 
time we took credit from the store and went in to sink a 
shaftin the great rush. This occupied about six weeks, 
and proved a failure, leaving us about a hundred dollars 
in debt. Under these circumstances it was, of course, no 
good to go fossicking in old holes for.a mere living. We 
must incur further debt in the effort to extricate our- 
selves. Sometimes we managed to off a little, but 

ae was no settlement, and six eal fore Christmas 
; 1856 the debt stood at a hundred and fifty dollars, and 

began to think seriously. 
wi d so one day in the first week of November, as we 

eturned from our day’s work four miles.from camp, I 

rew down my pick and shovel and turned to my-mate 


= the somewhat startling remark, ‘There, Frank, I 
Te done tay last. day’s work at gold digging.” 
young wife not believe it, and would not be 
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“Lord, ain't it hot! Wish I 
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usticus’s lamentations were in- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


reconciled to my resolve. Wehad been nearly three 7 
together and owed a great deal to each other, and I was 
like a member of the family, while all outside were aliens 
and strangers. Frank and I ate our supper, lighted our 
pipes and _— away in silence for a long time without 
further reference to the subject. ‘‘Well, Charley,” said 
he at length, ‘“‘I know you too well to suppose that any- 
thing turn you from your purpose, but you’ve hit 
me hard. Then there’s the store debt, too; how shall we 
do about that?” 

*T have thought of that of course,” I said, “and my 
proposal is that we see Sinclair in the morning, and have 
the whole debt transfered to your account, leaving me 
to account to you. With neither money nor clothes I 
cannot of course go to Melbourne. My first step will be 
to earn thirty or forty pounds; ‘fifteen for my debt, and 
another fifteen or twenty totake me to Melbourne. The 
debt I hope to clear off by Christmas, The nearest work 
is on the Simson road about twenty-four miles off.” 

And so it was settled. The next day was Sunday and 
we made it aday of rest, with the exception that I got 
up betimes and felled a hardwood tree, Frank and I 
carrying home the fuel between breakfast and dinner. 
Frank was very gloomy, I felt so too, but I spoke so con- 
fidently of returning with fifteen pounds for Christmas 
that at last the wife brightened with the happy idea 
that Frank might join me toclear off the debt, and get a 
few ds to start afresh with. 

“No,” said Frank excitedly, ‘‘I did not come to this 
country to work for wages. I have had five years of 
hard luck at gold digging, and have seen men take out 
fortunes from holes alongside of mine. My luck will 
come some dav, and I will never wilfully get out of the 
way and miss it.” 

And so the next morning I was astir betimes, struck 
my little tent, and made my pack ready for the start; 
and a goodly pack it was for a march of twenty-four 
miles—tent and blankets, frying pan and kettle, axe, 
adze and spokeshave; tea, sugar and a loaf of bread. 

Frank and I talked but little at breakfast, but the little 
wife talked without intermission, and among other mat- 
ters madea promise that one of her beautiful young roosters 
should be slaughtered for the Christmas dinner. 

The sun was but just rising as I shouldered my pack. 
Ihad made it up into two rolls, lashed together with 
ropes, which served as shoulder straps, and this I think 
the best way of carrying a heavy k—half before and 
half behind. You can walk upright with it, but it is 
necessary to use the hand to relieve the pressure on the 
chest. Jogging along at a steady three-mile-an-hour 

ce with but few stoppages, I covered the distance in 

tween eight and nine hours, and finding that workmen 
were in demand I soon had the kettle boiling and tea 
made, and after a meal and.a smoke set out in quest of 
poles and pegs for my tent and a little firewood. I had 
everything snug an hour before sunset, and having given 
so much evidence of my intention to go to work I got 
crowbar, sledge hammer and blasting tools from the con- 
tractor and opened an account with a hindquarter of 
mutton. 

I turned in early and was the first astirin the morning, 
cooking and eating my breakfast under the twinkling 
stars and starting for my work just as the dawn broke 
and before there was any movement in the camp. 

About half past eleven I came in to dinner, and then 
back again to work until I was the last toiler left on the 
field, but I toiled on as long as I could see, measured my 
day’s work and found I had earned four dollars, and then 
as the stars came out I threw my tools over my shoulder 
and went home to cook my supper. 

This was the regular routine. Up to the 23d of De- 
cember one day wa; the exact counterpart of the other, 
with the exception of Sundays. On thesedays I devoted 
a few hours of the morning to collecting fuel, and in the 
afternoon strolled round and made the acquaintance of 
the Poles, Hungariaris, Cornishmen, sailors, and others 
of the heterogeneous poraletns of the camp, who had 
been brought together by hard luck, and who were doing 
little to redeem their condition here, for the prices of 
provisions were very high. At least I ate mutton and 
damper for two dollars a day, and the average earnings 
of be camp was, I learnt, not more than two and a half 
dollar:. 

On the 22d of December at noon I went to the contract- 
or’s foreman and asked for £15 on account, and as he was 
not to be convinced that I had earned so much in excess 
of my store bill of some -£13 odd, we devoted the after- 
noon to measuring up my pile of rock, which gavea balance 
of £16 10s. in my favor, as I knew, for I had measured up 
every day and called for my store bill weekly. The fore- 
man went over his figures again before he would pay me, 
for he said no other man had ever earned such wages on the 
road, but I got the money, and at break of day threw my 
blanket over my shoulder and set out to rejoin my expect- 
ant friends with a light heart. 

Never did truant receive warmer welcome, and it is no 
reflection on human nature to say that I was the more 
welcome for the money I brought withme. The transfer 
of the £15 to the little wife’s pocket relieved her of much 

unpleasantness, and the little balance provided the means 
for keeping up a merry Christmas. 

In the morning I observed that the little wife was per- 
meated by a melancholy which she could not shake off, 
and which I was at a loss to account for, until she beck- 
oned me out, and calling her chickens asked in a trem- 
bling voice which should be sacrificed. I suggested one 
after another, but there were 4 objections to each in 
turn, and when at last I asked ‘“‘but why not have roast 
beef for dinner and leave the chickens alone?” her heart 
was relieved of its burden. 

We enjoyed the day to the utmost, and were kindly and 
considerate, with the feeling that it was our last day to- 
gether, that to-morrow we should part probably never to 
meet again, but we-did not let the reflection damp our 
enjoyment of the passing hour. There was good cheer, 
good liquor, and on Frank’s part glad forecasts of the day 
when his luck should turn and enable them to go back to 
Tee and spend their remaining years in ease and 
comfort. 

The next morning I threw my blanket over my shoulder, 
embraced Frank, gave a last pressure of the hand to his 
little wife, who could not keep back the rising tear, and 
set out. on:my road back tomy camp. For more than a 

ter of a mile I was in sight of my friends’ hut, and 
knew by a subtle instinct that they would stand and 
watch as long as I was in sight. I neared the saddle of 
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and I should be lost to their gaze. I felt a powerful 
yearning to turn round for a last salute, I knew that they 
too were yearning for it, but I resisted the i and 
went straight on, whispering to myself, ‘“You have 
chosen your path. There must be no looking back.” 

* * * * * * * 


Nearly three and twenty years later—that is on the 
10th of August, 1873—my camp was pitched in the Him- 
malayas, at an elevation of ten thousand feet. I shad 
come down four thousand feet to it in the morning, hav- 
ing spent a few days hunting between the forest limit 
and the snow line, and when I turned into my cot at 
— it was with the assurance that when I once fell 
asleep it would take a great deal to wake me before 
morning; but.contrary to all my experience I not only 
awoke in the middle of the night, but out of a deep sleep 
I sprang up in bed as wide awake as ever I was in my 
life, speaking Frank’s name as I arose. “Are you here 
Frank?’ I asked again. All was still, all was dark. 
When I started up in bed it was with the clear conviction 
that my old Australian friend Frank was in my tent. I 
had seen nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing; but 1 had 
clearly and distinctly apprehended his presence as by the 
exercise of a new sense. 

Years had passed and my old friends, although not ob- 
literated from my memory, were buried deep in it, and 
perhaps for years had rarely come to the surface, buf now 
the memory of the past was revived with clearness, and 
I recalled our struggles together, our final parting, and 
speculated on how Fortune had dealt with them in these 
later years. At length I resolved to know, if possible, 
and caused an advertisement to be inserted in the Mel- 
bourne Argus, calling for information of Frank or his 
wife; for something impressed.me with the conviction 
that Frank was dead. 

Months passed without a reply, but as Christmas time 
drew round again I received a letter from the little wifie 
telling me that ‘‘Poor Frank died the tenth of August 
last, sanguine and unfortunate to the last.” 

WANDERER. 


THE CHARMS OF BEAUFORT. 
(Continued from page 385.) 
T is lonesome here when one first comes. 
though, this wears.off. Every one seems to consider 
it his or her duty to make it as pleasant as possible, and 
summing it all up we have so enjoyed our stay that in 
spite of drawbacks it has been prolonged three weeks 
beyond our original calculations. Before leaving Aiken 
with friends who like myself longed for a breath of 
moist salt air, we were told that in Beaufort we would 
contract rheumatism from the dampness, fevers from the 
malaria, and be devoured by mosquitoes, fleas and other 
vermin. But we took the chance and came, and the 
hour in which we are to regret our temerity has yet to 
come. We have not seen nor heard nor felt a mosquito 
or flea; it is not damp here, and as for malaria, this is 
the one place South that I know of where people flock to 
avoid it. Within forty-eight hours after arrival eve 
vestige of every cold had vanished, and up to date wit 
no sign of return. 

The city is a collection of handsome two and three- 
storied mansions, each with broad piazzas to every floor, 
all surrounded by large trees and gorgeous gardens. 
‘‘Befo’ the wah,” when ‘‘Cotton was king” and labor was 
cheap, Beaufcrt was the summer home of the many 
wealthy planters, whose plantations on Port Royal, Paris, 
Cane, Ladies’, St. Helena and other adjacent ‘Sea 
Islands” produced the famous long staplecotton. To the 
residents in those days, Beaufort—with its various re- 
sources of boating. sailing, crabbing, fishing, bathing. 
hunting and shooting; the freedom from contact wit 
perplexing business cares and the worries of the outer 
world, its one mail a day and no telegraph nor telephone, 
its balmy, temperate climate—was a home, where luxury 
reigned. Malaria was unknown, typhoid, pernicious and 
other fevers, diphtheria and other diseases due to climate 
and dirt were never thougbt of; and consumption was the 
rarest of all. Many people afflicted with lung troubles 
came here from other places, and recovering health and 
strength, remained. : 

Situated as it is it must be healthy. Except fcrcisterns 
the old times had no fresh water in the vicinity; now 
several artesian wells add to the resources, their water 
being very wholesome. The rivers, so-called, Beaufort, 
Broad, Coosaw, etc., and the creeks are but arms of the 
sea, and the strong tides scour away all sewerage. There 
were a few fresh water swamps on the island, but since 
the earthquake these and others on adjacent islands have 
drained away and dried up, leaving ugly-looking dead 
cypress and myrtle stumps. The deadly rice field is un- 
known. Every day by noon there comes in a fresh sea- 
breeze, which tempers the heat and refreshes greatly, 
while it drives away all miasmatic gases. Twenty miles 
from here, on the mainland, fever is cerfain, death proba- 
ble, as the reeult of very short sojourn. 

Before the war there were no strangers in Beaufort. 
Every one was cousin, aunt or uncle to every one élse; if 
one came to them from the outsid2 world, he or she was 
a guest; and all vying in hospitality, the properly-intro- 
duced stranger ceased at once to be a stranger. There 
were few stores, no hotels, no railroads. Now as the 
new-comer with his gripsack approaches a familiar-look- 
ing ‘‘bus” on whose sides are the legends ‘“‘Madison Avenue 
and Wall Street,” or ‘‘Fulton Ferry,” the first salutation 
he hears is, ‘‘I say, boss, doncher wanter boy to tote yer 
sample case ?’ and his fellow passengers to the hotel are 
most unmistakably ‘commercial travelers.” The cousin- 
ship still exists, but the survivors are few. In the business 

rtion of the town the names on the signs are those of 

oreigners. The rush of trade at the drygocds and other 
stores is of colored people; the streets are filled with 
them, forty or fifty dark faccs to one white. 

Unfitted by birth and education for the struggle, the 
old race is dying out; their property, fine old mansions 
and plantations, have been lost through ccnfiscation and 
sold for taxes, at most insignificant figures; the planta- 
tions cut up into little negro farms, and now owned by 
those who from poverty became rich through the purchase. 
Broad cotton fields lie abandoned weed-covered. Oj2 
mansions are tumbling threugh decay. Yet stricken 
down as they are, showing to the last their former char- 
acter, the grandeur of wh'ch we can judge as we do of 
ancient Rome by the ruins. The people:emain the same 
hospitable, highly ee people. oa _ this 
place’ very hard. mity is gov- 

stranger's 
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child hurt in our presence excites more sympathy than 
does the death, by flood or earthquake, of thousands in 
China. The old Southern hospitality, differing only in 
Career exists, and its recipients must feel kindly and 
grateful. 

The history of Beaufort and this vicinity possesses 
many points of interest. There is the ‘‘Old French 
Fort,” and the ‘‘Old Spanish Fort and Grove” for instance, 
and forts used in 1812 and during the civil war. Back of 
the French fort is one of the most magnificent conceiv- 
able groves of live oak; every branch is draped and fes- 
tooned with pendants of moss, some twelve feet and more 
in length. This is the place where Beaufort picnics re- 
sort, and a most suitablene, ‘‘excusin’” the sand flies, 
which during my brief visits to it sadly interfered with 

leasure; their season, however, lasts but a fortnight 
onger, then, ‘‘excusin’” the rattlesnakes, no place could 
be more charming. Iam assured that the snakes are not 
so very ao as rumor states. As one small rattler 
can make aten acre lot unhealthy, even two or three 
might crowd that grove, although it is a large one. 

Tn one respect I think the grove more worth seeing than 
the renowned live oak avenue in Buenaventura, in the 
Savannah cemetery. That has been kept trimmed and in 
good order; the grove has been left to nature alone, and 
contrasts with the avenue as does the wilderness with the 
park. In the sun's rays toward evening the effect of the 
contrast between the waving banners of etherial-like moss 
and the sturdy masses of crooked timber of the oaks is 
beautiful. 

We have attended service in the quaint old church and 
listened to most excellent service and delightful singing, 
while outside the voices of the sweet singers of the choir 
were blended with the music of the mocking birds, fly- 
ing about among the trees, and visible through the many 
wide-open doors and windows. 

The florai attractions of Beaufort are wonderful, ex- 
ceeding even those of California, especially in r ses. My 
water ewer now holds two sprays of Jacquemin».s, seveii 
roses to each, and every rose larger than any I have ever 
before seen, some over 4in. in diameter. At least « hun- 
dred other roses, sent to us by friends, are scattered in 
huge boquets around our room, occupying every avaii- 
able vase, mug and tumbler. From two great vines in 
his garden, Mr. G. C. Judd cut the day before Easter, to 
adorn the chancel, 1,400 Reve d’ors. The day before 
Easter, at Aiken, the united proceeds of two hothou-es 
were about two dozen, which were eagerly bought by 
the hotel guests at from ten cents to a quarter each. 
Until the severe cold spell of 1886, which carried the 
frost line, as I well remember, down to South Florida, 
oranges and bananas flourished here. A few oranges 
have ripened this season, and the new banana plants 
look well, but have not yet borne. 

Among the luxuries of Beaufort the true diamond- 
back terrapin ranks high, and along the beaches are 
numbers of ‘‘cooter boxes,” rectangular pens, through 
which tide ebbs and flows. 

The negroes collect these animals as soon as they begin 
to move about and feed in the spring, and the pen owner 
buys them in detail as cheaply as possible, taking all 
offered, great and small, The little ones are secured at 
very reasonable prices, for they grow slowly, and are 
addicted to cannibalism to that extent that a bucket full of 
little bulls and cows may not produce a pair of ‘‘counts” 

(six inches long). 

’ A lady at whose house I was guest, and had enjoyed, 
as none but those so favored can hope to enjoy, the per- 
fection of terrapin soup, made perfect by the addition of 
one little secret ingredient, was buying some little ones. 
The vender was a little negro girl, attired in a comfort- 
able but single garment, and bearing on her shoulders a 
bag. ‘Please, mum, don yer wan some cooter this 
mawning?” ‘How many have you, and how much for 
them?” ‘Please,mum, I’se dun got three, one gemman 
cooter and two lady cooter: the gemman he dun wuff 10 
cents, mum, but the ladies dey’s wuff a quarter apiece, 
mum.” She bought them—little chaps about 4in. long— 
and if she is lucky in about three years she will have as 
many “counts.” PISECO, 


A CHRISTMAS ANNIVERSARY. 


A® Christmas draws near each successive year I cele- 

brate, as you might say, an anniversary, such a one 
as but few have experienced, and those who pass through 
extreme dangers look back upon them as nightmares, 
something they scarcely believe and hardly credit, each 
year widening the chasm spanned by recollection, and 
rendering the reality less vivid and real. 

Sept. 23, 1877, I landed in Denver, a tenderfoot from 
Boston, not entirely green in ways of Western life, for 
from 1866 until 1872 I had the teaching of ward 
schools in Illinois, with the ‘‘gentlemanly art” adminis- 
tered by a succession of drubbings at the hands and feet 
of schoolmates and “scrubs” from the other wards. I 
also had the pleasure of the finest of duck and goose 
shooting which then abounded along the Illinois River. 
Opportunity was given me soon after arrival in Colorado 
of enjoying a winter’s hunting and trapping in the Rocky 
Mountains. Visions of deer, elk, bear and all the dangers 
which ardent young sportsmen are so anxious to experi- 
ence flitted before me, and to let.this chance slip would 
have been as impossible as to kiss the prettiest girl ata 
church sociable with the old but jealous deacons watch- 





ng. : 

Oct. 16, Jack, the model trapper in buckskin and big 
hat, driving a ‘“‘spike” team, and I, me, my-elf, with a 
big hat, Winchester rifle and all the fixin’s, astraddle of 
a genuine Ute pony, slowly pulled out of thecity headed 
for the already white and freshly covered Snowy Range. 
To give all the details of that trip up to my anniversary 
would take too much space, besides recounting what has 
become almost every day life to most readers. My first 
vivid experience was the killing of a wild goat on the 
mountainside near Georgetown, packing the carcass 
down to old Jo Vinini’s restaurant and selling it for 
$3.50, making a fast friend of him, and telling him my 
first good square lie. To acknowledge being a tender- 
foot was out of the question, so to excuse my thin, ema- 
ciated condition and pallid face, ‘‘I had been laid up all 
summer in the Park with mountain fever.” 

Over the Berthoud Pass, down, down those snow-cov- 
ered roads, silent and more weird in winter than ever, we 
went until we reached Cozzen’s Ranch; then across the 
head of Middle Park to Hot Sulphur Springs, and then 
to a ranch on the Troublesome. At Tracey’s I waited 
for Jack to bring in the provisions. I had gone ahead 


nearly eleven o'clock. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


with a band of horses that were to be wintered in the 
Park. It was Thanksgiving Day when we were ready to 
start for Rock Creek in Egeria Park. After a three-days’ 
trip across Gore Range, we arrived on Blacktail in a 
most terrific storm; the wind blew a perfect hurricane 
and the snow drifted in impassable mountains, but Jack 
knew where to go, and with two more days, during 
which the storm raged, and we were continually getting 
stuck, loading and unloading, digging out one horse 
after another and then the bob-sled (for we had put on 
runners) we finally reached the spot where we would 
build our cabin, two miles from the old camp ground of 
Colorow’s band of renegade Utes, who afterward were 
the means of inciting the Utes into the killing of poor 
old man Meeker and ambushing Thornburg’s command 
on Milk Creek. I had already killed antelope and deer, 
and during the trip was fortunate enough to shoot an 
elk. My experience as I gazed upon the dead monarch 
of the Rockies I shall never forget. 

Our cabin was soon built, forty miles from a white 
man’s cabin save one directly by side of Colorow’s camp, 
eighty miles to the nearest ranch and over one hundred 
miles to a settlement. The Utes visited us daily, we 
swapped some sugar and a little coffee, they begged for 
powder andlead, but that was dangerous to our future 
welfare. One Ute offered me two fine ponies for my Win- 
chester, but I was not in a mood for trade. Traps were 
set out and foxes, wolves, otter and other furs were 
daily added to our string on the cabin. Jack concluded 
about Christmas to go to Hot Sulphur Springs for mail 
and see if civilization still remained as we had leftit. I 
was left alone to attend traps and kill what gamelI 
wanted. There was no time in the morning or evening 
that I did not see from one to fifty deer running from 
one side of the mountain to the other or across the sage 
brush flats. My trips were of an all day tramp, first in 
one circle then another, I had been very successful in 
bringing in some fine furs, one mountain lion and three 
immense wolf skins among the rest. Friday I remem- 
ber well taking the circle to the right across the snowy 
divide and down the other slope to Toponis Creek, up 
this to Rock Creek and then to the cabin. Having pre- 
viously killed three deer in one of the gulches, I con- 
cluded to go there and bring in a well ‘‘seasoned” saddle 
as my venison was getting low, but I went down the 
wrong gulch and it being late struck out for camp. 

Saturday A. M. I was up earlier than usual. —— 
my rifle and buckling on a .44 Smith & Wesson I started 
down Rock Creek for the gulch, reversing the route of 
Friday. I had unusual good luck in picking up some fine 
cat skins and a carcajou; also on Toponis succeeded in 
breaking through the ice, wetting both feet. Arriving at 
the foot of the long guich I found that haste must be 
made or I would not reach the summit of the snowy ridge 
in time to find our beaten trail down the dangerous north 
slope; half way up I came to the deer and two more fine 
cats. To kill them, skin them out and also to cut out a 
quarter of frozen venison, was a job of some time. 

It was, then, the alternative either to take the chances 
of a broken neck in the driftwood on the creek and of 
breaking through the ice, or to gain the summit before 
dark, locate my course and trust to striking the trail 
toward camp; or an all night under thestars. These first 
thoughts of my dangerous position had just dawned upon 
me, To think was at once to act, and 1 chose the snowy 
ridge. Heavily loaded with skins and meat, I toiled up, 
up, up—it seemed as if I never could reach the summit. 
I did not dare to stop for breath, but panted and struggled 
along. For the first and only time on the trip I had put 
a flask of gin in my pocket. It was all we had brought. 
I took a long drink and again started with myload. The 
sun was fast nearing the tops of the western peaks, it 
had already dropped below the ridge I was on. Could I 
reach the summit before it was sunken so low that noth- 
ing but a great white field without landmarks or familiar 
spots could be discovered? 

On and up I went, stumbling against rocks and sticks. 
The last patch of sunlight had disappeared, and as it 
faded the darkness seemed to come on at once. A mile 
yet before I could possibly locate my course down the 
north side. The deer were everywhere, but I cared 
nothing for them. At last I approached the open. In 
vain did I scan the mountainside for the trail; it all 
looked alike. Once more I tried to revive the sickness at 
heart and braee myself for the last three miles. Conclud- 
ing that the’safest was the quickest, I made a plunge, and 
as going down hill in the mountains is comparatively 
easy, I todk on a kind of dog trot. But alas, I had 
scarcely commenced the descent before in I went, heels 
over head into a gulch filled to the top with snow. It 
was human nature to struggle and struggle until nature 
was overcome. A fainting sensation seized me and I was 
helpless in the snow up to the armpits. The complete 
exhaustion was of short duration, asa chill seemed to 
pass through me, and I tried to stand but could not. I 
listened—hoo-o-0 hoo-o-o—yip, yap, yappity yip, kii, kit, 
hoo-o-o—wolves and coyotes! nice friends at that time of 
night, and so unceremonious. 

Gaining strength, I tried to work myself out of the 
mass, but I was only successful in getting in still deeper. 
It seemed hopeless, there was no moon, the stars were 
clear and fairly glittered in countless millions. Again 
and again, this way and that way I tried it; but I could 
not get back, and it was impossible to go ahead; what 
cont I do? the snow was almost above my head, I cried 
out in despair. A howl of derision was my only answer. 
I did not fear an attack of these brutes, as game was 
plenty, and the Rocky Mountain wolf rarely if ever attacks 
ahuman being. I was exhausted, clear played out, anda 
dreaminess commenced to take hold of me: I had the 
only consolation that probably my bones would be found 
in the spring. The chill that again aroused me also 
seemed to give me a little judgment; I would use the 
skins as a kind of foundation; and half rolling on them, 
covering as much surface of the snow as I could, I finally 
succeed in reaching the solid earth. 

I then picked my way more carefully until the foot of 
the range was reached. I knew of a trail part of the 
way up the other slope, which led directly to the cabin, 
but that side was slippery from the snows that melted 
during the day; so stepping, sliding and falling, frantically 
trying to climb the icy steep slope, I had almost gained 
the trail, when back Islid nearly 100yds. It was all alike, 
and useless to try another place, so slowly crawling on 
my hands and knees I managed to reach the trail. 
Twenty minutes more and I was at the cabin. It was 
Fred had come up from the 
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cabin at Colorow’s, and supposing I had gone to his cabin 
got his own ep ary and went to bed. Of course he won. 
ered where I had been. Tired and worn out, too tired to 
eat, I pulled or tried to pull off my boots; they stuck fast 
but at last one was off. My foot struck the stone hearth. 
I picked it up in my hands; it was almost solid. Quickly 
ripping a part of my other boot with my knife, that foot 
was the same. It was too much for my feelings, and in 
giving way for a moment, in that moment all my ardent 
desire for adventure went out too. Of course I suffered 


terribly with my feet, but wasso fortunate as not to break 


the blisters. I let nature with plenty of oil tried from cat 


fat do the healing. 


In about six days the Utes all went to Hot Sulphur 
Springs. I sold out my stuff to Fred, taking ponies, etc,, 


and followed their trail, two days after, thence to George. 
town, crossing the Berthoud Pass about Jan. 16, | 
gained about 30lbs. on the trip, and taken as a whole 
enjoyed it. TILE, 


A DAY’S RIDE. 


OUR years ago I was one of a party that spent the 
summer in Wyoming ona ranch, and many times 


since then have I enjoyed myself while tiring my friends, 
in burnishing up the memories of Deer Creek Ranche, 


Here is one of them: 
A still, clear August morning found seven of us in the 


saddle, three ladies, the Major, two gentlemen (‘‘tender- 


feet” by profession), and Smith, the guide. We were off 
on an exploring expedition among the rocks and down 
the gulches near old Fort Casper, and our commissary 
being trustworthy, we did not much care in what 
direction we went, nor how fast nor in what order. The 


Major carried his large Winchester as a matter of habit, 
as thére was to be no hunting; I took along a little Rem- 


ington, wanting to keep the nerves of the ladies up to the 


proper pitch. I may as well state here that I was one of 
the tenderfeet. Let me also add that while I was a good 
rider—thanks to horses ever since I wore breeches and 
could lisp ‘‘g’lang”—I was not looked upon asa remarka- 
ble shot with the rifle. In fact, it was to me that the 
reins of the horses were generally given to hold while the 
others did the shooting. 


What a lark we had that morning! Climbing up over 


a mass of rock and coasting our bare-footed horses down 
the other side, galloping down beside some quarreling 
brook, only to plunge through it as it turns suddenly 
across our way. A shady bunch of cottonwoods sug- 
gesting it, the ——_- of our luncheon is raised, it is 
laid on the ta 

o’clock we started homeward. The trail we were follow- 
ing stumbled along, half way up a ragged range of rocks, 
rising a hundred feet or so on our left, and sinking as far 


le and carried unanimously. About 3 


below on the other side, their places taken by the scarred 


stumps and trunks of what was once a forest. Rounding 
a sudden corner the Major spied a brown object, motion- 
less and almost hidden in a tangle of brushwood. Un- 
slinging his rifle he motioned me to do the same, and 
told me in a breath that the brown oe down there in 


the shade was the back of an elk. The hopes, the fears, 


the ecstasy of that moment are indescribable. The emp 
tiness of the past vivified the thought that I should again 
miss. An idea flashed across my mind: ‘Major, let's us 


both aim together, and when I count three we'll fire.” 
Not waiting for his answer I up with my rifle and whisper 
“One, two,” whang! went my rifle, followed by the 
Major’s, but with a little interjection interpolating the 
two reports. “Why didn’t you wait till you had said 


three?” yelled the Major, as that brown thing faded to 


gray in the distance. ‘‘Why, man, you not only didn’t 
aim at the elk yourself, but you spoiled my shot.” 

He looked disgusted as he mounted his horse and led 
us on again. I deemed it better not to converse much 
with the ladies about that elk; in fact, I rather led the 
conversation in other directions, pointing out this or that 
view as worthy of canvas and the academy, or that mass 
of granite as a *‘find” for some street-paving company, 

We followed the shadows of the sun as they rose ae 
up the rocks, and had almost reached the summit when 
was dumbfounded at seeing four silvertip bears, an old 
she, a yearling and two cubs, getting over the ground in 
front in great style. The Major yelled, “Chase them 
until we can get a good shot.” He, Smith and I left the 
others behind, and then such a scrambling and tumbling 
up over the rocks! For once I felt equal to the Major, 
for I was in the saddle. The old bear would shamble 
over the rocks at a great pace, but had to stop now and 
then to let the youngs‘ers catch up with her. The cubs 
were as fat as butter, and it was laughable to see them 
stretch out their fat little legs in their endeavor to keep 
up. The ground was so broken that we could not keep 
them in sight long enough to get a shot, so on we went, 

Rounding a sudden turn, Smith, who was in advance, 
almost ran into the arms of the old bear who was stand- 
ing on her hindlegs at the base of a es rock while 
the cubs were clawing up behind her. Smith beat a 
quick retreat on his only too willing horse, for his onl 
weapon was a huge knife dangling from his waist. He 
afterward declared he felt the breath of the bear, she 
was so close to him. The Major and I jumped off our 
horses and then we were not more than 60ft. away from 
the bear. Raising our rifles I waited for the Major to 
shoot first. Snap! his gun missed fire. Wrenching down 
the lever to get another cartridge in, something stuck 
and nothing would give. His gun was useless. All this 
time in my excitement the end of my little Remington 
was describing enough airs and circles to puzzle a pro- 
fessor. Getting an me he ge aim on the bear, I was 
about to fire when the Major’s gunstuck. Knowing that 
my little bullet, even if it did hit would hardly prove 
fatal to such a beast, he ordered me not to fire. The 
cubs by this time were out of sight over the top of the 
rocks and the old bear seeing there was no fight in us 
scrambled up after them. Disappointment took the 
place of exhilaration and excitement. In fact { was dis- 
gusted, and I improved the opportunity of getting in 4 
word or two at the Major for his lack of coolness o 
managing his gun. We were all of us sulky as we rode 
on toward the ranch, and the Major lost what little re 
maining grace he had when, being momentarily un wi 
cided which was the right trail in the dark, I decids 
correctly, The buffalo skin I slept on that night in the 
tent transformed itself in my dreams into a bear i 
and reversed matters by sleeping on me, growling rr 
tearing generally. I then rea the truth o A 
Major’s guess, that the bear weighed a thousand ook 
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BILL DAVIS’S BEAR FIGHT. 


ES, I said, as the Colonel finished his story, a revol- 
ver combined with presence of mind no doubt 
saved your friend from death, and that reminds me of a 
story told to me this fall, when Mr, Wythe, Dan Harris 
and I went to the Big Horns elk hunting. Bill Davis 
still bears the marks of the terrific struggle, and the old 
man related the story just as I will try to give it. ‘‘One 
afternoon,” said he, ‘a little while after I had come 
to the country, as I was busy building a log storehouse 
for the grub I expected would come soon by wagon, my 
partner yelled out to me, ‘I say, Bill, there’s a big 
silvertip down in the chokecherry bushes ’cross the 
creek.’ Now you know bear meat is prime eating in 
winter, and such a chance wasn’t to be lost, sol ran 
into the shack and catching up my Winchester started 
to get that bear. I had to go about half a mile, and when 
I got there I couldn’t see anything but the bushes mov- 
ing. At last I made out a brown patch just where the 
bushes ran out to the foot of a hill. So I climbed up, 
and then started down, thinking I would not iet him 
smell me before he saw me and perhaps he’d show 
enough to give rae a good shot, but it was no go he just 
stayed still and wouldn't come out. 

“At last I lost patience, and said to myself I'll just 
plump a bullet into what I can see, though whether it’s 
a head or tail I don’t know. SolI raised up my gun and 
let drive at that brown patch, thinking now he'll make 
for me, and when he geis near I'll split him open. The 
smoke hadn’t cleared away before you’d have thought an 
earthquake had broken loose in them bushes. Of all the 
tumbling and rolling, grunting and squalling I ever heard 
that was the worst. Down he dropped, but was up right 
away; and up the hill he came, mouth wide open. Pye 
seen and killed lots of bears, but this fellow looked about 
four times bigger than any I’ve seen before or since. 
When he got within about s0ft. I threw down the lever 
of my Winchester, and nary cartridge came up. Sick? 
I nearly fainted. I did have sense enough to turn and 
run, yelling to one of the boys who had come near to 
bring my belt of cartridges. But Iwas too late. The bear 
overtook me and struck me on the shoulder, taking all 
the shirt and some of the flesh from that side, and knock- 
ing me spinning to the ground. He was right on top in 
a second, and I'll never forget how big and white those 
teeth looked as he tried to get my head in his jaws, his 
hot breath came full in my face and almost sickened me. 
Luckily I had kept hold of my gun, and now I jammed 
it crosswise in his mouth, which kept him somewhat off 
and his jaws from shutting. Oune rake of his right paw 
took big ribbons of flesh from my side and arm, and to 
—_ him from ripping my stomach open I doubled my 
egs up. 

“The bear was worried by that iron gun barrel and 
gave back a little, so I shot out with both feet and caught 
him just below the paws, head over heels he went down 
the hill, and you can bet I didn’t stay there to see if he 
landed all right. Iran to meet Tom with the cartridge 
belt, and cramming the magazine full, I started back 
after that bear, for I wasn’t going to let him get away 
when he had torn me so. There he was still in the choke- 
cherries, tearing up the bushes and raising Cain. No 
sooner did he see me than back he came, just spoilin 
for another fight, but this time I was ready for him, an 
as he reared I let drive. The ball struck him fair in the 
neck and broke the spinal cord. He gave one jump, fell, 
and rolled down, lying there kicking, but I wasn’t taking 
any chances, for a dead bear ain’t always as dead as he 
looks; so getting a little nearer I gave him one through 
the head that settled him, and I left Tom to skin and cut 
him up, while I pulled out for the house. 

**You ought to have seen Mrs. Davis when she saw me. 
I was one big spot of blood, no shirt, and mighty little 
pou, but she tied me up and I went to bed, and it was a 
ong time before I cared much about tramping around. 
You boys can see the scars yet, and this left hand never 
has got straight. 

‘*How did I come to tackle him with only one cartridge 
in the gun? Well, yousee my boy had been using the 
gun, and hadn’t filled it up as I keep it, and I was in too 
big a hurry to look, but when I got well I just talked to 
him, and he ain’t touched that gun since. 

“No, sir! A knife ain’t no good with a mad grizzly, 
and I’ve never carried a revolver, but if ’'d had one that 
day I wouldn’t have been hurt so; andif you gents intend 
tackling bear just strap a .45 on you, for you may find it 
mighty handy though it’s mean to pack i. - 


A RETROSPECT OF FORTY YEARS. 


'J\WO or three months since, while rowing across Lake 
Pocatapogue, I spied a tent upon an island, which 
brought back like a flash to mind the first tent I ever saw, 
nearly forty years ago. I lived then in the little village 
of Windsor, upon the Susquehanna River, remote from 
lines of travel, and as pretty and secluded a location as 
one would care to see. While playing one day upon the 
village green with other lads, we saw a strange boat 
come down the river and draw up at the point of an 
island near the furthershore. Presently something white 
appeared, whereat one boy, more knowing than the rest 
of us, shouted ‘‘Tent!” and away we ran down across the 
flats and over the long covered bridge at full speed; and 
crossing a short dam, in ten minutes were there. This 
was my first knowledge of such a thing as camping out. 
Two young men formed the party and everything was 
brand new—boat, tent and all. One of the party was 
getting the tent to rights. and the other was dressing 
some fish they had taken on the way down and which he 
put into a skillet and over the fire. The savory smell of 
that mess of fish lingers With me yet. It seemed as 
though I had never smelt anything so good before. 
_ They were not extremely sociable, and did not seem 
impressed to any great degree by our visit. In answer to 
our boyish questions they said they had come from “up 
the river” and were going ‘down the river,” and “for 
fun of course.” I could not quite understand that, but I 
have thought of it a great many times since. I havealso 
thought of and longed for the splendid fishing which was 
then to beehad right at our very doors. ithin forty 
rods of my father’s house were the river and four ponds, 
or coves, as we called them then, all literally alive with 
fish. In those days people fished more for ‘“‘meat” than 
because of fashion, and the waters were not fished to 
death. There were not over half as many people any 
way, and they did not fish for ‘‘count” as much as now; 
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but, as I remember, when they had taken enough they 
would wind the line around the old-fashioned pole and 
gohome. And such fish. I have never seen such perch 
since as we could catch there any day, and the pickerel 
were far larger than now, to say nothing of the pike. I 
went hack to that country a while ago, and it gave me 
pain. “he woods were gone where I used to play, and 
where I had once picked berries by the bushel the woods 
had grown again. The coves had been drained and 
changed to fine meadows; the river did not seem half so 
large, and the fishing—well, it was the same old story. 
Almost the only thing I could find to interest me was 
the time-table of the new railroad where it showed the 
oa of trains. 

he village had in some way imported a live man, and 
had arrived at the dignity of a weekly paper, and not 
spelled with an “‘a,” either. In a recent number sent to 
me I had read how the black bass had been planted and 
had increased and multiplied, and I had said to myself: 
“Vl try them.” So 1 had put a rod in my trunk and 
come around. I called into service a nice old man who 
had worked around my mother’s place, to get me some 
bait, and take his boat and set me across the mill race 
upon the dam. It wasalikely looking place for bass, and 
as I put my rod together and impaled a worm upon the 
hook, a feeling of great peace came upon me, and rejoic- 
ing that I was once more at home and in my old haunts. 
If the old time fish had grown scarce and small, surely I 
could find much to comfort me in the thought that anew 
comer, the gamy bass, was here in all his glory. For a 
little time I enjoyed thinking over my boyhood days so 
much that I scarcely noticed, and cared nothing for, 
the want of luck. I remembered how right here Jake 
Marshall, who was the Izaak Walton of that town, and I 
had caught as many fish asI could carry one morning 
before breakfast. 

Just below the bridge, not the old covered one where 
Captain Jones took toll, but the new iron one, I could see 
Hall’s Eddy, where no one in the old days ever fished in 
vain. Twenty rods behind me was the “swimming hole,” 
where all we boys learned to swim, and where we spent 
hours every day during the summer. Then I began to 
note the absence of bass, and I moved around a little, 
getting a nibble now and then, but nothing encouraging. 
After an hour or two of this I had a bite which was un- 
mistakably bass, and in a spirit of desperation I fairly 
yanked him out upon the dam. 

Down went my aged friend upon his marrow bones and 
gathered him in. 

‘‘Ah! he’s a beauty,” he said, and held him up for me 
to admire. He was about five incheslong. I left. Mc. 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


MOON LAKE. 


HERE is a fascination about our Eastern lakes that 
years of sojourn amid mountains and deserts cannot 
destroy. Years ago I used to troll for pickerel in Lake 
Hopatcong, and cast the fly on the calm waters of Green- 
wood Lake, and the memory of those days is like an 
Indian summor idyl. That was before the days of fash- 
ionable hotels and club houses. A person had to love 
piscatorial pleasures to endure the inconveniences of the 
third-class inns that were then to be found about 
“Brooklyn Pond.” As for the thickets about ‘‘Long 
Pond” (Greenwood Lake), chapparel of the Sierra alone 
could equal them in density. And there was sport at 
Delaware Water Gap before the completion of the rail- 
road along the east bank of the river. Red fox and Vir- 
ginia deer tempted the hunter, nor was the bear a stran- 
ger in the wild lands of Warren and Sussex counties. I 
suppose that now, in the summer season, canoes and 
camps line the shore, and that tennis courts cover the 
natural lawns where erstwhile was the bark camp of the 
hunter who loved to dwell from other men apart. Heaven 
forbid that any canoeist or camper misjudge me for a 
misanthrope. Iam merely comparing the old with the 
new. 

Then there were long vacations in Vermont or amid 
the Berkshires, where I learned to beguile the wary trout, 
or would lazily angle for chubs. Many of these New 
England lakes, nestled among sombre pines, hidden amon, 
the Green Mountains, strangely resemble Donner an 
Weber lakes in the Sierra; but I never enjoyed fishing for 
lake trout in California, even with the most approved of 
tackle, half as much as I delighted in my experience as a 
novice, with the small fry of Yankeedom. ; 

Influenced by the sacred memories of lakes that Ilove, 
I resolved in August to visit the lake region of Nebraska. 
In imagination I saw once more the blue laughing waters, 
white pebbled beach, the greensward beyond anda back- 
ground of pines, noble pines, that I might know a prairie 
State could never produce. Moon Lake was our destina- 
tion. It isstill in the wilderness, but settlers are within 
hailing distance, and next year some hardy adventurer 
will build his cabin where, less than two years ago, Sioux 
and Crows fought for their hunting grounds. The lake is 
the largest of five ponds that lie in the western part of 
Brown county. It is only fiften miles south of the new 
Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley R. R. Had Ibeen 
wise I should have taken the rail to the nearest point, but 
instead we drove 150 miles northwest from Kearney, over 
sand hills and through “bad lands,” thinking with the close 
of each day that we had almost reached a hunter’s para- 
dise. Still the trip gave us an opportunity of seeing and 
judging of the migrations and changes of fauna and flora 
that are so marked in this section. We had expected to 
find the ‘‘whitetail,” but our first victim was a genuine 
Cariacus macrotis, although it is here called ‘‘mule deer” 
as well as “‘blacktail.” It was killed near Brewster on 
the North Loup. From this point north and west deer 
were comparatively abundant. A line drawn from 
Brewster to Julesburg will give the eastern limit of 
antelope for the coming season. There were, last Janu- 
ary, several small herds north of Julesburg and Ogalalla, 
but their westward drift can be traced by the mere novice, 
and, with the present influx of settlers, it is safe to pre- 
dict that in three years there will not be an antelope left 
outside the most western counties of the State. Elk 
signs have almost disappeared about Moon Lake, but a 
few bunches are left in the Cherry country. The elk 
became extinct in central Nebraska about 1877; the ante- 
lope some five years later. 

e seventh day from Kearney brought us to our des- 
tination, and, for Nebraska, the pond was all that could 
be expected. It is a sheet of water three miles in length 
by from one-half to three-fourths of a mile in width. 
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Unlike most Nebraska ponds this is free from rushes and 
sedges, that choke what would otherwise be considered 
beautiful waters. About the banks carices flourish and 
grow to an unusual height, and back of these the hills 
were covered with verdure. Chubs, perch and catfish 
were the only fish, but our sport was not to be with hook 
and line. Prof. Aughey, in his work on the ‘The Physi- 
cal eaten and Geology of Nebraska,” says: ‘The 
mallard was formerly exceedingly common in the State 
during its migration, but it is now much less so, owing, 
no doubt, to the manner in which it was hunted down. 
Many formerly brought forth their young in north Ne- 
braska.” This seems to be the great Saretitiig ground of 
mallards, and, to a certain degree, of the woodduck. 
Here are also found the least tern and the black tern 
with their young. In this primeval solitude we needed 
no blinds, no decoys. It seemed as though there were 
enough mallard about Moon Lake to make, in the proper 
season, good shooting for the whole State. 

In observing signs of bird life I was surprised to find 
the belted kingfisher, which I thought belonged only to 
the river region in the southeastern portion of the State. 
But of songsters we saw none. We had passed their 
western limit, though they keep pace with fruit trees and 
timber claims. And here is a nut for ornithologists to 
crack. For several summers while camping beside some 
trout stream, high up in the mountains of Idaho, in 
Alpine valleys where wild flowers run riot, I have been 
wakened at dawn by the matin song of the thrushies, 
Nowhere in the West have I listened to such a chorus. It 
was as though the songsters had left the hillsides of New 
England, and were watching the sunrise from the ridge- 

le of the continent. Brown thrushes, wood thrushes, 

ches, warblers all were singing. These are the birds of 

the East, not of the West. ow do they getthere? For 
an interval of seven hundred miles they are not observed 
even as a migratory species. So far as I can judge, they 
foilow the Arkansas or Missouri to their headwaters, and 
then summer northward and southward among the pines 
and quaking aspens, staying scarce two months, then dis- 
appearing as mysteriously as they came. This is a digres- 
sion, but it is the privilege of the indulger in reminis- 
cences to ramble. So, in this glorious November weather, 
whether tramping over prairie, gun on shoulder, after 
quail or chicken, or, sitting in the twilight, beside the 
cheerful fire, I see the past and hold for truth that 

“To him in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language. 

KEARNEY, Neb. 


Alatuyal History. 


THE SUPER-SENSE OF ANIMALS. 


ECAUSE inferior animals have organisms less ex- 
quisite than man’s, because their limbs are imper- 
fectly developed, their articulation defective and their 
wouubalee? limited, some metaphysicians contend that 
they have no rational intellect. Can this be proved? 
The human race, fortunately for itself, is able to declare 
verbally what it knows and what it can do; but as for 
the brutes. so designated, before the vane court of 
human adjudication they are compelled by their physical 
disability to be silent. Alack! if they could only speak 
their thoughts what an intellectual capacity some of 
them might reveal! 

If animals have a language of their own by which 
they can communicate with others of their own species, 
as it is obvious they have, but are unable to make it in- 
telligible to man, does it reflect most upon their inability 
to impart or man’s incapacity to receive? What shall 
determine the standard of comparative intelligence be- 
tween the two? Assuredly it must try the patience of 
highly cultivated animals to make such stupid creatures 
as men comprehend what they want. A man will drown 
or his house burn up before his dog can make him under- 
stand that something is wrong or that assistance is 
needed. 

Intelligence is by no means limited by the capacity to 
manifest and impart it. How can we manifest our intel- 
ligence if we have not the perfect organs and members? 
A man who has lost his palate cannot make himself un- 
derstood; are we to assume, therefore, that his intellect 
is deficient? We estimate intelligence chiefly by vocal 
and written emanations of the mind; but if a man be a 
cripple, without limbs, as well as a mute (such have 
lived) how can he prove himself superior to a dumb 
brute which is handicapped in the same way? He may 
be, but how can he prove it? We cannot in justice 
affirm that he is a dunce and an imbecile just because 
he makes no sign. Balaam’s ass did well enough as soon 
as his tongue was loosed, and yet his simple master had 
always sized him up for nothing more than the ass he 
appeared to be. How often men as egregiously mis- 
judge their own kind! It has been the habit of even en- 

ightened nations to call each other barbarians until their 

reciprocal intercourse and interchange of tongues dis- 
covered that they were in many respects equally gifted 
and accomplished. To every ignoramus a foreigner is 
always “stupid” until his language is acquired. 

Any person who will quietly and unobserved watch 
the everyday intercourse of brutes, whether domestic or 
wild, will soon get to understand the sounds and the 
signs by which they communicate with each other, and, 
in the case of farm animals, signify to their owners 
their wants and distresses, and oftentimes their pur- 

ses; and if he can ever gain their confidences he 
will find them quite companionable and by no means be- 
neath his acquaintance. Sign language as a makeshift 
for lingual disability has been employed for time indefi- 
nite by savages and nomadic people, as well as by mutes 
and brutes; but do intellectual and cultivated men, with 
all their superior genius and aptitude, assisted by a 
superior mobility of features, succeed in this method of 
communication any better than the brutes? are they any 
quicker to apprehend? Man’s intellectual face helps the 
brute to read and interpret its purpose and meaning. The 
brutes, it would seem, in the absence of equally express- 
ive features, are furnished with mobile ears and indica- 
tive tails, and even with cuticles which shrink and 
shiver with varying emotion—manifestly a providential 
interposition in behalf of the man. , 

The physical expressions which the animals employ to 
manifest their passions, requirements, distresses and 
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emotions, are precisely similar to man’s. They caress 
with their lips and limbs, show resentment by facial dis- 
tortion, bites and kicks, and fear by a tremor; they lea 
with joy, loll with thirst, lag with fatigue, and attac 
for revenge or reprisal. Even fishes, with their poor 
deficient bodies, are able to manifest many mental opera- 
tions in a manner intelligible to man, as well as to each 
other. There is no end to authenticated instances of 
animal sagacity, indicating premeditation, plan, purpose, 
sense of duty, prudence, gratitude, method, judgment. 
Animals memorize. They cherish malice, they dream in 
their sleep, they can count, they have a sense of injustice, 
a consciousness of error, and notions of forgiveness and 
reparation. I have seen a brute of a man requite the 
clumsy caress of his horse by a thumping blow on the 
nose. His supreme intelligence did not comprehend the 
animal’s action, forsooth. Now some men get vexed if 
they are not readily understood. Did the horse show 
temper—this noble animal whom Job represents as 
endued with the spirit of the tempest? Did he even 
resent the outrage? Not by retaliation, although he 
plainly indicated his keen sense of the indignity. hat 
may we suppose his emotions to have been at treatment 
so regardless and unprovoked? Yet he presently forgave 
all. Do not say that he forgot, for at all times afterward 
heshrank with apprehension when his master approached. 
Oh! the gentleness, forbearance and long-suffering of the 
brutes, who oft-times grieve in silence—speechless and 
unable to utter protest or complaint. 


Animals meditate. Dogs have been seen to sit in a 
fit of abstraction, so that no one could engage their 
attention, and presently start off with an impetus which 
showed there was a mental impulse behind it. That was 
a keen sense of finesse displayed by the Newfoundland dog 
at a seaside resort, when he pushed little girls off the 
pier so that he could jump in magnanimously to the res- 
cue, and thereby obtain the reward of a handful of candy 
which he anticipated the grateful parents would bestow. 
He repeated the trick so often that he fell into suspicion 
and disgrace, but his method showed not only a concep- 
tion of the efficacy of a virtuous act and its logical recom- 
pense, but the advantage of deception when successfully 
practiced. A crow which I knew of shammed hunger 
habitually, so as to obtain more food, which he invariably 
carried off and hid in a wall, and then came back for 
more. Jn this way he accumulated large hoards of prov- 
ender. A certain Java sparrow was able to distinguish 
the click of its master’s latch-key in the hall door from 
any other person’s, and flew to meet him with demon- 
strations of joy as soon as he entered the house. He 
never made a mistake. Asagacious mastiff always pulled 
the door bell when he intel toenter. A parrot in New 
Orleans seemed to answer questions categorically, and 
recognized different persons, calling them by name. The 
intelligence of insects is perhaps even more wonderful. 
Fishes exhibit remarkable sagacity, which has been made 
the theme of writers for two thousand years. 

Men are constantly imposed upon by their designing 
fellow men, but animals seldom err in their judgment of 
human character, or of their own. They can tell off 
hand whether a man be tricky, vicious, kind or cruel, 
brave or craven, vacillating or self-reliant. They will 
shun or menace some men at sight. Other men will as 

romptly engage their confidence. It is said that a man’s 
Goat impression is usually correct, but that he afterward, 
allows his reason to run away with his judgment, and is 
thus deceived. Wherein, then, does the wisdom of expe- 
rience surpass the sublime quality of intuitive perception? 

Animals in herds are of thesame mind. They move and 
act always in concert; and inasmuch as their judgment 
of natural phenomena is well nigh infallible, may they 
not be mentally qualified to judge of situations where 
they are not required to act? The moment a man begins 
to argue with himself, that is prima facie evidence that 
he is astray. It is this feeling of doubt which makes us 
seek counsel of others; it is the consciousness of our in- 
nate fallibility which vexes us when the opinion we seek 
is opposed to our own. Whenever a man gets lost he 
either goes aimlessly ahead, or else he attempts to reason 
himself into the right path, and so almost invariably 
chooses the wrong one. Nothing but good luck will ever 
extricate hin. Animals never get lost, because they 
seldom find themselves in a false position, unless re- 
strained of their own volition. A man will attempt to 
drive a horse over an open bridge in the dark, or an un- 
seen precipice, but the horse resists. What gives the 
horse intuitive perception and not the man? A horse has 
been known to walk a stringpiece at night whose pres- 
ence its rider did not even suspect, and which he could 
not traverse in broad daylight. A man will perish of 
thirst in a desert or lose his way, but his horse will take 
him to water or to his home. A man cannot even tell 
the points of the compass by the natural signs which are 
above and all around him, nor does he perceive the signs 
themselves, He will even look to the ears of his mule 
for intimations of proximate danger. Man is constantly 
apprehensive of calamities which perchance never come, 
but the animals have a prescience which enables them to 
avoid actual danger when it impends. It would seem as 
if all the factitious helps of human science were unequal 
to brute discernment, 

Domestic animals are more helpless than wild ones. 
Whenever they place their confidence in man, or become 
dependent upon him, they become less able to take care 
of themselves; but if they revert to the wild state they 
presently recover their natural capabilities. They can 
find better shelter, if not better food, than man usually 
provides. We seldom hear of wild animals freezing to 
death or being overtaken by floods, like domestic cattle 

or sheep; yet we are apt to regard domestic animals as 
the most intelligent of the two, simply because our ac- 
quaintance with them is more intimate. We understand 
them better through their visible traits, and by the smat- 
tering of their language which we have acquired. 

The habit of observation in animals amounts to a 
second sight. Is it mere instinct which directs the honey 
bee in his repeated flights to the same far distant spot, 
and even to the same individual and identical flower 
which blooms among the myriads around it? Having 
discovered it accidentally in the first place, or been 
guided to it by the subtle sense which . possesses, he 
never errs afterward. Nodoubt he exercises the faculties 
of observation and memory, and his perception is so 
acute, and his mpmeney 60 retentive, that they never fail 
him. Surely the landmarks and guides for the observa- 


tion of men are as numerous, conspicuous and infallible 
If men would only exercise 


as they are for the bee. 
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their faculties of observation more they would be smarter. 
Such are masters of legerdemain. The significance of all 
these testimonies will be admitted by all who do not re- 
d them from a plane so lofty that they cannot discern 
their intellectual depth. But animals do not reveal their 
best intelligence to men except under most favoring cir- 
cumstances. Animals are imbued with a constitutional 
timidity and mistrust of man, implanted for their own 
protection, and their fear is well founded, for man’s 
habitual attitude toward them is aggressive, his constant 
eowpore being to kill, capture, enslave, or even to torture 
or his own profit or amusement. With some this fear 
amounts to absolute fright, their entire thoughts being 
engrossed with the sole idea of flight or keeping out of 
reach, so that there is no room for other mental oper- 
ations. No wonder that their attributes don’t shine out. 
Scare a man out of his wits and he tosses out the mirror 
and tenderly totes the mattress; but deer, foxes and 
hares, with the hounds at their heels, preserve their 
presence of mind sufficiently to contrive matchless ex- 
edients to baffle their pursuers. They formulate new 
evices on the jump and apply them on the emergency. 
Is not this a high order of genius? Something more than 
instinct? The man who contrives something after months 
of study is called an inventor, and he gets a patent on his 
rocess, but there are no patents on the expedients of a 
‘ox which are ‘‘fresh every hour.” 

The intelligence of animals is modifled by their contact 
with man. The moment their overpowering sense of 
fear is banished they begin to manifest it in a hundred 
charming ways. It is in this mood of confidence that 
they become susceptible to what is called “training,” but 
which is, in truth, a mutual interchange of intelligences 
through juxtaposition; for is not man a self-confessed 
student of nature, obtaining a moiety of his knowledge 
by observations of animals’ habits. If sometimes a 
student, have they always a preceptor? 

Development comes by genius through necessity. 
Brute wants are measured by the means to provide, but 
human wants increase with the means of providing; and 
this cumulative urgency of mankind is constantly stimu- 
lating the invention of Lhasanan machines and devel- 
oping the intellect. Time is no object to brutes. They 
have no incentive to devise what they do not need and 
could not use or handle if they did. Their personal 
endowment is all sufficient for their simple requirements 
in their normal state of contentment. Until a man has 
learned the application of mechanical contrivances they 
are of no more service to him than they are to the brute. 
Both would alike die of thirst beside a cistern fastened with 
a combination lock. But animals often get to know the 
uses of implements, and that right soon. A horse will 
unlock a gate, let down the bars and worka pump handle 
to geta drink. The ox in the shambles comprehends the 
deadly use of the axe and knife and bellows in terror of 
the blow which he cannot avert, because he is so deplor- 
ably handicapped by nature. 

The chief difference between the intellectual promptings 
of men and brutes is that brutes as an order contemplate 
only the present, while man is concerned for the future, 
chiefly on account of the taint of sin, which inheres in 
him, and the penalty which he must forefend or incur; 
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pearing in various forms in the final accounting in 
closest intimacy with the Author of the Universe. The 
animals were with man in the beginning; they have kept 
progressive pace and place with human development, and 
s0 will continue unto the end. Then, not only typically, 
but in fact, “the lion will lie down with the lamb, and a 
little child shall lead them.” CHARLES HALLOCK. 


BUFFALO DOMESTICATION. 


ae domestication and successful rearing of the 

buffalo has at length become an accomplished 
fact. A dozen years ago we had something to say on 
this subject, which was published in FOREST AND STREAM 
of March 15, 1877. After speaking of the rapid destruction 
of the buffalo which was then taking place, and callin 
attention to the fact that the Yellowstone National Par 
was the only region of our country where the buffalo 
could be preserved in a state of nature, we said: 

‘‘But this is not the only means by which the buffalo 
may be preserved. An animal which in all essential 
respects agrees so closely with the domestic cattle must 
surely prove of vast importance to the farmer and stock 
raiser, if its domestication were but systematically 
attempted. We have at various times seen in Montana, 
Nebraska and Kansas young buffaloes running at large 
with the herds of domestic cattle, and in their actions 
resembling in all respects their tame companions. With 
the cattle they would wander off for days or weeks to 
distant parts of the range, returning from time to time, 
and being quite as gentle and docile as the other in- 
dividuals of the herd. When these calves approach 
maturity, what more natural than that the bulls should 
be broken to the yoke? The owner is not slow to avail 
himself of their enormous strength, and teams of young 
bulls are by no means uncommon in the vicinity of the 
buffalo range. A Montana settler told us a year or two 
since that a yoke of these animals which he had uatil 
recently possessed could pull more than ‘any two of 
cattle on the place.’ Their power and endurance are un- 
doubted, though their temper is not, perhaps, of the best. 
In fact, it is said if they desire to go in any particular 
direction, or not to go at all, nothing that the driver can 
say or do will have the slightest effect in changing their 
determination. Such little eccentricities as these, how- 
ever, would no doubt be overcome after a generation or 
two of domestication, or might be more immediately 
modified by a cross of domestic blood. 

‘‘The experiment of cross breeding the buffalo with our 
domestic stock is said to have been successful in the 
highest degree wherever it has been attempted. The 
progeny seem to be very hardy; the milk of the cows is 
exceedingly rich, and the supply bountiful, and the flesh 
is in no respect inferior to the best beef. Gallatin states 
that ninety years ago both pure and half bred buffalo 
were common in Virginia, the calves being frequently 
captured with dogs and brought into the towns to be 
reared. Mr. Robt. Wickliffe, writing to Mr. Audubon in 
1843, mentioned that for thirty years he had bred the 
pure and mixed stock with success. Ultimately, how- 
ever, through lack of care, the race of the bison has in 
all cases been merged into that of the domestic stock. In 


and the incomprehensible enigma is that the brutes should | the West the experiment is now being tried once more, 
be helplessly involved in the pains and tribulations of a| and we earnestly hope it may succeed. 


transgression in which they took no part. 

The term ‘‘instinct” is a very convenient designation 
for men to use when they fail to explain the inscrutable 
operations of the animal intelligence. Like the proto- 
plasm in the cell, which is essentially the same in all 
organic matter, so is the inherent energy of the spiritual 
intelligence wherever it exists. The intellectual germs 
or elements are essentially the same in angels, men and 
animals, but in different stages of development; and who 
can guess how nearly they approximate? Itis impossible 
to analyze them or define them separately, for they all 


‘It is an accepted fact that the buffalo on the plains is 
to become a thing of the past, but there remain these 
boundless prairies, their former feeding grounds, still 
covered with the richest of pasture. Already these are 
becoming immense stock farms, over which range hun- 
dreds of thousands of the broad-horned steers of Texas. 
The old buffalo ranges are filling up with cattle, and by 
the importation of blooded bulls the quality of the stock 
is being continually improved. From these plains a large 
portion of the beef for Eastern and European consump- 
tion will ultimately be derived. Before the buffalo 


blend just where they seem most to divide. When this| wholly disappear some intelligent effort should be made 


mundane envelope is sloughed off, the intellectual facul- 
ties will appear without handicap or hamper, and al! will 
start fair on the new epoch of existence. Happy will 
those creatures be whose advanced career in the future 
life has not been prejudiced by the taint acquired in the 
primary school of earth. 

The end for which mankind is created and toward 
which he is being carried by the drift of time, is con- 
tained, according to the Scripture, in “‘love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, contentment, gentleness, goodness, tem- 
perance and self-control.” All these the animals have 
inherent; and who dare say that, living in communit 
with men, and dying as men die, they have not wit 
men a common lot and destiny, whatever it be? 

Animals were created before men; and when men 
came into the world, as naked and hirsute as the brutes 
themselves, with no higher aims than theirs, and no am- 
bition beyond immediate subsistence and enjoyment, 
they regarded their predecessors with the Seletenrs 
natural to all latest comers. They looked to them for 
ae and from them learned how to provide for their 
own daily wants. It was not until man came into pos- 
session of the knowledge and faculties which he was for- 
bidden to acquire, that he began to have inordinate de- 
sires; that he became conscious of unsatisfied require- 
ments; and when he commenced to assert his delegated 
right of dominion over the beasts, and to measure the 
as which had been given him to cope with and sub- 

ue them, he had to meet them with their own crude 
weapons, tooth, finger and claw—for the sons of Adam 
had no guns—and the respect which he then conceived 
for their might and prowess is shown in every way in 

rimitive fable, song, statue, story and hieroglyph. And 
ong erat in the course of human advancement, 
men regarded the animals as gifted with a superior in- 
telligence. They adopted their generic names for their 


for inter-breeding on a a scale, so that ere the last of 
the shaggy wild brutes has yielded up his life there 
shall have been infused into our Western cattle the hardy 
blood of their obliterated relatives. 

‘Thus the plains and bluffs will not be tenantless. Long 
after the dark, serried and resistless masses have disap- 
peared, and the thunder of a million hoofs has died 
away, there will remain a new race blending the best 

ualities of our present stock with those of the buffalo. 
So may these sturdy half-breeds wander over and draw 
fat subsistence from the same hills which were once 
blackened by the dusky hordes of their untamed an- 
cestors.” 

The prophécy then made seems in a fair way to be ful- 
filled. There are now in this country nearly 250 
buffalo in a state of domestication, and while a part of 
them are kept in cages or so restrained of their liberty 
that it is impossible for them to do well, yet not far from 
a hundred and seventy head are in a perfectly natural 
state and are increasing at a very satisfactory rate, as 
mee as interbreeding successfully with the domestic 
cattle. 

Besides these domesticated and captive animals, there 
are the wild herds, of which one, that in the Yellowstone 
National Park, is protected by the United States Govern- 
ment, and the other, that on the Arctic slope, by its 
extreme northern habitat. The Yellowstone herd may 
number 300 head, and consists entirely of the so-called 
‘mountain bison;” while the Peace River herd is the 
form known as the “‘wood buffalo,” and is now very rare, 
though a few still exist there. The most recent advices 
speak of this herd as divided into two bands, one of 
which, numbering about 200, ranges on the east side of 
Peace River, between that stream and the Athabaska; 
while the other and larger band is on Salt River, further 
north, and is supposed to number about 600 head. Two 


own families and clans; they wore their effigies and | small bands, one of twelve and one of eight head, were 


skins in amulets, charms and totems; they worshipped 
them in symbol and in fact, even to the calling forth of 
the divine protest at Mt. Sinai. They venerated and 
held sacred the living, and they apotheosized the dead. 
They illustrated their homage in allegory and tradition, 
in the Zodiac, and in the brightest constellations of the 
firmament. 


Ever since the commencement of the Christian era, 
the Holy Spirit, intellect ineffable, has been typified by 
a dove, and even so appeared in supernatural manifesta- 
tion at the Transfiguration. The second person of the 
Trinity is symbolized by the figure of a lamb, and, as if 
to forecast the final preferment of animals under the 
divine economy, we have in the Apocalypse beasts ap- 





seen this summer in northern Montana in the neighbor- 
hood of the head of the Musselshell River, but besides 
these there are probably not fifty wild buffalo on the 
continent. . 
Mr. C. J. Jones is now the largest breeder of buffalo in 
the world, for by his purchase of the Bedson herd he 
has acquired possession of. most of the buffalo under 
domestication. His herd numbers 127, full-blooded 
animals, and twenty-three cross-breeds. His pure bloods 
are about equally divided as to sex. This will enable him 
to go into the business of raising half-breed stock to an 
extent that is almost without limit, and at the same time 
will enable him to keep his herd pure. Of the other 
bunches of domesticated buffalo much less is known. 
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Crossbred Heifer, % buffalo, 4 Galloway. 
Half-breed Buffalo Cow. 


The largest one in the United States of which we have 
any knowledge numbers about thirty head. This belongs 
to Charley Alure. Mr. Goodnight has a dozen or fifteen 
head, and Mr. Dupree, as we are informed by Mr. 
Hornaday, nine pure bloods. William F. Cody has 
about eighteen of these animals, and last spring had 
no less than five calves. His cows are apparently 
more fertile than buffalo cows usually are in captivity, 
and if this is the case we believe it to be due mainly to 
the fact that they get more or less exercise, being daily 
driven several times about a large inclosure by mounted 
men and atagoodrateofspeed. All wild animals in astate 
of nature take a great deal of exercise; often alarmed, 
they run, and even when undisturbed are constantly 
moving about in search of food. Such exercise they can- 
not get in confinement, and therefore the functions of life 
are disturbed and the health of the animal suffers, which 
of course interferes with its productiveness. 

Theremaining buffalo are scattered about in small par 
with shows or in the zoological gardens. The buffalo 
breeds, however, even in close captivity,and there aresome 
calves which have never been outside their cages. Mr. 
Jones's herd of buffalo, living on the range, as did their 
ancestors, and thus leading a natural life, should do well, 
and, although the buffalo is not a rapid breeder, should 
increase. 

Attempts at buffalo domestication are not altogether 
new, and as implied in the extract above quoted tame 
buffalo were known in Virginia a century ago, and in 
Kentucky only a little later. In 1842 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had a herd of tame buffalo at Ft. Edmonton, 
on the Saskatchewan. Like all the others it began with 
the capture of a few calves, gradually increasing until it 
numbered about thirty individuals. Although these 
buffalo ranged and fed with the cattle, they neyer inter- 
bred withthem. This herd was finally lost, goin#off with 
the wild buffalo one year when the latter came close to Ed- 
monton. Although the experiments have extended over so 
long a time, but little has ever been put on record concern- 
ing the breeding of the domesticated buffalo. Audubon re- 
corded some facts furnished him by Mr. Robert Wickliffe, 
of Kentueky, and an occasional note on the subject has 
appeared in FOREST AND STREAM. Besides these, little or 
nothing is known of the habits of this species in domesti- 
cation. We therefore turn naturally for information 
about buffalo breeding to Mr. Jones, who has for three 
years had these animals on his farm, and who has given 
careful attention to their habits. 

Although in his first attempts at capturing calves Mr. 
Jones was probably only gratifying a fancy, he was 
shrewd enough to see very soon that if his herd could be 
made large enough it would produce money, and a good 
deal of it. As the idea took shape and grew he devoted 
more and more attention to the matter, purchased buffalo 
singly or in herds wherever they could be had, until 
from a bunch of four in 1885 his herd has grown to 127 in 
1888, and besides the twenty-three cross-breeds which he 
has, he believes that he has about one hundred domestic 
cows in calf to buffalo bulls. 

Viewed from the commercial standpoint, there seems 
little doubt as to the success of this experiment. No fur 
has yet been found which offers such protection against 
the cold as the buffalo robe. The buffalo coat is a neces- 
sity throughout the Northwest—east of the Mountains. 
Nothing else will keep out the cutting wind and the 
bitter cold of the terrible winter storms of that region. 
As we have already stated, the robe of the cross-bred stock 
is better, more even and handsomer than that of the pure- 
bred buffalo, and for such robes as these animals seem to 
peodnge there will always be a market at good prices. 

he hide of a three-year-old steer, three-fourths buffalo, 
slaughtered by Mr. Jones, brought $75. This specimen 
dressed 1,280lbs., and the flesh sold at 18 cents per pound, 
nh the total product of the animal something over 
$300. The cross-bred cattle are said to be much heavier 
than the pure bloods, and when it is understood that a 
full-grown buffalo bull weighs more than 2,000lbs., it 
will be seen that the importance of these animals as beef 
cattle is ve eat. owever, it will be readily con- 
ceived that it is not from this point of view that the 
breeder considers them at the present time. He is raising 
these cattle for breeding purposes, and it is in this, as 
will be seen by reference to our recent remarks about 
them, that their chief value will be found. It seems 
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altogether probable that by judicious inter-breeding with 
our native range cattle, a new race, larger, stronger and 
far heavier than anything now known, will te produced. 
In the half-breed stock the hump almost disappears, as 
will be seen in the illustration, and we have an animal of 
great size and tremendous sturdiness. The hardiness of 
these cross-breeds is undoubted, their beef seemingly 
equal to the best from domestic stock, and the milk, in 
the cases when half-breeds have been tested, fair in quan- 
tity and very rich. The fact that the cross-bred stock are 
fertile among themselves and with the parent stock on 
either side is by far the most important point connected 
with these experiments, and opens up limitless possibili- 
oe toward the improvement of the domestic 
cattle. 

Mr. Jones recommends the crossing of the buffalo with 
the Galloway and Polled Angus, two strains of domestic 
cattle renowed for the excellence and quantity of the 
beef which they produce and for their heaviness of coat. 
The three-quarter and seven-eighth buffalo crosses with 
these breeds are said to yield a robe as choice as sealskin, 
and of the same color. Besides its outer hair, the Gallo- 
way is known to have an under fur which is soft and 
mossy, and gaining in length, thickness and gloss by the 
coe cross, its robe is unequaled fur warmth and 

auty. 

Mr. Jones’ experience goes to show that the buffalo 
cow is seldom or never impregnated by the domestic 
bull, while the domestic cow breeds readily to the male 
buffalo. The hybrids of whatever degree are fertile to 
either parent. For many years a popular impression 
has existed in the West that the domestic cow cannot 
give birth to acalf by a buffalo bull, on account of the 
ae or as it is sometimes put, the great size of the 
shoulders. This impression, to which allusion was made 
in our editorial of Nov. 29, on “Buffalo Breeding,” 
we believe to be entirely erroneous. Asa matter of fact 
the buffalo calf has at birth no hump at all. Itisa 
large calf; nothing more. All the great development of 
the dorsal spines which form the hump, takes place dur- 
ing the growth of the animal from birth to maturity. 
The half-bred calf is a large animal, and small domestic 
cows may have difficulty in parturition, but with large 
loose-hipped cows, especially if they can be watched 
when the time for calving approaches, there is no diffi- 
culty. The domesticated buffalo are no more difficult to 
handle than our ordinary cattle. The bulls are some- 
times cross and unruly during the breeding season, but 
not more so than at times are range bulls. As the 
strength of the buffalo is greater than that of the domes- 
tic stock, and as generations of inheritance have not yet 
accustomed them to confinement, they need stronger 
fences than cattle, if they are to be kept up close. 

From information which we are able to gather on this 
subject it would seem that there are at present enough 
captive buffaloes in this country to perpetuate the race in 
a condition of domestication for a long time. The rear- 
ing of these animals seems to present no difficulties that 
cannot be overcome, and fresh blood can be had by the 
interchange of bulls between breeders living at a distance 
from one another. The useof bulls for the improvement 
in size and hardiness of our domestic range cattle is des- 
tined to prove an important factor in the Western cattle 
business, and the prophecies made in our article of twelve 
years ago seem likely to be fulfilled. 

The illustrations which we present this week are from 
photographs of individuals of Mr. Jones’s herd. 


GAME IN TOWN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Speaking of ‘“‘game in town,” about three weeks ago a 
resident of this city found a buck one morning caught in 
the fence surrounding his yard, ard killed it with an axe. 
Last year a bear was killed within the city limits about 
three miles from where I am writing. 

I also saw a large owl on Boston Common some years 
ago, and two other instances occurred near my home on 
Beacon Hill, near the Gilded Dome. A skunk was killed 
on the next street to mine; and in the house across the 
way a canary bird, which hung in a cage at an open win- 
dow, was attacked bya large hawk. The hawk was 
driven away with gitaak ens made a fierce fight for the 
possession of the bird. It is easier to account for the pres- 
ence of the birds than that of the skunk. How the ani- 
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mal ever found his way into the heart of Boston till he 
met his fate in the back yard of a dwelling house I never 
could understand, but the fact remains. 

One Sunday a short time ago a black bear went through 
the village of Athens, Maine, passing through the main 
street. He was followed and shot, and a friend of mine 
bought the skin. The bear had only two feet, one fore 
and one hindfoot being minus, so that his visit to town 
was probably not his first introduction to the methods of 
man. He had evidently had some previous experience 
with civilization in the shape of steel traps. W. A. B. 

BANGOR, Me., Dec. 10. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On relating to one of your subscribers an incident that 
happened to me on Monday of this week, he said that +ou 
would like to know of it, as it was of interest to all sports- 
men. As I was about coming out of Geo. W. Russel’s 
jeweler’s store, No. 22 N. Sixth, exactly. opposite Com- 
mercial street, I had just i my hand out to open the 
door, when there was a loud thud on the thick plate glass. 
I turned to him and said, “George. those boys playing 
there in the street are trying to give you a Christmas 
present by breaking your glass,” but on looking down I 
saw a fine woodcock lying Sena: It had evidently flown 
straight up the street from Jersey, from beyond Camden, 
across the river, and right up the stre+t in a straight line, 
striking the glass with terrific force, killing the bird and 
almost breaking the glass. This happened about 12 
o’clock noon. E. T. JOHNSON. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 12. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Regarding two items in your paper a few weeks since 
about a ruffed grouse and a bevy of quail having been 
seen in the city of Cambr‘dge, I would suggest that that 
city must be a favored locality indeed, as a friend in- 
formed me that he, on Nov. 28 (day before Thanksgiving), 
saw a ruffed grouse within a few yards of his house in 
Cambridgeport, and leaving his breakfast table for two 
or three moments, returned with the bird, which he had 
in the meantime shot. I heard also of three quail being - 
seen within a quarter of a mile of the Cambridge City 
Hall, and also of two owls, one of which was shot. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 6. Hous. 


OWL AND MAN, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just returned from my annual outing in the 
Maine woods, of which I want to send you some account 
if I can ever get time to write it, but I will give a few 
bits this time which I think cught to be preserved. 

The first is of a singular encounter between a man and 
an owl, the scene of which has often been pointed out to 
me by. my guides. The occurrence is well known, and if 
I mistake not the hero of it is still living in Brownville or 
vicinity. A teamster, taking in a load of baled hay toa 
lumber camp by the way of the old “tote road” from 
Brownville to the Jo Merry Lakes, stopped late in the 
afternoon to bait his horses, His halt was under a big yel- 
low birch, and while his horses munched their oats the 
teamster coiled himself up on the top of his load and 
pulled his blanket over him fora little nap. Whether he 
slept longer than he intended I do not know, but when he 
awoke it was nearly dusk. He with a quick movement 
drew his blanket from his face, when instantly his face 
was pierced deeply by sharpand cruel talons. This fierce 
onslaught had been made by a huge owl, which on seeing 
his white face suddenly revealed, and doubtless taking it 
for a rabbit or some such animal, had instantiy pounced 
with all his energy from the tree above. The assaulted 
man, frenzied with pain and terror, and not in the least 
knowing what had seized him, grasped desperately at his 
enemy, and clutching the legs of the owl with one hand © 
and its neck with the other, actually by one wrench tore 
its head from its body. How he extricated the talons 
from his face and how he made his way to the clearings 
and help the man hardly knew. I believe that by great 
good fortune his eyes were not destroyed, but for a long 
time the swollen condition of his face prevented him from 
seeing, and I have often heard a description of his appear- 
ance during that period. 

Several times mp gunn have told me of apparently 
hostile swoops at t heads made by owls in the dusk, 
but I have never heard, save in this one instance, of 
actual injury so inflicted, C. H, Amgs, 
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NESTING OF LEACH’S PETREL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I noticed in your issue of Nov. 29 the account of the 
meeting of the A. O. U., which included the statements 
of Dr. Louis B. Bishop, giving his experience with the 
nidification of a species of petrel which he found at the 
Magdalen Islands. Dr. Bishop expressed an opinion that 
the petrels did make some nest at the end of their bur- 
rows and exhibited a nest, which he secured, as evidence. 
It seemed, however, that in the opinion of other promin- 
ent ornithologists these nests which Dr. Bishop found 
were the work of mice, in which the finding of the petrel 
eggs was a mere coincidence. 

From the meagre details given Iam unable to ascer- 
tain what species of petrel Dr. Bishop found at the Mag- 
dalen Islands, but the following may prove of interest 
with reference to the discussion. 

I spent the first two weeks in June, 1887, at Grand 
Manan, N. B., with Mr. Simeon F. Cheney, whom doubt- 
less many of your naturalist readers well know; and in 
company with him and two other gentlemen visited 
White House Island, a great resort for the Leach’s petrel 
(Oceanodroma leucorhoa). We explored over fifty of their 
burrows, and in nearly all which contained eggs, I found 
a handful of chaff, upon which the eggs were placed. In 
some instances the burrows were so fresh as to admit of 
little probability of mice ever having inhabited them; and 
these also contained the usual litter at the end of the 
burrow. 

While the arrangement of the finely cut grass, etc., 
did greatly resemble the usual work of mice, yet the 
reasoning from cause to effect was so apparent and con- 
clusive that I readily ascribed it to the petrel. In some 
of the new burrows the straws were mixed with the new 
earth, and in such new incompleted homes I would 
always find a pair of petrels, while the burrows contain- 
ing eggs would be occupied by single birds. Several old 
burrows would be occupied by lone birds, presumably a 
retreat for the males, and such holes contained no nests. 

Should these nests be proven to be the work of mice, 
then we must look for an intimacy which will rival the 
prairie dog-owl-rattlesnake story of the Western plains. 

F. H. CARPENTER. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


THAT CHRISTMAS HUNT. 


S fresh as the crisp breezes that swept across the 
cheerless hilltops was I last Christmas morning 
when, after a brisk three-mile jaunt, I drew rein before 
an old-fashioned farmhouse. From the tumble-down 
chimney at its further end a faint wreath of smoke curled 
lazily upward, while across the frost-encrusted window 
panes little streaks of dampnesscrept comfortingly. The 
signs of warmth and a Merry Christmas within were alto- 
gether pleasing, and in mighty sharp contrast to the 
slashing wind and oppressive mercury without. 

My former companion on many a tramp afield, A., met 
me at the door. He signified his intention to join me in 
a scramble after the grouse. From the dusty depths of 
an upper story the historic muzzleloader, long of barrel 
and straight of stock, was rescued. The process of clean- 
ing was simple and devoid of ordinary ornamentation, 
consisting merely of an enormous injection of common 
black powder, the rust-eaten exterior of the family heir- 
loom being rubbed briefly with a coarse cloth profusely 
saturated with kerosene oil. We struck for a deep, far- 
reaching ravine, densely timbered, something like a half 
mile west. I don’t suppose there is anywhere a locality 
to hunt in more uncomfortable than in this same guich. 
A good many of the terribly steep declivities are cov- 
ered with a remarkably thick undergrowth that makes 
any sort of progress exceedingly difiicult. The tedious, 
toilsome hours passed, and not a bird wassighted. Then, 
as the mellow notes of the dinner horn floated down the 
lane from the house, echoing from tangled copse to tow- 
ering bluff, A.’s big gauge came abruptly to his shoulder 
and a fine bird was knocked from its perch on the top- 
most branch of a stately hemlock. A. doesn’t profess to 
care a rap for the shooting ethics of the modern sports- 
man and never takes any chances on a wing-shot. So it 
came about that on this particular occasion the blunder- 
buss beat the breechloader. 

After paying our respects to a Christmas collection of 
toothsome things we again adjourned to the neighboring 
woodland. Game signs were pretty nearly obliterated. 
Finally, however, I succeeded in getting up a surpris- 
ingly large partridge. The bird arose full 40yds. in ad- 
vance of me, and crossing the noisy Buttermilk Creek, 
settled in a thicket of stunted hemiocks near its eastern 
bank. <A. declared that to bag that bird should be our 
task, though it should take the entire afternoon. There- 
upon a crossing was effected and a cautious beating out 
process began. A. had reached the center of the swaying 
center, when, with a roar like the rattle of musketry, the 
gay fellow broke cover and was marked down at or near 
a point of rocks projecting into the creek, the rocks being 
the termination of a long ridge, deeply wooded, that ran 
in a quartering direction from us. A. made for this 
point while I ascended the ridge, the top of which was 
surmounted by a broad plateau partly wooded. To the 
west of this plateau rushed the stream, the peculiar 

milky whiteness of whose waters, at this point and be- 
low, give to it the name “Buttermilk.” Going to the 
very edge of the ridge, which sheered off downward a 
good hundred feet to the water below, I shouted to A. to 
flush. The next moment the dun and mottled plumage 
burst through a rift of green-topped pines, and following 
the bed of the stream disappeared around a convenient 
bend of rocks. Half dazed and quite entirely disgusted 
I waited until my companion climbed up the steep ascent. 

A council of war was held and it was decided that the 
bird had switched off from the water and alighted on the 
northern side of the ridge, the summit of which we had 
just reached. A. then sought a spot some twenty rods 
ahead of where we decided our game to be resting, and 
I whipped around toa point where the wooded slope and 
waters met and carefully advanced. I had proceeded 
scarcely twenty steps, when with a boisterous whir, the 
“sly, devilishly sly” bird leaped from a brush heap 
almost at my feet. My chances of grassing him were 
not flattering, and I reluctantly awaited the report of 
A.’s heavy-weight. It was growing dark rapidly when 
I reached his position, anxious to know why ‘he had 
failed to shoot. He curtly informed me that his grouse- 











ship had deigned to alight in a treetop, well out of gun- | “DEER HUNTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND.” 


shot, for a moment only, and then winged his swift flight | ALIFAX, N. §.. Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
to a cluster of pines on the plateau near where our last | T motion wits surprise in your last issue (Dec. 6) a 
council of war had terminated. letter from a correspondent in Harbour Grace, which 
Deciding to make one final supreme charge on the brings a charge of wholesale “butchery” against me and 
enemy, ere the mantle of dark dropped over the last faint | my Halifax friends while deer stalking in Newfoundland 
outlines of sprightly Dame Nature’s robe, we approached chic Mitunin 
the cover. The darkling shadows flitted through the Tita antounded charge originated doubtless in a bogus 
woods, making a still-hunt a provokingly slow task. | teiegram sent from the Bay of Islands to a St. John’s 
Working with the dull gray of the western sky asa back- paper. Had Mr. B. taken the trouble to verify his facts 
ground, I was enabled to see tolerably well. Meeting | Eofore rushin g into print, he would have found the fol- 
with no success I was about to rejoin my companion, lowing: In the first place, Dr. Tobin was at no time 
who, possessing a dim eyesight, had remained in the shooting near Grand Pond, as he states, but in the Bonne 
rear, when, from a gentle swaying bush a clean 30yds. in Bay Hills, at some distance from the Humber. He had 
front of me, the keen-eyed bird dashed into space, and at with him no “Halifax friends.” His sole companion was 
the report of my Ithaca dropped earthward. A beautiful | 7, 'R. Langrishe Marc, a well-known sportsman from St. 
specimen of a most magnificent game family he proved | 7,).n’s, who has done much to preserve and improve the 
tobe. After leading a clever chase of over a mile through shonk of game in the colony. Dr. Tobin and Mr. Marc 
the roughest country a shooting man could wish for, and killed but seven stags between them during the five weeks 
recording at least five flushes to his credit, the big fellow | 4) ,i, party was in the country. 
tendered to us an unconditional surrender. With that Secondly, as to the charge of leaving the carcasses on 
surrender came Christmas cheer and calm contentment | 4}, ground, it was imposible to do otherwise. It was the 
to the conquerors. M. CHILL. | putting season, and at such time (as your sporting corre- 
NT I ate ccnihcidicninstiaenapeigitincasienss spondent should be aware) stag’s meat is uneatable. I 
THE SEASON IN MINNESOTA. would like him to try it. In all cases, however, the car- 


: casses were removed from the deer paths. A few does 
TEW LONDON, Minn., Dec. 8.—The shooting season | were shot for food, but no more than the wants of the 
has nearly closed here, though the birds have not 


: party, at one time numbering eight persons, necessi- 
ail gone south. Severe weather has not yet set in. For | tated 


several weeks we have had quiet sunny days, with just 
enough frosty nights to make good skating on the ponds. 
The large lakes are still entirely open, and daily one may 
see geese and various late ducks enjoying themselves. 
Seeing is not possessing, however, for these last few birds 
seem to have more cunning than ail the earlier hordes 
combined. Day after day the geese rise high in the air, 
and go off to some secluded field to feed, carefully avvid- 
ing everything that looks in the least suspicious. Their 
motto seems to be, ‘‘Vigilance is the price of life,” and 
they live it to the letter. Occasionally some enthusiastic 
and perservering hunter looks up a feeding ground, and 
digs a pit in the frozen earth, or makes a blind of corn- 
stalks; but, after shivering through the early hours of 
the day, he is apt to discover that the geese understand 
the anatomy of his sheet iron decoys nearly as well as he 
does himself, 

But little more successful is the duck hunter. All day 
long the ducks hang around the middle of the lake, get- 
ting their food from the bottom and seldom coming with- 
in even rifle range of the shore. If they are disturbed 
by a boat, they rise in circles over the open water, and 
go straight across the country to some other lake, paying 
no attention to the fiyways chosen by their brethren 
earlier in the season, and moving so high that the shooter 
in the blind on the point or on the marsh cannot reach 
them. Still, an afternoon about the lakes is not unenjoy- 
able, unless enjoyment be entirely measured by the 
amount of game killed. To the sportsman who appre- 
ciates game that is difiicult to obtain, the bagging of one 
goose or duck now, that is fairly outwitted and shot, is 
more satisfactory than the killing of a dozen earlier in 
the season when they were numerous and comparatively 
tame. 

It frequently happens that when going through the 
brush, there will E a sudden whirr and roar as a ruffed 
grouse goes from your feet so rapidly that there is barely 
time to throw the gun to your shoulder and pull the trig- 
ger. Ruffed grouse (always called partridge or pheasant 
here) are so strong and quick on the wing now, that the 
snap shots they afford are difficult enough to please the 
most exacting. The crop has not been up to the average 
this year. The broods hatched out well, but cold rainy 
weather came on, and many of the chicks died before 
they were half grown. 

Prairie chickens suffered less from the wet weather, 
still they were not as numerous as in former years. At 
the commencement of the open season they were largely 
feeding in the grain, which was then standing. The 
result was light bags, and a large number of birds left 
for seed next year. I know of nothing much more 
tempting than to have a covey of these birds fly over 
one, now that it is the close season. Their flight is so 
strong and rapid that they are much better able to take 
care of themselves than they were in the open season, 
and they present a mark nearly as difficult as teal. 
Nevertheless the law protecting them is a good one, for 
it keeps them out of the market, and offers no induce- 
ment to that abomination, the trapper, to ply his trade. 
If any change is made in the law the time when they 
can be sold should be shortened, or better still, abolished 
altogether. 

The flight of ducks has been nearly as great as in any 
recent year, but the birds did not stay with us long. 
Wild rice is their principal food here, and that was very 
scarce, many beds being almost entirely destroyed by 
the unusual high stage of water through the summer. 
The statement of Mr. T. A. Howe that, “‘I believe that if 
one acre of the densest of wild rice swamp were gathered 
and stripped there would not be a half bushel of seed” 
(reported by your Chicago correspondent Nov. 29), is very 
surprising. Indiana wild rice must yield much less than 
our Minnesota variety. A bed of rice, with us, that does 
not yield three bushels of seed per acre is light. On the 
first day of last September I paddled a common open 
canoe through a bed of rice for about four hours. I went 
slowly and as quiet as possible, for unless I was close to 
the ducks when they flushed there was not time to lay 
down the paddle and take up the gun before they were 
out of reach. When I finished shooting, and pulled the 
canoe up on shore, there were over six quarts of rice in 
it, that had fallen in or been knocked in by changing the 
paddle from side to side. The crops of the ten woodducks 
and teal that I got were full of the rice. 

Geese have been more abundant here all the fall than 
for years. There are several causes for this. The high 
stage of water made numerous safe roosting places. 
The wheat crop, which was better here than further west, 
was taken off the fields very late, thus giving the birds 
a chance to pick up the scattered grain before the plow- 
ing was done. Another reason, and a constantly grow- 
ing one, is that through Dakota, where the main flight 
has recently been, the country is rapidly settling up and 
the birds are being shot at there nearly as much as in 
this State. Therefore, it is with considerable hope for 
the shooting next fall that we will put away our guns in 
a few days, when the lakes freeze up for winter. and the 
last goose goes south, REN. 




































































































































































Dr. Deeble, army medical staff, and his brother, accom- 
anied me from Halifax to Deer Lake. There they 
ranched off to shoot at Grand Pond. After six weeks’ 

shooting and trapping they brought down nine heads and 
some fur to the Bay of Islands. Thus the two parties, 
camping some fifty miles apart, got but seventeen heads 
between them, which Iam sure your readers, consider- 
ing the time occupied and the number of guns (four), will 
not consider unreasonable. 

This is the second excursion I have made to this same 
ground in Newfoundland (each time with Mr. Marc), and 
I must say your unreliable correspondent greatly exag- 
gerates its attractions for sportsmen. On both occasions 
we failed to find the thousands of deer he describes. 
When last there, four years ago, we shot eight stags, and 
saw but forty or fifty altogether. This year, for the first 
three weeks we did not see the tail of a deer, but one doe 
which we shot for the larder. In the last two weeks we 
saw perhaps thirty, but there were but few old stags 
among them. 

To accuse the few sportsmen who visit Newfoundland 
of “butchery” is untrue and misleading. The real 
slaughter of deer is done by the fishermen from the coast 
and other settlers. Parties of them go up from the coast 
and shoot deer for their winter’s food. They fire into the 
herds with buckshot and wound (often fatally) more 
than they kill outright. These are the real butchers 
against whom the terrors of the law should be invoked. 
Barring the deer, whose numbers are sadly diminishing, 
we saw but few ducks, geese, hares or ptarmigan. In 
fact, this part of the island is far from being ‘‘a paradise 
for sportsmen.” 

These facts, which will be vouched for by Mr. Petrie, 
Bay of Islands, and Mr. Lillie, the resident magistrate for 
that district, will, I hope, effectually dispose of the charge 
of *‘butchery” brought against me and my ‘Halifax 
friends” by this busy ‘“‘B.,” your anonymous correspondent 
—perhaps B. F. might more appropriately describe him. 

r might add that Lord Caledon, who went from the 
Bay of Islands to Hall’s Bay, via Grand Pond, while the 
Deebles were there last October, shot only four heads, 
and in a subsequent letter which I have seen, says 
nothing of the evidences of slaughter described by your 
correspondent’s informant from Little Bay. 

W. TosIN. 





MAINE GAME. 


oo Maine deer season is proving to be a wonderful 
. oné, and the number being taken is simply enor- 
mous, when compared with the great scarcity of that. 
game twenty, or even ten years ago in that State. Deer 
are reported in most unheard of localities. The papers say 
that one actually ran into the city of Bangor the other 
day, and becoming entangled on a picket fence, was 
killed. The engineer and fireman on the train which 
runs on the branch of the Maine Central Railroad from 
Oakland to Anson, have recently seen three deer several 
trips in succession a short distance above the village of 
Noridgewock. A few days after a deer ran up very near 
to where some men were wood chopping in that section. 
Again a few days later a man out gunning for partridges 
killed a deer which weighed 150lbs. His gun was loaded 
with small shot only, but the deer ran up very near to 
him; stopped, and gave him an excellent chance for a 
shot. Now the advocates of dog hunting have something 
to think of in such cases. The deer mentioned above 
were all seen within a few rods of farms and farmers’ 
dwellings, and very near to quite respectable settlements; 
and more singular than ail, in localities where a few 
years ago such an animal as a deer was almost unheard 
of. Then packs of hounds were kept for the Le of 
hunting, and if a deer had been heard of it would have 
been hounded to its death in a few hours. But to-day it 
is against the law to hunt deer with dogs, and the law is 
fairly enforced, except in one or two localities—one where 
open defiance is bid. . 

But the most refreshing feature to note is the point 
that so few deer, in spite of the fact that they are so 
plentiful, are reaching the Boston market. It is plain 
that the market hunter’s business is not an easy one, if 
he desires to ship deer from Maine to Boston. But very 
few from that State have been smuggled through. New 
and then a carcass is seen, with the joints of the legs cut, 
and if a buck, with the antlers knocked off. - Why this 
mutilation? The question quickly solved itself the other 
day toa friend of fish and game protection who happened 
into a commission house, noted for receiving game. Two 
of the salesmen were rousing something from a_ pork 
barrel. It proved to be the body of adeer. The joints 
of the legs were cut, so that they could be doubled up in 
the barrel. The barrel was carefully headed. Byeeney 
the deer came from Maine, though the men denied 
knowledge of the shippers or their place of business. - In 
another case two deer have been received through the 
medium of flour barrels, marked apples or potatoes. In 
another case a deer was seen to be taken from a poultry 
case, 
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MEGANTIC FISH AND GAME CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A large and well-attended meeting of the directors of 
the Megantic Club was held in the Quincy House, Boston, 
on Rebpader evening, Dec. 8, when it was unanimously 
voted to advance the price of admission (the shares in 
the corporation) $25 after Jan. 1, 1890. 

Among the gentlemen whose application for member- 
ship was considered were Messrs. Chas. W. Sheppard of 
Newton, Mass.; Waldo B. Hastings of Boston; E. A. Dow 
of Woburn, Mass.; Walter C. Prescott, of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Boston, and Theron G. Strong of New York. 

It was decided to hold the annual meeting and dinner 
on Tuesday, Jan. 22, the meeting at 5 P. M. and the dinner 
at 7P.M. Among the guests to be invited, prominent in 
fish and game matters, are the fish and game commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts, Maine and Canada, the presi- 
dents of the Massachusetts Fish.and Game Protective As- 
sociation, Massachusette Rifle Association, Inglewood 
Fish and Game Club, and the Blooming Grove Park As- 
sociation of New York. Mayor-elect Hart, Mayor Russell 
of Cambridge, Rev. Phillips Brooks and Rev. Charles F. 
Lee are also among the invited guests. ‘‘Adirondack” 
Murray, who lately joined the club, will be present. 

Very encouraging reports are coming in from the game 
wardens upon the preserve at Lake Megantic and Dead 
River, they report deer never so plentiful as at the pres- 
ent time. Two deer passed through the door yard of the 
Dominion Overseer of Fisheries at Megantic last week. 

Mr. Harry L. Wilbur, of Philadelphia, 2a member of 
the club, shot a fine deer at Massachusetts Bog last week, 
and reports the ground in the vicinity of the frozen lakes 
as literally covered with deer tracks. The opportunities 
for still-hunting are not very good now, owing to the 
want of fresh snow, but he succeeded in bagging one on 
the runways. : MEGANTIC. 


so the hunt scored them fourteen separate and distinct 
violations of the law. 

But there is a grain of comfort in the thought that it 
may be all a fairy story. It contains certain visionary 
features and suspicious ear marks. The attention of our 
Fish and Game Protective Commission has been called to 
the narrative, and if it proves to be anything more than 
spirit shadows of a waking dream, FOREST AND STREAM 
may hear of Messrs. Franck, Brown and De Weese again 
later on. W.N. B. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


HICAGO, Ill., Dec. 183.—Frank Wood is now on the 

+ New Madrid marsh, of Missouri, with two gentle- 
men of Joliet, Messrs. Claflin and Sawyer. A letter 
received by Tim from him stated that they had killed 
thirty ducks on the day before; that deer were reported 
plentiful, and that they were going into the swamp till 
they got one. 

In a week or so Mr. W. B. Chatfield, of this city, will 
start for a prolonged duck hunt in the South, accom- 
panied by Tim Wood as pusher and assistant. They go 
to Galveston, Texas, and will there hire a schooner. 
Should they not find the ducks near Galveston, they will 
keep on to the Mexican coast. Mr. Chatfield is really the 
advance man of the party, and will be joined soon by 
Mr. Cox and Mr. Jesse Cummings, who will take Frank 
Wood along with them, as soon as he gets back from 
Missouri. 

I. R. Long and George Halbleib, market hunters of the 
Lake Senachwine country, returned a week ago from the 
New Madrid swamp, above referred to. They took down 
their boats, decoys, and a load of ammunition, but found 
no shooting at all. The natives said the ducks had all 
gone on south. That seems to be the story everywhere. 
The New Madrid marsh is near the Arkansas line, and is 
about seventy-five by one hundred and twenty-five miles 
in extent. It is the home of countless market shooters. 
Non-resident shooters are charged a license under the 
State law, I believe. 

The three-year law in Illinois on pinnated and ruffed 
grouse has been a success, and has been respected to a 
great extent even by the natives in the Illinois River 
country, where the destruction of game and fish has been 
about as ruthless as could possibly be. One Hunter, of 
Bureau county, was fined $125 for violation of the prairie 
chicken law this year. This had a salutary effect. Once 
in a while the way of the transgressor is hard; note the 
fate of the Michigan man who this fall set out a spring 

n for deer and shot himself in the legs with it. He 

ied, I believe. I am sorry for that, and also sorry he 
set out the gun. 


Not a very satisfactory season on paririien closed in 
Maine on Dec. 1. The shooting has generally been poor 
on these birds in that State this fall, though it is noted 
that there has been an increase of birds in the remote 
woods, but that they have generally been scarce near the 
settlements, The feeling is strongly in favor of asking 
the coming legislature to change the beginning of the 
open season to Sept. 15, ifistead of Sept.1. The true item 
is widespread that the birds are not fully grown on Sept. 
1, and that they are still in flocks, making the work of 
destruction by far too easy. It is probable that the legis- 
lature will be petitioned to take this action by the more 
reasonable of the hunting elements, but that it is likely 
to be opposed by the farmers, in the interest of their boys. 
But. very few Maine partridges have reached the Boston 
market this year. 

It seems that moose horns are not greatly appreciated 
by the members of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Dr. Dixwell, a West Cedar street physician and naturalist, 
sent word the other day to the committee on raising 
funds for a testimonial to the bravery of the Hull life 
savers in the recent storm, that he would give the finest 

air of antlers in his collection for the benefit of these 

rave men, and they might be sold to the highest bidder 
at some suitable time and place. His idea was that the 
horns were worth $100 at the very least. It was decided 
that the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce would be 
the best place for the gift to be displayed, and for the 
sale to take place. Accordingly a very fine pair of moose 
antlers were shown to the flour, grain and produce mer- 
chants of the Hub fora week or more. The sale at auction 
took _—? at the change hour last Friday. There was a 
crowd of merchants present and the bidding was well 
enough, up to about $25, but there it lagged. At last the 
horns were knocked off to Mr. C. I. Goodale, the Sudbury 
street taxidermist, for $52.50. Mr. Goodale says that he 
bid off the antlers, not for himself, but for F. Gordon 
Dexter, a wealthy Bostonian and society man. Mr. 
Goodale also says that he was prepared to have bid con- 
siderably more than $100, had there been anybody to bid 
against. SPECIAL. 


A BARNEGAT CLUB.—Barnegat City, N. J., Dec. 11.— 
The Bonnat Gunning and Fishing Association has been 
organized by a number of well-known New Jersey gun- 
ners. One of the objects of the association is the protec- 
tion of game at Barnegat Bay. The association has 
plenty of capital at its back, and will stock its preserves 
with both game and fish. The members favor only legiti- 
mate sport, and its executive committee will vigorously 
prosecute all who violate the New Jersey game laws, 
The club house is nearly completed. It is situated on 
Lazy Point, opposite Bonnat Island, about fourteen miles 
below Barnegat City. Next spring the association will 
stock Manahawkin Bay with several kinds of game fish. 
Among the stockholders are ex-Congressman Charles 
Haight, Surrogate David Crater, County Clerk James H. 
Patterson and Sheriff Theodore Fields, of Freehold; ex- 
Judge Benjamin P. Morris, of Long Branch; A. Wood, 
Harold E. Willard and ex-Assemblyman George W. Pat- 
terson, of Asbury Park. 





“THE ETHICS OF ELK HUNTING.” 


ENVER, Col., Dec. 8.—In FOREST AND STREAM of 
Nov. 15 (which I have not seen until recently, 
owing to absence), there is an account of a rather remark- 
able hunt by J. E. Brown, Dall De Weese and L. E. 
Franck. The story purports to have been written by the 
latter. The actors were Caiion City (this State) nimrods, 
and the scene of their exploits is located among and near 
the Flat-top Mountains north of Grand River, just above 
the mouth of Eagle River, in Garfield county, also in this} “Ty, the Illinois River country prairie chickens have 
State. Following the narrative it appears that they set again become quite plentiful. There are also some few 
out early in the morning of Sept. 3, reached Dotsero, at | quail, and in the bluffs along Bureau Creek ruffed grouse 
the junction of Grand and Eagle rivers, at noon of the | 71, quite numerous. Another man and I killed eight 
comne dey found = — pent. seen weHings ane squirrels, gray and fox, in a short hunt near Bureau. 
proceeded some miles into the wilderness for camp that | settlers say there are more squirrels than for years past 
in that locality. 

The disastrous scarcity of ducks this fall has left an 
empiiness in many an ex-market shooter’s pockets, since 
when there are no ducks there is no need for pushers. 
This fact has impressed itself upon the market-hunting 
mind, and one can now hear a good deal of talk about a 
better observance of the game laws, and a less indiscrim- 
inate destruction of game. Some shooters, seeing the 
benefit of the three years’ law on prairie chickens, are in 
favor of as long a close season upon wild ducks. Beyond 
question, this would be a good step in game preservation, 
though hard upon the shooters. A close term fora series 
of years leaves less loophole for violators, and they be- 
come better used to abstinence when abstinence is pro- 
longed. A close term for a few months yearly does not 
receive much respect, but make it three or four years, 


MASSACHUSETTS KILLDEER PLOVER. — Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 6.—As a result probably of the great gale of last 
week, in the Boston markets there has appeared quite a 
number of killdeer plover within the past few days. To 
see these birds on our coast at any time of the year is an 
unusual event, even to persons who make shore bird 
shooting a regular practice; but for them to be killed on 
the Shirley, Winthrop, Essex and other beaches to the 
north of Boston after the first of December, at once raises 
the question, where did they come from?—Hvs. 


mig. 
he next day they reached and camped at Sweet- 
water Lake, where they camped, and caught seventeen 
“speckled beauties” for supper. 

he next day they progressed further, went into camp 
and in the evenin ade a hunt, De Weese killing a buck 
“that dressed 2601s... with fat an inch anda half thick 
on the rump. His horns were large and very uniform 
and in full velvet, making a fine trophy.” 

The next two days they did not accomplish much, but 
observed a great many tracks of elk and deer. 

The next day they hunted elk and wounded one in the 
forenoon but failed to get it. The historian notes a 
curious discovery, that is that elk frequent water holes to 
wallow in the mud and water. When they returned to 
camp it was discovered that their ‘‘San Juan canaries” 
had taken the back track for Grand River. Mr. Brown | 414 hardly a gun will be taken down. It seems to work 
offered to go in pursuit of them. In the afternoon Mr. |<, in this Beate at least. 7 
De Weese and Mr, Franck again went hunting, found a| "There were a few Canada geese using on the Hennepin 
band of elk, fired into them and wounded the leader, ‘the “goose pond” the first of this week, and a small bunch 
very monarch of the hills,” but failed to get him. also frequented a pond across the river from that place. 

The next morning they were out early after the wounded | Fyom the club house observatory at Swan Lake. on the 
elk, followed up the trail, and eventually found and killed | |, ornine of Dec. 11. we could by the glass:see a bunch of 
him after firing seven shots. ‘‘He measured 15ft. 4in. from | out 300 mallards and mixed ducks - an open spot in 
hoof to point of antlers, and girthed 9ft. just back of the | tne middleof Mud Lake. Swan Lake and the big sloughs 
shoulders. th tha «eoakin | froze tight the night before. A flock of fifty-six bluebills 

_The next day Mr. Brown returned with the “‘mocking | were using on the Illinois River, in the timber. The 
birds,” and felt very badly over the partiality of fate in | piver was still open. ‘Old Man Wood,” the father of the 
distributing her gifts. He got only music while the other | wooq boys, and a trapper on these lakes for forty years, 


fellows killed meat. aL “ 
The next day they packed up and moved camp, but ao —— never seen ducks so scarce as they have been 


soon ran into a flock of “‘silver-tip” bearsand bowled over! Snow fell to the depth of about 3in. in this State 
two with scarcely an effort. A third one was wounded, |p . 11 and 12. E. Hovuau. 


bomen aan d for the railroad, and in th 
e next day they started for the railroad, and in the 
evening as it was growing dusk they came upon a band THE KEENE BULLET. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Dec. 6 Mr. Roosevelt asks that some of 


of eleven elk about a salt lick and 300yds. distant. It was 
your correspondents give him, through your columns, 


too dark to see which ones had horns, yet they opened 

fire and kept it up ‘‘until each one of us had brought down 

an elk.” Mr. Brown got a large bull, ‘‘having a particu- | their experience with the Keene bullet. While I regret I 

larly fine set of antlers,” probably as a slight compensa- | have not had the coeeanny to test them on big game 
that has been afforded him, my hunting having been 
done in the Adirondacks, Maine and Canada, yet they 


tion for his long pursuit of the ‘“‘nightingales.” 
The next day our mighty hunters reached the railroad, 
have given me entire satisfaction, and are in my judg- 
ment much more deadly than the solid bullet. I began 


and eventually arrived at home about midnight of Sept. 
using them ten years ago, in a ‘‘Rocky Mountain” Bal- 


16. 
lard SPaEyInG the regulation Government cartridge. 
t 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10.—Our unsettled weather 
this fall has caused poor bags of game in this vicinity; 
one day cold. next day warm, game killed on the cold 
days will spoil on the warm ones, so there is little satis- 
faction shooting fur or feather, but if the weather 
paar are correct these things will soon change.—E. 


BETHEL, Maine.—Partridges were never more abund- 
ant than this winter. You can hardly go ten rods in any 
of our woods without seeirg plenty of tracks in the light 
snows, and a great many birds have have been shot.—J. 
G. R. 





Camp-Sire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 


247. 

COMBINATION fish and snake story is being told on 
August Bush, F. Stippe and W. Hess. They went 
to Bush Station, in Pike county, this State, to enjoy a 
few days’ angling. The party took with them a fish box 
for the purpose of keeping what fish they caught alive 
until ready to return home. The story goes that Stippe 
went to the box to put in some fish which he had landed, 
Hess, by the way, accompanying him. Both have a 
mortal fear of snakes. When they came to the box, to 
their horror, there was a large moccasin on the box, with 
his head between the slats of the fish box. Stippe and 
Hess aver that it was fully 6ft. in length, with a fine 
croppie in its jaws, preventing the serpent from with- 
drawing, as it seemed anxious to do when Stippe attacked 
it with an oar. In its struggle a slat was torn off, and 
the snake made a sudden flop and landed right in the 
boat. The latter was not a very small one, but it was 
too small to hold those two fishers and a mad water 
moccasin; so Hess jumped out andswam ashore. Stippe, 
who could not swim, jumped on the box, which sank 
gradually until he was up to his neck in the water. 
Meantime the motion imparted to the boat by the jump 
sert it out of his reach. Hess went to the camp to 
change clothing and forgot all about his companion, who 
was left on the box, holding to the stake. Half an hour 
later others of the party returned in another boat, and 
after relieving Stippe found the deserted boat with his 
moccasinship coiled up and hugely enjoying the mellow 
rays of a November sun. Quite a fight was necessary, 
however, and it surrendered only when it had been ren- 

dered inanimate by one of the party. UNSER FRITZ. 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 8. 





According to the story they had killed and recovered 
one deer of 260lbs., one elk of 8001bs., three elk in the dark, 

These I used to load myself, and at any reasonable dis- 
tance they were sure death when used in thisrifle. Later 


one of which was very large, say 600lbs., and the other 
I bought a Winchester .45-60, model of ’76, and had my 


two we will guess at 450lbs. each, a total of 2,560lbs. This 
makes no account of the two bears, nor of the elk that 

were wounded and left to die. cartridges made wy -the company, and I found them on 

Now what possible use could these three butchers have |.moose and deer to be exactly what is claimed for them by 

the maker. My experience is that they do not act asa 

solid bullet; on the contrary, morelike a charge of heavy 


for a ton and a quarter of dressed meat in the ten days 

from the time they killed the first deer until they left the 
buckshot, and I think it not improbable that it is because 
there was less powder behind them than he uses; his 


field? 256lbs. of meat per day for three men, and one of 
heavy charge giving them too much penetration. I re- 


these absent half the time traveling with an opera troupe. 
There is a law of this State which says: ‘‘No person 
member but one deer that I have shot, since I commenced 
using them, that was not dead when I got to it, and that 


shall kill or wound, ensnare or trap, any elk, deer, buf- 

falo or bison, fawn or antelope, within this State, between 
one was killed, when, it being so dark that I could not 
see where to place the bullet, and simply firing at the 


the first day of January and the fifteenth day of October 
deer, did not strike a vital spot. 


in each and every year.” The same law provides as a 

penalty for its viclation a fine of not less than $50 or more 

than $200 for the first offense, and for each subsequent| The only objection I have found to them is that if a 
offense a like fine of from $50 to $200 and imprisonment | deer is struck in the ham, the wound that they make is 
in the county jail of not less than 30 or more than 90 days, | so large that much of the meat is spoiled. The only other 
Mr. Franck confesses that he and Messrs. Brown and De} large animal I have tried them on was a gray wolf, last 
Weese killed five animals and wounded one. It is prob- : summer; however, he did not stop long enough for me to 
able that the eight unfortunates that escaped from the | see the result of the shot. W. F. Lapp. 
night attack at the salt lick were all wounded, also. If! Ganvesron, Texas. 





WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 24, 1888.—The U. S. Cartridge Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: Gentlemen—I have used about 10,000 of your Cli- 
max papcr shelis this year, and not asingle bursted head. As 
long as you keep them up to their present high standard I will 
continue to use them in preference to all other makes. Very re- 
spectfully (Signed) James M. GREEN, of Green & Cunningham..s*« 
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Sea and River Fishing. 


AN OUTING ON THE BIG HURON. 
I HAD just gone up to Marquette from my Crooked 
Lake camp, where I had spent five weeks catching 
trout in the creek and eating lotos under the shadow of 
the hemlocks. Mabel and Mark had gone home, while 
Mrs. B. and I were purposing further ramblings up and 
down the railroad. All our camp equipage, including 
my fishing and hunting outfit, was packed away ready 
for shipment whenever we concluded to turn our faces 
homeward, It was about ten A. M. of the last Tuesday 
in August, and I had gone to the street to make a little 
purchase preparatory for our journey to the Sault Rapids 
on the morrow, when Mr. orge O. Somers, then the 
traveling passenger agent of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railway, ran against me and at once asked, 
‘Don’t you want to go a-fishing?” Of course I did, but a 
wiser man than I would doubtless have answered ‘‘No.” 
If, however, I have one virtue more fully developed than 
another it is the one which allowsof nolying when asked 
such a question. I always want to go, and promptly 
answered the passenger man ‘‘Yes,” but added that I did 
not see how I could compass it. ‘‘O, yes, you can,” 
answered he breezily, adding that ‘‘Mr. Allen is looking 
for you,” and away he went to make ready for his jour- 
ney. Less than half a square’s walk brought me face to 
f-ce with Mr. Allen, whom I had not seen for a year. 
“Don't you want to go a-fishing?” was his greeting. 
‘‘Why, confound it all, yes,” I answered, somewhat im- 

























































voyage up stream. We found the river, for the distance 
of a mile or more, from 40 to 60yds. in width, and uni- 
formly quite deep. The wind was from the north and a 
decided current set in from the lake up stream. At a 
distance of a half mile or so we passed a err of campers 
who told us a discouraging story anent the trout fishing 
in the Big Huron. We rowed up about two miles in all, 
in the last one of which we passed several promising 
looking pools, Gaining the second flood wood we saw it 
was true as we had been told, that we could not oe in 
our boat beyond, and we therefore made fast. the 
deep water at the upper edge of the floodwood numerous 
large trout were seen and here my companions sat down 
and began siege. As for me I went on up the stream, 
finding it easy wading and a good many hiding places 
for trout. The stream, as far as we examined it, was 
clear of brush and gave free fishing. I used both flies 
and worms, changing frequently, and took fish with one 
or the other, according to the whim of the particular fish. 

On our return in the afternoon we found the water 
making quite a current toward the lake, the north wind 
of the morning having given way to an afternoon breeze 
from the south. The day had been pleasant, and as the 
sun descended toward the horizon not a cloud was to be 
seen. On this and the two succeeding afternoons, while 
descending the stream, we were charmed with the great 
reflective beauty of the Big Huron waters. Sky and 
cloud, tree and branch, and weed and flower, were per- 
fectly imaged in their mirror-like surface. Time and 
time again did we cease rowing that we might look down 
into a world below, as perfect in form and color as the 
patiently, I fear, but before I could explain he replied, | World above, and never did we cease to wonder at the 
‘Well, then go and get ready; we are going to the mouth | transcendent beauty of the dual images presented to our 
of the Big Huron, and the train leaves at 1:45. Ihaveall | V! 
the arrangements made. Good bye,” and away he went. 

I forgot my errand and started at once for my hotel to 
consult my wife. I thought I would go and ask her 
what she thought about it, but before I got there I 
changed my mind, It seemed to me that the better way 
was to tell her I was going and then hear what she had 
to say. I was the more inclined to this course, inasmuch 
as she had gotten it into her head that I had not got as 
much out of my Crooked Lake camping the present year 
as usual, on account of her own and Mabel’s presence. 
The truth is I had done my utmost to make their outing 
a success, and had not failed in my efforts either. I had, 
nevertheless, enjoyed myself fishing as much as ever 
before. Still, she had been insisting that I should leave 
her at some good place and go a week ‘‘with a man” to 
even up, and now, thought I, here is the chance; and so 
I went 1n and boldly told her I was going. And ‘‘Barkis 
was willin’.” ‘I’m glad of it,” said she, “for I have just 
broken a tooth, and it will take a dentist ever so long to 
mend it, and besides you can have a good time with a 


ew. 
On Thursday we went up stream again, in spite of the 
advice of Henry, who at some former time had fished 
with success in the Little Huron, which debouched into 
the lake about two miles further down. He affected to 
think we ought to do much better than we had done the 
first day, though we felt satisfied with our work. Seeing 
that we were determined to stick to the Big Huron, 
Henry, as soon as were gone, set out for the Little Huron, 
and I doubt not he felt sure of surprising us on our re- 
turn in the evening. A few hundred yards below the 
floodwood was a large and deep pool, in which we had 
seen, on our first journey up, several fine fish. Here we 
stopped on this second morning, and in a short time I 
hooked a good pound-and-a-half fish, which made an ex- 
ceedingly lively fight. Hardly was my quarry landed 
when the passenger man yanked one that went a g 

quarter better. This put the secretary on his mettle, but 
in vain did he, or we, angle further that day in that pool. 
The first day he had been careful to keep his feet dry, 
but having made up his mind to catch a good trout or 


man.” 















































ing Saturday, return for us and carry us back to Baraga. 


that were highly entertaining. 


company, met u~. He had purposed becoming a member 
of our party, but business enyagments forbidding, he 
contented himself with showing such hospitality as his 
friendship for my two companions warranted, and which 
the fisherman rarely meets with, while his amiable wife, 
not to be outdone, turned over for our use her pleasure 
boat, and an elegant Racine affair it was. A little before 
sundown the tug A. W. Colton, commanded by Captain 
Chamberlin, having taken us and our impedimenta 
aboard, steamed out of the harbor and laid her course 
down the bay for a point where the North Star would 
appear at a later hour. The journey was one long to be 
remembered. We were in a region of traditions as well 
as of great scenic beauty. The early French explorers 
were drawn to the place, and here it is believed that 
Father Mesuard, a missionary of the seventeenth cen ‘ 
was murdered by thoze he came to succor. Certain it is, 
to this region, well peopled as it was and abounding in 
savage plenty, the early couriers des bois came to ex- 
change trinkets for furs,and in the beginning of the 
present century they were followed by the agents of the 
American Fur Company, who established a post here. 
As we steam down the bay we see to our left the little 
wooden church of the Catholic Mission and the humble 
cabins of the converts that surround it. On the opposite 
shore is the chapel of the Methodist mission and their 
little wooden village. The sun has gone down in red 
splendor behind the Houghton hills, and one by one the 
stars come out. As we round Point Abbeye we look back 
and see the Portage entry light, and far above and beyond 
that, on the Hancock Hills, lights gleam faintly from out 
the delicate amethystine tints of the western sky. To 
the north of these, from a lofty and equal height, two 
electric lights mark the place of the two world famous 
copper mines, Calumet and Hecla, and as the night wears 
on and the twilight finally disappears, these lights will 
fairly rival in beauty and intensity those stellar twins of 
the sky, Castor and Pollux. 

The A. W. Colton has already begun to forge round 
Point Abbeye, and the Huron Island light shines from 
over her port bow. Down the lake shore to the south- 
eastward rises a dark wall that in the mists and gloom of 
the night we would take to be a rising cloud, did we not 
know it marked the outline of the Huron Mountains. 
It is through a cleft in these mountains that the Big 
Huron River dashes its mad way into the wooded plain 
bd spans the few miles between their foot and the lake 

ore. 

Bright and early Wednesday morning we set out on a 








I was not long in unpacking and repacking, and at the 
appointed hour, armed with rod and creel, I met, on the 
depot platform, Mr. Allen, the assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the D. 8S. S. & A. R’y, and Mr. 
Somers, both of whom were accoutred for an outing on 
the Big Huron. By rail we were to go up the country 
about sixty miles to Baraga, at the head of the Keweenaw 
Bay, on Lake Superior. Here we were to be picked up 
by a lumber company’s steam tug, which was to carry us 
down to the mouth of the Big Huron, and, on the follow- 
















Henry, through whose veins ran three drops of Gallic 
blood to one of Chippewa, accompanied us as guide, cook 
and camp maker. He wasasplendid specimen of physical 
manhvod and well versed in woodcraft, having taken a 
thorough course of training as hunter, trapper and land- 
looker. The road from Marquette up to Baraga is full of 
interest to the occasional traveler. The Negaunee and 
Ishpeming iron mines and furnaces, the steep grades and 
diorite hills, the beautiful lakes and rushing trout streams 
that were passed, presented a panoramic series of views 


At Baraga Mr. M. J. Bourke, the agent of the lumber 


‘‘bust,” he plunged into the water and waded thence on 
till the end of our fishing. 

Mr. Allen was a bass, rather than a trout, fisherman 
and, in spite of him, the speckled fellows got away. He 
wielded a 4oz. split-bamboo rod, which he prized too 
highly to make the scape goat of his misfortunes, but 

raised the rod and took the blame to himself. He and 

went up the stream this second day further than I had 

one the day before, but it was not until afternoon that 
began to get the ‘hang of it,” as he said. Twelve 
handsome trout he brought to his creel, most of them in 
less than an hour, and if the passenger man did have the 
biggest fish, and I the next, the Secretary had the most. 

On our return we confounded Henry not only with 
the size, but the numbers of our catch. We had about 
thirty in all, among which were several half and three- 
quarter pounders, in addition to the two big ones men- 
tioned above. Henry had been to his Little Huron, 
footed it all the way there and back, and caught nota 
single fish. But he bad returned in time to re-layer our 
bed with browse and carry up a wagon load of wood 
for the night fire, and have a steaming hot supper ready 
for the table. Dear me how tired we all were that 
night! Before our blazing fire Somers and I sat down 
for a smoke after eating Henry’s substantial supper, but 
before our cigars were half done, Allen tumbled over on 
a pile of blankets and went to sleep. Less than three 
months before he had been in the mountains of North 
Carolina in search of health, and now here he was wad- 
ing and thrashing around in the cold waters of the Big 
Huron as if he had never known a day’s sickness in his 
life. 


Friday morning brought with it the last day of the 
open season for trout and the last day of our outing, and 
earlier than either of the days before, we ascended the 
river preparatory to our day’s work. But the day was 
not fortuitous. The wind was in the east, the sun shone 
with a hard white light and the air was without mel- 
lowness and geniality. In vain we tried the pool where 
the big ones were caught on Thursday; in vain we 
tried all the holes in which I had been successful in both 
days before. We had gone beyond our utmost limit of 
the former days and I do not remember that any of us 
had taken a trout. Certainly I had not. At length we 
came to a spot where it looked as though a trout could 
hide and I made a cast over by a log but without reward. 
The place appeared better the more I looked at it and I 
made several casts next the log, but allin vain. Next I 
cast over the pool to one side and after suffering my bait 
to settle, I undertook to recover my line and found that 
I was fast. Presently I recovered and threw in again. 
This time I thought I had made fast for good, but on a 
steady pull I found I was hooked to a monster trout. I 
brought it out of deep into shallow water, where I could 
see it, but with a flounce it was loosed and disappeared. 

At this instant the Secretary crossed the stream above 
on a sunken log, and, the light being favorable, he saw 
the trout as it dropped to its place after leaving my hook, 
and at once offered it his bait. I said to him as he did 
so, ‘*That is useless, for he has felt the prick of my hook 
and will not bite again this morning;” but hardly were 
the words out when the fisherman struck and immedi- 
ately rushed across to my side of the stream. Fora brief 
space I never saw a livelier combat. There was no room 
for playing his fish, and so the Secretary held on for dear 
life while I rushed in with a short-handled landing net to 
attempt a quick capture. Once it dashed around the 
only snag that I could see in the pool, and I thought it 
would smash the leader sure; but the next moment it was 
free. Somehow it got the line between my legs, and 
somehow I got out of the way and the line was once more 
free. After.a good many misses the fish was scooped and 
safely landed on the gravel. 


(Dec. 20, 1888, 


What was Allen doing? I don’t remember to have seen 
him between the beginning and the coding oF the fight, 
and very likely he didn’t see me. I heard his vérsion of 
the story afterward, and according to that he had never 
been quite so busy for a stretch of fifteen minutes before 
in all his life, and I doubt if he was conscious of my pres- 
ence at all during the whole time, save penis when his 
game ran between my legs. It didn’t take fifteen min- 
utes, however, to land that fish. My opinion is that it 
was hooked and landed in less than two and a half: but 
right here is room for great difference of opinion. I 
never knew a fisherman to hold his watch in his hand 
while bringing a fish to creel, and till something of the 
sort is done we must expect more or less conflict of opin- 
ion as to the time spent in each particular case. My! but 
wasn’t it a beauty? Its markings were as perfect and 
bright as if it had come from some shaded mountain 
stream. We had no scales with us, but after it had been 
out of the water something over twenty-six hours it 
kicked the beam at 3lbs. 100z. It measured 22in. from 
tip to tip, and, according to the rule in such cases, it 
ought to have weighed when first taken 4lbs. 5j0z. But 
the Secretary is modest. In a letter now before me he 
writes, ‘I think he was undoubtedly a 4-pound fish when 
taken from the water.” I think so, too. 

The passenger man was not present during the rencon- 
tre, having gone on up stream. No sooner was the fish 
landed and killed than we shouted so lustily that he was 
led to believe we had encountered a lynx or bear at the 
least, and with cocked revolver he came running his best 
to our relief. The Secretary, in his hour of triumph, felt 
that he had enough fishing for one day, and so set out for 
the boat, and we might as well have followed him, for 
although we went on up the stream to the foot of the hill, 
pees over as pretty a range of clear, swift water, inter- 
spersed with limpid pools as I ever saw, we got never a 
rise. Earlier in the season we would doubtless have met 
with excellent sport here, or — had we gone still 
higher, as it was, we might have had better success. 
Henry, who knew the country well, assured us that ‘‘ten 
miles up the fishing was good—yery good,” but we shrunk 
from so long a tramp. 

The next morning at six o’clock the long whistle of the 
A. W. Colton was heard and the bustle of breaking camp 
began in earnest. In due time we were aboard and on 
our return voyage. If our night journey had been 
pleasant, our morning one was doubly so. hoever has 
seen, felt and drank in the limpid Lake Superior atmos- 
phere of a frosty August morning, may, in fancy, catch 
a glimpse of the scenes around us. Looking back toward 
the little wreath of blue smoke marking the site of our 
morning camp-fire, we saw far above and beyond it the 
Huron Mountains’ fissured and sylvan sides softened into 
wavy outlines in the rising mists of the morning. Close 
to their northern terminus and well up toward the summit 
Mr. Allen pointed out a level area marking the seat of 
Mountain Lake, a sparkling sheet of spring water abound- 
ing in choice varieties of fish. Lower down, and between 
Mountain Lake and Lake Superior, lies Pine Lake, and 
back of that to the eastward is Ives Lake, All these 
lakes and their inflowing and outflowing streams are 
filled with fish peculiar to these cold northern waters, 
such as pike, pike perch, bass, mascalonge, trout, and 
even a species of landlocked lake trout, while in the 
forests that cover the mountains and grow in the valleys 
deer and ruffed grouse are reasonably plentiful, and bear 
and lynx and wolves are occasionally seen. Turning 
from this glorious southeastern mountain prospect, we 
see out in the lake to the northeastward, not less than 
three miles away, the Huron Islands, vast and rugged 
blocks of granite, some of which lift their treeless 
and ice-carved heads more than two thousand feet above 
the lake’s level. In the opposite quarter is Point Abbeye, 
a long sliver of rock, tree-covered to the water’s edge, and 
for many miles dividing the waters of Keweenaw Bay 
from the waters of the great lake. It is more than three 
miles to the end of the point, but Henry calls our attention 
to its wall of perpendicular rock and tells usa story of 
trout fishing off the rocks at that point that sets us plan- 
ning for a next year’s campaign. 

Our view is not exhausted. Casting our eyes west- 
ward they alight upon the red sandstone cliffs on the 
east shore line of the ee Horn, or Keweenaw Point, 
ten miles off, and we follow up hat tshore line indented 
with a succession of bays and points, but steadily curv- 
ing to the eastward till earth, sky and water indistinctly 
and tremblingly intermingle. Over all we see the heights 
of the Keweenaw Mountains, Mounts Houghton, Bohe- 
mia, Everest and others. Dim and shadowy they rise 

spectre-like far out over the dancing waters, and as we 
count their blue-gray summits we wonder not that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Keweenaw Bay in imagination 
— that region with Manitous, malevolent and dire. 

There are not many places in this world of ours where 
there is such an —— of scenic beauty as there is 
here to be seen, an ‘know of no place along the entire 
south shore of Lake Superior where the lover of nature 
could spend a more delightful summer than in this 
region. It was my good fortune not many years agone 
to sail up this lake shore from Marquette to Houghton, 
and at these Huron Islands to spend several days await- 
ing the veering of the wind to the right quarter. From 
the beginning Keweenaw Bay and all the adjacent waters 
have been celebrated not only for the quantity, but the 
quality of their fish. At the time of my stay on the 
islands I met three or four of the local fishermen who 
were acquainted with the lake shore from Point Abbeye 
to Marquette, and who at one time or another had fished 
the intervening streams and small lakes adjacent to the 
shore all the way down, and they spoke in the most 
glowing terms of Pine River and of Pine and Ives and 
Mountain lakes as fishing points, the very ones Mr. Allen 
had since seen, and of which he also spoke in terms of 
highest praise. If to the sport we add the scenery, the 
air, the climate, the water and the camping sites, none 
of which can be excelled, we have oneof the most charm- 
ing regions in all this northern country for a summer 
outing. 

The Marquette fishermen do most of their fishing up 
the lake shore in this direction, but they seldom attain so 
high a point up shore as the Pine Lake region. Allalong 
this lake shore, wherever there are ledges of rock in the 
lake, there is excellent trout fishing, or ‘‘rock fishing,” as 
it is called up here. Some use the fly, some the spoon 
and some a live minnow, and not infrequently 5lb. trout 
are said to be taken. : 

In time for the morning train down, Captain Chamber- 
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lain landed us at the Baraga dock, where the hospitable 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourke met us with a hearty welcome and 
greatly admired Mr. Allen’s big trout. Early in the after- 
ternoon we reached Marquette, where each went his way, 
Mr. Allen to his ledgers and cash accounts, Mr. Somers to 
anew t of railroad labor in the Northwest, Henry to 
his Jand-looking, and I tomy Indiana home. Wherever 
my fishing companions of that outing may be this cheer- 
less night, I know they have a pleasant recollection of our 
outing on the Big Huron. I send them Goering. 
FRANKLIN, Ind., Nov. 14. . D. BANTA. 


SALMON FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having had occasion to visit the Bay of Notre Dame, 
in the island of Newfoundland, I embraced the oppor- 
tunity when at Little Bay, to make inquiries as to salmon 
fishing in Indian Brook, a well-known salmon stream not 
far distant from that place. I was astonished to learn 
from a sportsman there that salmon could not be taken 
with the fly in that stream; my informant said that he 
had occasionally taken a grilse, but never a salmon. On 
consulting the excellent work of Capt. Kennedy, of H.M. 
S. Druid, the following words arrested my attention: 

“To say that rod fishing in Newfoundland is a delusion 
and a snare would perhaps be wide of the mark, and yet 
I have no hesitation in saying that any one going out to 
that country for the purpose of fishing only, would be 
disappointed; as regards salmon he most certainly would. 
Sea trout fishing is merely a question of being in the right 
spot at the right time, in which case the sport is second 
to none; but if the fish are not running the sport is nil. 
Salmon fishing with the fly may be pronounced a failure 
owing to two causes; one of which may be remedied, the 
other not. The first is because the whole of the fine sal- 
mon rivers are ruined by barring, sweeping with nets, 
traps and weirs. The other reason is that the fish do not 
as a rule rise to the fly. I have occasionally taken grilse 
with the fly, but only five the first season, eight the 
second, and about the same number the third. However, 
this represented many days’ hard work, wading for ten 
and twelve hours a day, and fishing every likely pool.” 

Capt. Kennedy was for three — engaged in the pro- 
tection of the Newfoundland fisheries, and so speaks with 
much more authority than an ordinary sportsman would. 
It is not at all improbable that the persecution of the 
salmon by barring, which is the placing of nets across 
the mouths of the rivers of Newfoundland and from high 
water mark on one side to the same point on the other, 
as well as sweeping with nets, etc., may have had a good 
deal to do with the fact of the Newfoundland salmon be- 
ing so shy of taking the fly. 

The writer can well remember when the general opinion 
among sportsmen was that salmon unk not be taken 
with the fly in the Tobique, indeed many ineffectual 
efforts were made by good sportsmen to capture salmon 
there in that way at that time, which ended unsuccess- 
fully, spearing, sweeping with nets, etc., were being 

racticed very largely. Now, however, since the Tobique 
| been partially protected, and a stop largely put to 
these practices, salmon, as every one knows, are being 
taken in this fine river with the fly. EDWARD JACK. 

FREDERICTON, Canada, Dec. 18. 


TROUT FISHING IN GRAND ISLAND BAY, 


OULD any of the readers of FOREST AND STREAM 
like to know where speckled trout can be taken 
in considerable numbers, requiring no greater labor than 
fishing from a pier; a veritable Mecca for the veteran 
— who no longer possesses the agility to traverse the 
ordinary trout stream as in days of yore? Such a place 
can be found in Grand Island Bay, Lake Superior, a 
magnificent bay, which is one of the many attractions 
for the tourist and sportsman who visits the Upper Pen- 
insulaof Michigan. The writer first discovered its allure- 
ments for the anglerfwhile passing through it in a small 
boat in August, 1886. As our boat was rounding Powell’s 
Point, one of the most charming spots around the entire 
shore of the bay, we passed an old pier, reaching out 
some fifty or sixty feet from the beach, and on it were 
several young ladies fishing for trout, and we witnessed 
them take some fine ones in a few minutes’ time. Sto 
ping at the Powell residence, near by, the writer made 
the acquaintance of these good people,and determined that 
at some future time he would return to visit this place, 
which is so inviting on account of its natural picturesque 
beauty and many points of interest, and give the trout 
fishing in this bay a good trial. 

Accordingly our — was organized to make this visit 
on the first part of last August, which was rather late in 
the season for the best trout fishing, but the writer’s 
daughter, who is a hay fever subject, had to be one of the 
party, and this was her regular time for migrating to 
northern Michigan to escape the malady. She had in- 
vited two of her former lady school mates to accompany 
us, and these, with a gentleman friend and your humble 
servant, composed the party. On the 10th of August, 
after a leisurely trip up the lakes, we took a train at the 
Sault Ste. Marie for Munising station on the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway. The management of 
this road, by the way, is very painstaking in providing 
for the welfare and comfort of its tourist passengers. 
After arriving at Munising station a ride of four miles in 
a wagon brought us to Munising village, a quiet hamlet 
on the shore of Grand Island Bay, and the next morning 
a sail across to Powell’s Point, two miles distant, brought 
us to our place of destination. The Powells had been 
waiting for us, and received us so cordially that we at 
once felt ourselves at home. The young ladies were de- 
lighted with the place. It was such a charming retreat 
for rest and recuperation, and so entirely free from the 
requirements of a fashionable resort. After all I had 
said in its praise it far excelled their expectations. A 
romantic description of this locality is given, in an article 
in the American Magazine for September, entitled ‘ In 
Hiawatha’s Country.” But no pen picture can do justice 
to the picturesque beauty and objects of interest that 
nature presents in this locality. 

But some of your readers are already asking, ‘Did you 
catch any trout?” Well, I should say we did. During 
the entire three weeks of our stay with the Powells we 
angled for them at the old pier and at points around the 
shore in the vicinity every day, except Sunday, with the 
most satisfactory results. The weather was delightful 
during the entire time, which greatly contributed to our 
perfect happiness, A score was kept of the number and 


size of the trout taken e day by each member of the 
party, but to give this would require more space than is 
necessary. A good outfit of tackle had been provided 
for the ladies, and though neither of them fad ever 
angled for trout before they were very apt scholars and 
soon became quite skillful and self-possessed in landing 
the fish. It did me as much good to see one of them 
hook a big trout and manipulate the rod, while another 
secured it in the landing net and rn itup in triumph 
on the pier, as to catch the fish myself. In size the trout 
taken by us ranged from 4b. to 3tlbs. Anything 
smaller was invariably returned to the water. But 
several 5lbs. trout had been taken at the pier earlier in 
the season. 

A 5lb. trout and several weighing from 3 to 4lbs. were 
taken by an old gentleman from New Orleans during our 
stay at another point on the bay. A camping party 
from Marquette, who were located on the south end 
of the bay, at the mouth of the Anna River, took a 
number of trout from 3 to 4ibs. A gentleman camp- 
ing on another side of the bay took six trout in three 
casts, the total weight of which was 15lbs. Around 
the entire twenty-five miles of shore of this bay trout are 
found in great numbers, but at Powell’s Point they seem 
to be the most abundant. The old pier there seems to be 
a erpat resort for trout, and we found it a most delight- 
ful one for the angler. 

Grand Island Bay also abounds in lake trout, some of 
which have been taken weighing 30lbs. Had we not de- 
parted a little sooner than we intended, we would have 
varied our sport by devoting a few days to the capture of 
these larger members of the trout family. As I hope to 
return there next year, perhaps I can give a more definite 
account of them from personal experience. J. H.N. 

NEWARK, O., Dec. 1. 


PUBLIC TROUT IN PRIVATE WATERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several article in your paper—the last an editorial in the 
issue of Nov. 22, (p. 342) with a reference to a paragraph 
on p. 348—calculated to prejudice public opinion against 
the Hammonasset Club, appear to have been written 
under a misapprehension of facts. The Hammonasset 
Club acquired from the riparian owners of about ten 
miles upon the river, and about as much more upon its 
tributaries, the right of fishing for a term of years, with- 
out any notice or rae of aclaimed right of fish- 
ing on the part of the public; and stocked the stream 
with 50,000 fry bought from a dealer. They never asked 
nor used any fry from the State. 

Certain Middletown gentlemen belonging to a club 
which has its own preserves of fish and game, then 
claimed to have previously put State fry into the river, 
how many is not stated, nor is it material. This deposit 
of fry is claimed to have been made with the consent 
of one or more land owners, name or names unknown. 
Upon these facts it is claimed that all owners along the 
stream, from it source to the sea, are estopped from as- 
oe the ordinary right of preventing trespass upon 
their lands near the river, 

By Connecticut law, it should be remembered, in 
streams of this character the title to the soil under the 
water, to the right of fishing and to the use of the water 
itself, is absolute in the riparian owners, subject only to 
the common law rule that each must so exercise his right 
as not to interfere with-the rights of others. That the 
act of placing State fry in a stream with consent of 
certain owners, operates instantly and by due process of 
law to divest of the above-mentioned rights not only 
those consenting, but also all the other owners, is a pro- 
position so absurd that it seems impossible for the Middle- 
town gentlemen themselves seriously to believe it. Asto 
the ‘‘consenting” owners, if they intelligently consented, 
with the understanding that in return for the privilege of 
having State fry in the stream, all their lands bordering 
upon it were to be made practically a public k for 
three months in each year, they must greatly differ from 
the average New England farmer. 

The writer has no interest in lands on or near the Ham- 
monasset, is not a member of the club, and has no 
authority to predict its policy; but it seems likely that 
the right to eject trespassers will be exercised in future 
as heretofore, even if it be necessary to use gentle 

hysical persuasion, molliter im manus, as the 
awyers say. Should such expulsion be deemed a griev- 
ance, the courts are open. J. F. H. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11. 


EFFECT OF SAWDUST ON FISH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am very much inclined to believe that the only inju- 
rious effect of sawdust in trout and salmon streams results 
from the fungus which grows from the sawdust as soon 
as it is put in the water. This fungus is the most destruc- 
tive growth that is known—to fish eggs. No fish eggs 
can possibly hatch out on spawning grounds that are 
covered withit. Itis absolutely fataltothem. It spreads 
with great rapidity also. Each minute piece broken from 
it, even every microscopic cell detached from the main 
stem, is a reproductive seed started on its own errand of 
destruction. 

After the spawning grounds of a trout stream are cov- 
ered with sawdust, that stream can produce no more 
trout. After the trout that are already living in the 
stream are caught out, that is the end of that stream asa 
trout stream. No more trout will be hatched there. 

This fungus is not only destructive to the eggs of the 
fish, but, where there is much of it in the water, it will 
often get into the gills of the fish themselves, and will some- 
times get rooted in the skin of the fish also, after which 
there is very little chance for the fish tosurvive. I do 
not think the sawdust itself injures the fish directly, by 

etting into their gills or otherwise, but by producing the 

atal fungus. I believe that it is injurious beyond the 
possibility of exaggeration, and my motive in writing 
this paragraph is the hope that it may catch the attention 
of some one whose influence may help to arrest a rapidly 
growing and, as far as fish life is concerned, a frightful 
evil in this country. LIVINGSTON STONE. 


Barrp, Cal., Dec. 8. 





LAFAYETTE, Ind., Aug. 21, 1888.—U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass.: Dear Sir—I am pleased to be able to give you a most sat- 
isfactory account of the paper shells you sent me. I have _used 
Schultze powder al! ther for the last seven years, with Eley’s 
shells, and yours are the first perfect substitute I have found, and 
I take care to recommend their use. (Signed) W. GRAHAM, 
Champion Shot of England.— Adv, 


Lishculture. 


TERRAPIN CATCHING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Dec. 6, under the heading ‘Terrapin Cul- 
ture,” I find an interesting article, brought out in answer to 
two inquiries for information concerning the culture of the 
diamond-backed terrapin, one writer wishing to know about 
their habits and the modes of capturing them. As you ask 
communications on the subject, | beg space to contribute my 
mite, which is gathered from the pages of my scrap book, in 
which it is my custom to a every article I find relative 
to brook, river or lake and the inhabitants thereof. From 
one of Harper’s eriodicals, headed “‘Terrapin Fishing,” I 
have clipped the following: 

“Terrapin are caught from Savannah and Charleston up 
to the Patapsco River, at Baltimore; while the genuine 
‘diamond-back’ is only to be found in the Upper Chesapeake 
and its tributaries. A diamond-back never measures less 
than 7in. in length on the under shell, a 7-inch being known 
as a ‘count terrapin,’ while anything under the length of a 
‘count’ does‘not count. Ten inches long and 8ibs. in weight 
is reckoned a very large terrapin, the 7-inchers w ing on 
an average 4lbs. During the season terrapin sell for $30 to 
$88 per dozen; while ‘sliders,’ common river turtles, princi- 

ally caught in the James River, sell at from $6 to $8 per 

ozen, are palmed off by skillful restaurateurs as genuine 
‘diamond-backs’ on unwary but ambitious guests at a dollar 
and a half the dish. 

‘‘Having consigned our lives and limbs to the custody of 
the darkest darky my eyes ever alighted upon, and to the 
most ae crazy skiffs, were paddled up a small tribu- 
tary of the Chesapeake Bay, situated about six miles from 
Annapolis, on a Susagle eerins expedition. Having 
quitted the sanctuary of the boat for the more genial atmos- 
phere of mud, our darky, who was armed with a long, thin 
— commenced to probe the bottom—he was wading waist- 

eep—or, to use the technical term, ‘to sound’ for terrapin. 
His practical sense of touch tells him when he taps terrapin, 
and if they are numerous he marks his prey and returns to 
grab them with a net. Sliders are plentiful in the tributa- 
ries of the Chesapeake, as also are ‘snappers.’ ”’ 

Turtle are fished for in this way: e fisherman plants 
poles, sometimes a hundred, in the middle of the stream; to 
each ro he fastens a line, to which is attached a hook 
baited with salted eel. The snapper grabs bait and hook 
and is hauled up, always vicious and desperate. Mac. 


GLasGow, Ky. 





FISHCULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 


E_have the annual price list of eggs and fry at the 

Howietoun Fishery, at Stirling, Scotland, one of the 

largest fishcultural establishments in Europe, from which 
we — the following items of general interest: 

“The Howietoun Fishery, in issuing the price list for sea- 
son of 1888-89, has to record one of the coldest summers ex- 
perienced since the commencement of the Fishery. Yearlings 
are fully three weeks later than usual. The rearing season, 
however, has been —aa successful, and fully 
150,000 yearlings and 25, two-year-olds are ready for 
delivery. 

“A salmon hatched from ova obtained from the Forth 
District Board in December, 1880, and reared in the ponds, 
having spawned three seasons, was found in the first week 
of November, this year, to be clean. It weighed just under 
8lbs., was very silvery, with about thirty jet black starlike 
spots. The flesh cut pink, and the flavor was that of affish 
a week in fresh water. This salmon had been fed exclus- 
ively on clams (pecten), and was a fair specimen of those 
still alive at Howietoun of the samespawning. The smolts 
and grilse which have been bred from these fish are grow- 
ing more rapidly than their parents, and we hope to show 
that although the first generation of artificially landlocked 
salmon are usually dwarfed, yet their progeny may attain 
to the size of Loch Leven trout—viz., 6 to 10lbs. weight. 

“The American landlocked salmon (S. sebago) have not yet 
spawned, but a few of the rainbow trout (S. iredeus) 
spawned in April, and the fry are thriving; the 1 st 
iredeus weighed, when three years old, between 3 and 4lbs. 
The crosses between salmon and trout, and between trout 
and salmon, are growing at the average rate of Loch Leven 
trout at Howietoun. Theexperimentsin inter-breeding these 
crosses will be continued this season. The success of redds 
in economically stocking large tracks of water has been 
again marked during last season. The ova is simply laid on 

vel within a few hours of hatching, and if the situation 
skillfully selected no further attention is required.” 


THE ILLINOIS FISH COMMISSION. 


T. LOUIS, Mo., Dec. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The fifth biennial report of the Illinois State Fish Com- 
mission will soon be ready for distribution. The Commis- 
sion has submitted its report to the Governor and it is now 
in the hands of the printer. It will be a large one, finely 
illustrated. A great increase of native fish in all the rivers 
of the State is reported, and also of fish that have heretofore 
been thought to be extinct. In thedistribution of carp dur- 
ing the two years, 1,800 applicants have been supplied. In 
speaking of whitefish the Commission gives its hearty in- 
dorsement to the proposition that the National Government 
establish a hatching housein Chicago. Eight fishways have 
been constructed in the State, and the number of plants in 
the streams of Illinois in 1857 was 106, aggregating 1,060,000 
fish. These were placed at points where railroads cross 
streams. In 1888 the distribution was made by the United 
States Fish Commission and nothing but native fish were 
distributed. Twenty-six carloads were distributed in this 
manner where fourteen of the principal roads ¢ 
streams, and each carload had from 5,000 to 6,000 fish. Of 
the a of $7,500 the Commission reports an un- 
expended balance of a little over 35,000. Changes in the law 
are suggested so as to make the —— of fish, or appli- 
ances for fishing, evidence of violation; to designate 
authority for enforcing the law to some person or persons, 
and also to make liable to seizure and confiscation illegal 


apparatus for catching fish. UNSER FRITZ. 


SHAD IN UTAH LAKE. 


OME time between the first and the middle of last June 
the United States Fish Commission sent one of its cars 
to Salt Lake City with two million shad eggs, which were 
hatched in 2 on the way. They were sent to test the 
ibility of stocking the saline waters of Utah with this 
Fsh, and on consultation with Mr. A. Milton Musser, Fish 
Commissioner of Utah, they were Piscat in astream between 
Battle Creek station and Pleasant Grove, on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad. On the 10th of December, 
Mr. P. Madsen sent a six-inch shad to Mr. Musser, which 
was caught in Utah Lake about fifteen miles from where 
the fish were planted, or near the south end of the lake. 
Utah Lake empties into Great Salt Lake, and the fish were 
planted near the outlet of the former, but this specimen had 
evidently worked up stream, as had some others, for Mr. 
Madsen Lea heard of three others being captured. One year 
before, in June 1887, a plant of a million shad was made in 
the Jordan River, which connects Lake Utah with Great 
Salt Lake, but we have not heard of any captures of this 
lant. From the size of the imen sent to Mr. Musser it 
fs evident that it was of the plant of this year, and while it 
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has been demonstrated that the fry can live in these fresh 


reaching maturity prevail in Great Sa’ J 
are so dense that but little animal life is found in them, 
and if the shad can breathe the waters, and find food in the 
brine-shrimp, it will be a grand thing for Utah. 

Perhaps there may be favorable conditions for shad growth 
near the fresher waters, where the Jordan and other streams 
come in, without the necessity of going into the heavy brine 
of the great lake, and if so, we may look for the first run of 
spawning shad in 1890, although young males may be 
captured the year before. This experiment isa very interest- 
ing one, and if the fish thrive will prove to be a most valu- 


Che Sennel, 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Jan. 1 to 4.—Fourth Dog Show of the Meriden Poultry Associ- 

ota. Joshua Shute, Secretary, No. 430 Pratt street, Meriden, 
Yonn. 

Jan. 15 to 19, 1889.—Seventh Annual Dog Show of the Southern 
Massachusetts Poultry Association, at New Bedford, Mass. F. 
W. Dean, Secretary. 

January. last week.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Fourteenth Annual Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, Sec’y. 

Feb. 5 to 8, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Columbus 
Fanciers’ Club at Columbus O. Thos. R. Sparrow, Secretary. 

Feb. 7 to 12.—First Annual Show of the Hudson River Poultry, 
Dog and Pet Stock Association. at Newburgh, N.Y. J.H. Dreven- 
stedt, Secretary. Washingtonville, N. Y. = 

Feb. 12 to 15, 1889.—Fifth Dog Show of the New Jersey Kennel 
Club, at Jersey City, N. J. Geo. L. Wilms, Secretary, 142 Monti- 
cello avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Feb. 19 to 22, 1889.—Thirteenth Annual Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, New York. James Mortimer, Superintendent. 

Feb. 26 to March 1, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Renssalaer 
Kennel Club, Troy, N. Y. Alba M. Ide. Secretary. 

March 5 to 8, 1889.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Albany 
Kennel Club, at Albany, N. Y. Geo. B. Gallup, Secretary. 

March 12 to 15, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Fort Schuyler 
Kennel Club, Utica, N. Y. James W. Dunlop, President. 

March 19 to 22, 1889.—-First Annual Dog Show of the Maryland 
Kennel Club, at Baltimore, Md. W.S. Diffenderffer, Secretary. 

March 26 to 29, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Massachu- 
setts Kennel Club, at Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 

ape 2 to 5, 1889.—First Annual Show of the Rochester Kennel 
Club, at Rochester, N. Y. Harry Yates, seer: 

April 2 to 5, 1889.—Annual Show of the New England Kennel 
oe, Boston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary, No. 6 Hamilton 
ace. 

April 9 to 12.—First Dog Show of the Worcester Kennel Club, at 
Worcester, Mass. Edward W. Doyle, Secretary. 

April 9 to 12, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Mascoutah 
Kennel Club, at Chicago, ll. John L. Lincoln, Jr., Secretary. 

April 16 to 19, 1889.—The Seventh Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, at Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. C. Child, Secretary. 

May 22 to 25.—Pacific Kennel Club Show, San Francisco, Cal. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Jan. 14, 1889.—Sixth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast 
Field Trial Club, at Bakersfield, Cal. N. P. Sheldon, Secretary, 
320 Sansome street Sar Francisco, Cal. F 

































































































A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the lst. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address “American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 6776. 





AMERICAN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 
[Special Report to Forest and Stream.] 
THE DERBY. 


AY, JEST POINT, Miss., Dec. 13.—This stake had fifteen 
starters. The running began on Monday, Dec10. A 
heavy rain fell on Sunday night. Monday forenoon was 
cloudy, but the weather cleared up in the afternoon. A raw 
wind blew from the northwest. The grounds were excellent 
for field trial purposes; large open “eee pment | with gently 
sloping hills and hollows, and abundant cover for the birds; 
in fact, the cover was too rank and abundant. The heavy 
fall rains had stimulated vegetation, resulting in an 
unusual heavy growth of sedge grass, weeds and other cover. 
Birds were fairly plentiful. The judges were Messrs. J. H. 
Gilbert, Lexington, Ky.;: H. B. Duryea and R. L. McCook, 
New York. The winners were accorded their places in the 
opinions of the competitors, but there was some dissatis- 
faction at the decisions being rendered on light work and 
short heats. A great deal of local interest was manifested 
in therunning. The grounds were magnificent and ample 
for all the purposes of running a large trial. The dogs were 
drawn to run as follows: 
DAtsy Hope (R. M. Dudley), lemon and white bitch 
(Gath’s Hope—Daisy F,), 
against 
BETTY (Memphis and Avent Kennels), black, white and 
tan bitch (Roderigo—Bo-Peep). 





ZACH (I. Yearsley, Jr.), black, white and tan dog (Roy 
Bell III.—Fraud), 
against 


WEE Daisy (W. A. Wheatley), white, blue and ticked 
bitch (Gath’s Mark—Daisy). 





LoTTIE C. (J. I. Case, Jr.), orange and white bitch (King 
Noble—Queen Vashti), 
against 
DAIsy FIsHER (H. S. Bevan), orange and white bitch, 
(Gath’s Hope—Daisy F.). 


MARY MEADE (W. A. Wheatley), white and orange bitch 
(Bun Roy—Durant’s Florence), 
against 
ORLANDO (Memphis and Avent Kennels), black, white 
and tan dog (Roderigo—Bo-Peep). 


Rop’s GAL (W. B. Stafford), liver and white bitch (Rod— 
Juno), 








against 
CouNT PIEDMONT (Edward Dexter), black, white and tan 
dog (Count Noble—Belle of Piedmont). 





Crcrt (Memphis and Avent Kennels), black, white and 
tan dog (Roderigo— Bo-Peep), 
against 
Sonny (W. B. Stafford), liver and white dog (Rod—Belle). 





FLOssIE NOBLE (J. H, Peeble), lemon belton bitch (King 
Noble—Elsie Belton), 
against 


Ror D’OR (Memphis and Avent Kennels), black, white 
and tan dog (Roderigo—Bo-Peep). 


TENNIE (W. B. Stafford), liver and white bitch (Rod— 
Nell), a bye. ° 















BETTY AND DAISY HOPE. 


A start was made on the Crump place, about one mile 
east of town, The ground was heavy under foot. The cold 













pace, range and style. At 1:42 Roi D’Or won. 
!.could see the palpable superiority of Roi D’Or, and were 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


rain had made the birds wild and uncertain for a dog to 
waters it remains to be seen if the proper ns ea The dogs were cast off in open sedge at 9.35. Ss 
ake, whose waters 


van handled Daisy; J. M. Avent handl 


obedient and a bit unsteady in her work on birds. 


ordered up at 11:02 and Betty won. 
ZACH AND WEE DAISY. 


The former was handled by W. C. Avery; the latter by T. 
bevy was marked down in sedge grass by 
were worked to find it. Wee 
Daisy was first to point it in a plum thicket; Zach backed 
well. Both were steady to wing and shot. On the scattered 
birds Wee Daisy made a good point on a single in sedge 
grass. Both dogs were nicely broken and were handled 
he handlers were compara- 
tively amateurs so far as field trial handling is oneraee, 


| H. Poindexter. 
, the spectators and the dogs 


quietly without scrambling. 







































but many of the oldsters could take lessons in courtesy an 


LOTTIE C. AND DAISY FISHER. 


Lottie C. was handled by Charles Barker; Daisy Fisher b. 
H.S. Bevan. The heat began at 11:40. There was not muc 


winner. 
ORLANDO AND MARY MEADE. 


Down 26m. The party then went to lunch. 
COUNT PIEDMONT AND ROD’S GAL. 


from the birds. 


ount won. Both ranged well, Count slightly better. 
CECIL AND ROD’S SON. 


or four of them. Son, brought up to bac 


that of Rod’s Son. 
ROI D’OR AND FLOSSIE NOBLE. 


The former was handled by J. M. Avent; the latter by W. 
B. Stafford. Flossie was slightly unsteady to wing at times. 


did not see him, although she passed close to him, and 


3:31 and ended at 4:24. Roi had the superior pace and style. 
Tennie had the bye. 
The running of the first series resulted as follows: 
Betty beat Daisy Hope. 
Wee Daisy beat Zach. 
Lottie C. beat Daisy Fisher. 
Orlando beat Mary Meade. 
Count Piedmont beat Rod’s Gal. 
Cecil beat Rod’s Son. 
Roi D’Or boat Flossie Noble. 
Tennie a bye. 
Second Series. 
BETTY AND TENNIE. 


The heat began at 4:37, and the dogs were ordered up at 
5:06 without any birds being found. Tennie was handled by 
W. B. Stafford. euavene: morning was cloudy and damp 
until about 10 o’clock, when the weather cleared and the re- 
mainder of the day was pleasant. The running began at 8:58 
with the unfinished heat of the ee day. Tennie, not 
having the wind right, flushed a bevy in sedge grass. Work- 
ing on the scattered birds, Tennie drew nicely to a point on 
a single bird: Betty backed. Both were steady to shot. 
Tennie soon secured another point on a single bird and was 
steady to wing. Moved on. Both pointed, about 80yds. 
apart, in sedge grass. Several birds were flushed to Tennie’s 
point and a bevy to Betty’s. The heat ended at 9:21. Betty 
won. She had but slight advantage in range orspeed. Her 
style in motion was better; both had good style on point. 

ORLANDO AND WEE DAISY. 

They were started at 9:26. Orlando showed a decided supe- 
rority in pace, range and style. Both were steady to shot 
and wing, and pointed well. The heatended at 9:37. Orlando 
won. 

CECIL AND LOTTIE C. 

The heat began at 9:42. Lottie showed a disposition to 
false-point at frequent intervals; she backed with an air of 
indifference. Both were steady to shot and wing. Lottie did not 
show the accuracy in pointing or an in locating that 
her competitor did. e speed and range of Cecil, although 
not very superior, were the better. He won. Time 10:50. 


ROI D’OR AND COUNT PIEDMONT. 


The heat began at 10:55. Roi showed superior capabilities 
in finding and locating, pointing two bevies and two single 
birds, and made two flushes. Count backed well and ranged 
in a superior manner. Roi had better speed and style. He 
won. Time 11:49. The party then took lunch. The second 
series resulted as follows: 

Betty beat Tennie. 

Orlando beat Wee Daisy. 

Cecil beat Lottie C. 

Roi D’Or beat Count Piedmont. 

: Third Series. 

ORLANDO AND BETTY. 

In this series there were but four dogs left, all owned by 
the Memphis and Avent Kennels. The heat an at 12:49 
and ended at 1:23. Betty had better range and a trifle ad- 
vantage in uniform speed. The style was about equal. Or- 
lando showed fewer errors in his work on birds, and did 
more finding, and won. 


ROI D’OR AND CECIL. 


They were cast off at 1:36. Roi had the superiority in 
he judges 





Betty. Daisy 
ranged well, having a decided advantage over Betty in this 
respect, taking her casts with judgment. She was —— _— 

etty 
had the better style; she also showed more skill and pre- 
cision in her work on birds, and was steadier on back and 
point. Each showed want of proper training. They were 


fairness from them. Range and pace were about equal. 
The heat began at 11:06 and ended at 11:38. Wee Daisy won, 


difference in range, speed and style. Lottie was quicker and 
more accurate in her work on birds. Daisy was not so obe- 
dient as she should be to handle easily and without un- 
necessary noise. The heat ended at 11:58, Lottie C. the 


J. M. Avent handled Orlando; T. H. Poindexter handled 
Mary Meade. The heat began at 12:06 and ended at 12:32. 
There was not much work done on birds. Mary pointed a 
bevy and was nicely backed by Orlando; both were steady to 
shot. No find could be made of the scattered birds. A bevy 
was flushed by the handlers and dogs, all coming on it about 
the same time. Orlando made a good point on a single 
bird in oak woods, and was steady to shot. He had the ad- 
vantage in range and style; pace aboutequal. Orlando won. 


The heat began at 1:38. Capt. C. E. McMurdo handled 
Count; W. B. Stafford handled Rod’s Gal. Count was first 
to find and point a bevy; Gal pointed a few yards behind on 
the foot scent or are gaa the body scent, as she had the wind 

oth were steady to shot. On the scaitered 
birds Count roaded and pointed, and Gal backed well; both 
were steady to shot and wing. Sent on, Gal made a false 
— Count backed. At 21:03 they were ordered up and 


The former was handled by J. M. Avent; the latter by W. 
B. Stafford. Owing to some misunderstanding of directions 
or forgetfulness the wagons got separated from the judges, 
and quite a delay occurred in getting the next brace started. 
Neither did their work with accuracy. Son flushed a single 
bird in sedge grass. Cecil roaded and pointed a single bird; 
he was steady to shot. Next he flushed three or four outly- 
ing birds of a bevy, and stood to wing: the remainder of the 
bevy then flushed wild. Cecil secured a -_— point on three 

, caught scent and 

ointed. Both made some errors on the remaining birds. 
ee 54m. Cecil won. He had better style, and slightly 
better range and speed; his work on birds was better than 


Roi found and pointed a bevy; Flossie brought up to back 


zoing down wind flushed the bevy. Moved on, Roi made a 
flush. He made a point on several birds and was steady to 
shot; the heat then ended. Down 49m. The heat began at 
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satisfied as to their relative merits. The third series had 
the following results: 

Orlando beat Betty. 

Roi D’Or beat Cecil. 


Final for First Place. 
ORLANDO AND ROI D’OR. 


They were started at 1:51. Roi pointed a bevy in a clump 
of plum bushes; Orlando backed well; both were steady ‘to 
shot. Each madea good point on single birds. Orlando 
was a little unsteady to shot. Roi next made two flushes. 
Orlando was better in speed, range and style, and showed 
more accuracy in his work. He won at 2:14. 


Ties for Second Place. 
BETTY AND ROI D’OR. 


They were started at 2:26. Both showed good work inter- 
mixed with some errors. Roi pointed a bevy in sedge, Betty 
powtet at the same time, a short distance away, and was a 

ittle unsteady to wing. Roi made a point on some of the 
remaining birds and Betty backed. On the scattered birds 
Betty flushed one and again was unsteady slightly. Roi 
flushed a single. Betty had the better i on point, some 
better range and greater quickness in her work on birds. 
The heat ended at 3 P. M. and Betty won. Roi D’Or was 
placed third without further running. Count Piedmont 
was placed fourth, Daisy Hope fifth. Summary: 


First Series. 

Betty beat Daisy Hope. 
Wee Daisy beat Zach. 
Lottie C. beat Daisy Fisher. 
Orlando beat Mary Meade. 
Count Piedmont beat Rod’s Gal. 
Cecil beat Rod’s Son. 
Roi D’Or beat Flossie Noble. 
Tennie, a bye. 

Second Series. 
Betty beat Tennie. 
Orlando beat Wee Daisy. 
Cecil beat Lottie C. 
Roi D’Or beat Count Piedmont. 

Third Series. 
Orlando beat Betty. 
Roi D’Or beat Cecil. 


Final for First Place. 
Orlando beat Roi D’Or and won first. 

Ties for Second Place. 
Betty beat Roi D’Or and won second. 


Without further running the dogs were placed: Roi D’Or 
third, Count Piedmont fourth, Daisy Hope fifth. 


THE ALL-AGED STAKE. 


The running in this stake began on Wednesday morning. 
The judges were J. H. Gilbert, C. W. Paris and T. L. Mar- 
tin. There were ten starters. The order of running was as 
follows: 

—— (Lebanon Kennels), liver and white dog (Tim— 
eg), 
. against 

a (Mitchell Harrison), liver and white dog (Beaufort 

—Zuba). 


ROGER WILLIAMS (C. H. Odell), lemon and white dog 
(Bang Bang—Lalla Rookh), 
against 
Kine’s MARK (C. W. Barker), blue belton dog (King 
Nob!e—Belle Belton). 








CONSOLATION (C. H. Odell), lemon and white dog (Bang 
Bang—Grace III.), 
against 
OLLIE S. (Memphis and Avent Kennels), black, white and 
tan bitch (Paul Gladstone—Lottie). 





TIPTON (Poindexter and Tipton), black and white dog 
(Gath’s Mark—Vic), 
against 
CAssio (Memphis and Avent Kennels), black, white and 
tan dog (Count Noble—Lizzie Hopkins). 





LORD GRAPHIC (J. R. Daniels), liver and white dog (Gra- 
phic—Daphne), 
against 
CincH (Memphis and Avent Kennels), black, white and 
tan dog (Count Noble—Lizzie Hopkins). 





Wednesday morning wasclear. Before noon the weather 
clouded up and rain threatened toward night. <A light wind 
blew from the southwest. 


LEBANON AND SACHEM. 


Luke White handled Lebanon; W. W. Titus handled 
Sachem. They were cast off at 8:41. The heat was a tiresome 
one. But little work done considering the opportunities. 
Three bevies were found; the first two by the handlers; 
Sachem pointed the last one. Neither showed superior 
finding capabilities or special merit. Lebanon had a de- 
cided advantage in 7 and range; style about equal. The 
heat ended at 9:49. Lebanon won. 


KING’S MARK AND ROGER WILLIAMS. 


Charles Barker handled the former; Luke White the lat- 
ter. They were started at 9:48. They roaded and pointed on 
the trail of a bevy; Mark roaded through the birds out in 
the open field on the trail of three or four; he pointed one, 
which Barker killed; Mark retrieved. The rest of the bevy 
flushed near where the dogs first pointed, the dogs failing to 

oint them. The scattered birds were followed. Roger 

ushed a bird which Mark was roading. King’s Mark won. 
Dowr 20m. There was not much difference in speed or 
rai, Roger had better style on point; King’s Mark dropped 
to his points, therefore his style was inferior. 

OLLIE S. AND CONSOLATION 
were cast off at 10:32. Luke White handled Consolation; J. 
M. Avent handled Ollie S. The brace went off at a lively 
pace; both ranged wide and hunted their ground well. Con- 
solation showed much dash in his range and manner of 
going. Both worked with judgment. Ollie struck the trail 
of a bevy which had scattered about Pak She roaded 
about er. i at times, and finally located and 
pointed the bevy in Japanese clover. She was steady to 
shot. The birds were marked down in the open and fol- 
lowed. Ollie retrieved a bird nine, which Avent killed to 
her point. When sent to retrieve she pointed another bird. 
Several then flushed wild. She pointed twice more on single 
birds. They were ordered up at 10:56, and Ollie won. Both 
were fast, wide rangers, and had good style. 
CASSIO AND TIPTON. 

Cassio was*handled by J. M. Avent; Tipton by T. H. 
Poindexter. Tipton showed a good nose and did some very 
good work on scattered birds. hile going across wind he 
flushed several birds and did not show proper steadiness to 
wing. Cassio made two points on single birds and retrive 
well. Both had good style in ranging and good speed. Their 
range was nearly alike. Up at 11:32. Cassio won. 

CINCH AND LORD GRAPHIC. 

Cinch was handled by J. M. Avent, W. W. Titus handled 
Lord Graphic. The heat began at 11:35. At the end of 41m. 
they were ordered up and the porte went to lunch. Nothing 
was found in the meantime. The heat was resumed at 12:42. 
Each made a false point. A bevy was marked down in oak 
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Dec. 20, 1886) 


oods. Lord Graphic pointed a single bird nicely; Cinch 
hacked; Lord Graphs retrived well. Moved on, huntin 
for another bevy. One was found by the spectators. Cinc 

inted it indifferently. Moved on; he pointed some re- 
Praining birds, which did not flush. The heat ee 
one. At 2:06it ended. Cinch won. The first series ted 
as follows: 

Lebanon beat Sachem. ’ 

King’s Mark beat r Williams. 

Ollie S. beat.Consolation. 

_Cassio beat Tipton. . 
Cinch beat Lord Graphic. 


Second Series. 


OLLIE S. AND LEBANON. 


They were started at 2:10. Lebanon pointed a bevy in 
sedge grass. White killed and Lebanon refused to retrieve. 
On the single birds Ollie showed the greater accuracy. She 
retrieved well. She made two false points. She was the 
wider ranger and had the better style. Their speed was 
nearly equal. Ollie won. Down 35m. 


KING’S MARK AND CASSIO. 


They were started at 2:49. Mark pointed a bevy in the 
open in sedge grass; he retrieved well. On the scattered 
birds Cassio made a good point on a bird in oak woods. 
Mark made two false points. Range and speed about alike. 
Cassio had better style. Up at 3:38. King’s Mark won. 
Cassio apparently was disobedient, as he was not prompt to 
whistle or command. 

Ollie S. beat Lebanon. 

King’s Mark beat Cassio. 


Cinch a bye. 
Third Series. 


There were three dogs in this series, two of which were 
owned by the M. & A. Kennels. There was some difference 
of opinion between the judges as to the correct manner of 
arranging this series. The rules required that if the heat 
for first place was run on the same day as the precedin 
series, the dog having the bye would run a side heat. Bot: 
Cinch and Ollie S. were owned by the same owners and 
handled by the same handler. Some held that King’s Mark 
having the bye the other two should run together. Others 
held that no two dogs owned or handled by the same person 
should be forced to run together while there were dogs not 
so owned in thestake. The rule is very clear and explicit 
and reads as follows: 

“Rule 10. If two dogs owned or handled by the same per- 
son should be drawn together in the first, or come together 
in any succeeding series, the second dog so owned or 
handled shall change places with the first dog not so owned 
or handled. * * If such separation is found to be imprac- 
ticable, the running together of two.such dogs may be per- 
mitted.””. Again: ‘‘Rule 27. If in the order of runnin 
there shall be but three dogs in a series, so that one woul 
run a bye, then, while the competing dogs are running their 
heat, the third dog shall run a side heat without competi- 
tion. * * * If the dogrunningthe bye would not compete 
for first place the same day he would run the 7 the side heat 
need not be run.”” When two dogs are handled by the same 
person, and are in a series which contains but three dogs, it 
is plain that the bye cannot run a side heat since the handler 
cannot handle in two heats at the same time. In this case 
the running for first was postponed until the next day, 
which obviated the running of the side heat. The rule only 
makes an exception when “such separation is found to be 
impracticable,’’ and even when it is not mandatory, for it 
reads ‘‘may be permitted,” in strong contrast to the explicit 
“shall,” used in other parts of the rules. Mr. Martin dis- 
sented from the ruling of the other two judges, and an- 
nounced publicly that he wished to go on record as disagree- 
ing from the ruling, basing his —. on the word 
“impracticable.” Inasmuch as it was late in the afternoon, 
and the running for first place arranged for the next morn- 
ing, it was not ‘“‘impracticable”’ to separate the two dogs; in 
short, they were separated. 


KING’S MARK AND CINCH. 


They were started at 3:38. Mark had the range and speed. 
Cinch had the better style. Both made errors in working 
birds, and both pointed and backed staunchly, and were 
steady to wing and shot. Mark had the advantage in the 
work done and won. Time 4:20. 


Final for First Place. 
OLLIE Ss. AND KING’S MARK. 


They were started about five and one-half miles from town 
in the open field at 9:47. Both dogs soon after starting were 
found pointing a bevy in sedge grass by the edge of oak 
woods. Mark broke his point and Ollie then drew to the 
bevy and flushed a bird, then stoodstaunchly. Avent killed 
and Ollie retrieved. The birds went into the woods and 
were followed. On the way Ollie pointed a single bird and 
was steady to shot and wing. Mark flushed asingle. Both 
pointed and roaded on the footscent of a bevy; at the edge 
of the woods in sedge, both standing several yards apart, 
pointed the birds, the bevy. being divided. Both were 
steady to shot. In the oak woods Ollie nee instantly 
to a neat point on a -bird, and Mark backed steadily. 
Both were steady to wing. Mark was next to point 
and was handsomely backed by Ollie. A _ single 
bird was flushed several yards down wind and behind 
him, which he could not possibly have pointed. Next Ollie 
pointed and Mark backed: nothing was found to the point. 
Ollie made a good point on a single bird; Mark backed: 
Avent wound the bird, which fell dead about 50yds. away. 
Ollie retrieved it nicely. Mark flushed a single bird in 
sedge grass. Ollie had a wider and more uniform range, 
and much better style. The speed was about equal, al- 
though Mark started a bit slow. Mark had a disagreeable 
habit of frequently — and moving on when in the 
vicinity of birds, consequently was not as accurate and dili- 
gent as he otherwise would have been. Ollie won. Down 


22m. 
Final for Second Place. 
KING’S MARK AND CONSOLATION. 


_The heat began at 10:20. Consolation started off at a 
lively gait and ranged in fine form. Mark also was going 
better than in his last heat, the presence of birds probably 
stimulating him to vigorous effort. Taking a cast up on a 
sidehill in open sedge, he pointed a bevy; Consolation 
backed well. Mark abandoned his pa Consolation im- 
mediately started in and pointed the bevystaunchly. White 
killed, and Consolation retrieved tenderly but not sufficiently 
trompt. Moved on and Mark false-pointed twice. The 
ogs, in oak woods, took opposite casts. Consolation found 
and pointed several birds; White flushed them to his point 
and killed. Consolation retrieved the bird well. In the 
meantime, Mark made two excellent points on single birds 
and retrieved nicely. Sent on to find the scattered birds 
Consolation caught scent, drew straight up wind about 
l5yds. into the birds and made a bad flush; he stood to the 
flush and White flushed several more ahead. of him. Con- 
solation had the better style in ranging and on point. His 
range was slightly better, and in maintaining a uniform 
fast pace, he also excelled. Down 40m. King’s ark won. 
Consolation and Cassio were placed equal third. 


SUMMARY. 


hetnnual All-Aged Stake. For setters and pointers that 
ave never won first prize in all-aged stake in any recog- 
hized trials in America, First, $300; secon 


; third, $150. Forfeit $10; $20 additional for starters. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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First Series. 

Lebanon beat Sachem. 
King’s Mark beat r Williams. 
Ollie S.-beat Consolation. 
Cassio beat Tipton. 
Cinch beat Lord Graphic. ; 

Second Series. 
Ollie S. beat Lebanon. - 
King’s Mark beat Cassio. 


Cinch a bye. 
Third Series. 


King’s Mark beat Cinch. 
Ollie S. a bye. 
Final for First Place. 


Ollie S. beat King’s Mark and won first prize. 
Ties for Second Place. 


King’s Mark beat Consolation and won second. 
Consolation and Cassio placed third. 


PREVENTION OF GUN-SHYNESS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My attention was forcibly attracted by an article on gun- 
shyness in the September number of the A. K. R. (Vol. VL., 
p. 212), and as it contains an important statement, I write 
of an experience of mine which is certainly suggestive and 
may prove of value. The statement I refer tois: ‘There is 
no characteristic, mental or physical, which is surer to be 
transmitted to the eee’ of agun-shy sire or dam.” If 
this is true, I may be able to suggest a treatment to be used 
in the case of offspring of a sire or dam known to possess 
this serious fault. 

Many years ago—“‘the down upon my lip—less man than 
iat found located on the country place of my nd- 
father a mongrel pup, part hound but no “bird dog” blood 
then about five months old. The family had not yet moved 
out from the city, and the pup had probably been left to 
himself by the family of the farmer, who occupied a part of 
the house during the winter. I had gone out to test a new 
shotgun, and the dog was tied at a kennel re 100yds. 
from where I chose my position for firing. At the first dis- 
charge the dog disappeared, to my infinite amusement. I 
proceeded with my tests, pausing to note the weight of 
charge used, both as to powder and shot, and the effect. I 
had not been engaged more than twenty minutes before, to 
my great surprise, I saw the dog standing as near me as his 
rope would permit, and watching every movement with 
evident interest. I do not know how long he had been doing 
so before I took notice of the fact. Firing again and seein 
that he was more delighted than dismayed at the flash an 
report, I went over and untied him. From that day he 
would leave a dinner to go out with a gun, and it made no 
difference whether I shot for birds or with a rifle at a mark. 
In fact I never trained him for birds, but only taught him 
to be silent and to walk behind me until afterI fired. In 
rifle shooting I often made him stand on the broad sill of a 
window in a shed from which I practiced at targets, and 
when I rested the rifle on his back he never would stir a hair 
until after the flash, and a perceptible interval after it, too. 
These, however, were only a few of a hun good traits 
that companionship developed in him with kindness. Poor 
Sancho has gone over to the ——' of good though mon- 
grel dogs; but I feel even now that I should only do justice 
to his memory in trying to turn it to some usefulness, that 
it may “‘live after him.” 

The question that suggests itself is, might not the same 
— be tried to advantage on the offspring of parents 

nown to be gun-shy, by taking the puppy at a fairly ad- 
vanced stage, isolating him so as. to make him somewhat 
lonely and eager for ee and then teaching him 
that there is no harm to be expected from a noisy report b 
familiarizing him with it, first at a reasonable distance an 
not bringing him to close quarters until he desires to come 
closer of his own volition ? 

All of which is respectfully submitted for what it is worth. 


TRACY GOULD. 
VINELAND, N., J., December, 1888. 


RICHMOND (IND.) DOG SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The third annual show of the Central Indiana Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association was held at the Park Rink in 
Richmond, Dec. 14, and was a success financially and other- 
wise. There were 100 entries in the dog department, and 
some of them were fine specimens. Mr. P. I’. Madison of 
Indianapolis judged all classes, and his awards gave entire 
satisfaction. The prizes were awarded as follows: 

AWARDS. 

MASTIFFS.—CHAmpPiION—E. M. Bronson’s Delph Viva.—OpEen 
—Dogs: ist, E. E. Roney’s Jim. Puppies: ist, E. M. Bronson’s 
Ceesar; 2d, vz. Doughterty’s Jess; 3d, E. E. Roney’s Jim. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.—Ist, Mr. Freeman’s Dolly. 

GREYHOUNDS.—CHAmMPron—Rockwood Kennels’ Snowflight. 
—OpEN—Ist, Rockwood Kennels’ Rich and Rare. 

POINTERS.—Ist, C. W. Law’s Spang. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.— Dogs: ist, Devonshire Kennels’ Jim 
Gladstone: 2d, Mr. Nelson’s Discount; 3d, E. M. Star’s Ramo. 
Bitches: 1st and 2d, J. B. Nickum’s White Lill and Countess Rose. 
Puppies: 1st, Chas. Law’s Ben Harrison. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Bitches: ist, James Clay’s Annie Elcho- 
Puppies: 1st, James Clay’s Snipe. 

eo M. Schell’s Lead: 2d, Wm. Landwehr’s 

er. 


BEAGLES.—Dogs: 1st, Henry Mills’s Driver. Bitches: 1st 
Fred Testing’s Fanny. 

FOX-TERRIERS.—Ist, G. G. Ferling’s Flossie. Puppies: 1st and 
2d, Sterling’s Nell and Prince. 

COLLIES.— : Ist and 2d, J. E. Dougherty’s Boss and Char- 
ley; 3d, J. H. Hodgen’s unnamed. Bitches: Ist, J. ©. Dougherty’s 
Zelia; 2d. Maggie Adams’s Etta. Puppies: 1st, 2d and 3d, Maggie 
Adams's Lotta, Scotta and Zell. 

BULLDOGS.—Dogs: 1st, J. H. Taylor’s Fritz. Bitches: 1st, J. H. 
Taylor’s Fanny. . 

TOY TERRIERS.—I1st,Wm. Quigley’s Topsy. 

SCOTCH TERRIERS.—Iist, A. Beeler’s Zip; 2d, Harry Fox’s 
Dick; 8d, E. Roney’s Jack. 

PUGS.—. : Ist, E. B. Gold's Ralph; 2d, Clem Gar’s Budge; 3d, 
A. Lange’s Nip. Puppies: ist, Geo. ker’s Jude. 

SKYE TERRIERS.—ist, F. W. Spinning’s Mary. 

RICHMOND. 


THE AMERICAN COURSING CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Following is the financial statement of the American 
Coursing Clubfor the year ending Oct. 31, 1888. We believe 
the showing tobe a good one. The prospects of the club 
were never so bright. 





RECEIPTS. . DISBURSEMENTS. : 
Membership dues......... $ 70.00: Approved and ordered by Ex- 
Membership fees.......... 150.00 ecutive Committee. 
Membership assessment.. 180.00 Printing, etc.............. $201.40 

ration fees.......... 3.75 Wood cuts, electros, etc... 33. 
Entrance fees............. 385.00 Posi and expressage... 38.00 
Gate receipts, annual C. G. I. Royce, rai exp. 20.00 

Geta sdecdesacncaden 160.15 Advertising............... 12.40 
ee EES A. 126.70 Sundry bills by warrants. 318. 
Money advanced.......... 900.00 Premiums ................ 700.00 
Cash on hand weeseee 154.08 
Totals ss oes rdisond $1,375.60 





Wibai i. enscokcss: $1,375.60 


1210 OLIVE STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANK K. DOAN, Sec’y. | 
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THE CHASE OF THE HARE. 


Editor Forest-and Stream: ; 
An ancient writer tells us that hunting was the exercise o 
the greatest heroes in antiquity, and that by this they 
formed themselves for war as well as for their expioits against 
wild beasts, which were a prelude to their future victories. 
From Xenophon we learn that almost all the ancient heroes, 
Nestor, Theseus, Castor, Pollux, Ulysses, Diomedes and 
Achilles were disciples of oes and were carefully taught 
that art, and Pliny observes that those who were designed 
for at generals were made to contend with the swiftest 
wild beasts in ed, with the boldest in strength, and with 
the most cunning in craft and subtlety; and the Roman 
Emperors, in the monuments they erected to transmit their 
actions to future ages, joined the glories of the chase to their 
most celebrated triumphs. Both Greek and Latin poets em- 
blazoned the beauties of the chase ai the es of their 
works which will last forever, and will be read and admired 
by scholars and sportsmen, while the names of Oppian, 
ratius, Ovid, Nemesianus and Virgil, together with that of 
poor old blind Homer, will ever remain h and green in 
the memory of all sportsmen. These all esteemed hunting, 
not. only because it was a manly and warlike exercise, but 
because it was highly conducive to health; and the famous 
Galen recommended it above all others as not only exercis- 
ing the body, but giving delight and entertainment to the 
mind, and he calls the inventors of this art ‘“‘wise men, and 
well skilled in human nature.”’ 
Hark away, 
Cast far behind the ling’ring cares of life, 
Citheeron calls aloud, and in full cry 
Thy hounds, Taygetus, Epidarus trains 
For us the gen’rous steed; the hunter’s shouts, 
And cheering cries, assenting woods return. 
Virgil.—Georg. ITI. 


Of all the sports in hunting mentioned by the ancients 
none was more admired than that of chasing the hare, none 
was considered more manly, and none more fruitful of in- 
vigorating and healthful exercise. While the hare has 
always been noted for its timidity, it has been highly prized 
for its fleetness. Arrian says “the true sportsmen does not 
take out his dogs to destroy the hares, but for the sake of 
the course and the contest between the dogs and the hare, 
and is glad if the hare escapes, and if she flies to some brake 
that is too thin to hide her and tries to conceal herself and 
seems to decline the contest, he will call off the dogs, es- 
pecially if she has run well. I, myself, often when I have 
followed the course on horseback and have come up time 
enough to save the hare alive, have taken her from the dogs 
and tied them - and let her go; and sometimes when I 
have come up too late to save her I have not been able to 
avoid striking the dogs on the head for killing so good an anta- 
gonist. * * * Iwill allow, indeed, that whoever sees this 
animal, either found running or pursued, may forget any- 
thing else he is most attached to; but to see it taken is 
neither a pleasing nor a striking sight, but rather disgust- 
ing.’”’? This is the writing and the words of the great Fla- 
vius Arrian, who was born in Bithynia, A. D. 100, who was 
not only a pupil but a friend of the great stoic, Epictetus. 
And his great deeds as well as his learned writings are fully 
mentioned and deferred to as authority upon all subjects 
which he thought fit to write about by all writers from 
that time to the present day. 

Sir Thomas Elyot, who was Ambassador to Rome during 
the reign ot Henry VIIL., in his book named the ‘‘Governour,”’ 

ublished in 1531, says: ‘‘Hunting of the Hare with Gre- 
tran > is aryght good solace for men that be studiouse or 
thym to whome nature hath not gyven personage or courage 
apte for the warres, and also for gentilwomen which feare 
nether sonne nor wynde for appayring theyr beautie. And 
peradventure they shall bee therr at lasse idill than they 
shuld be at home in their chambers.” 

Hares were protected by law at this time. The Statute of 
14 Henry VIII. enacted that if od person traced, destroyed 
or killed any hare in the snow with dog, bitch or otherwise, 
he forfeited 5s. 8d. for every hare. 

And we find in the “Epigrams’”’ of Martial’s, written in 
Rome during the first century after Christ, the following: 
epigram to Priscus: ‘Use more sparingly, I advise you, the 
galloping hunter Priscus, and ride not so furiously after the 
hare. The sportsman has often made atonement to the prey 
and fallen, never to rise again, from the spirited horse. ihe 
very plain, too, has its danger, even though there be no ditch, 
no mound, no rocky places, yet the level ground is apt to 
deceive. There will not be wanting some rider to exhibit to 
you a spectacle such as this, but his fall would excite less 
repining at fate than yours. If the excitement of danger 
attracts you let us spread toils for the wild boars of Tuscany. 
Courage in that pursuit is safer. Why do such break-neck 
steeds delight you? They much oftener succeed in killing 
the rider than the hare.” 

From the sculptures of Thebes and Beni-Hassan we can 
learn the at delight the Egyptians experienced in the 
chase. Wilkinson, in his ‘“‘Ancient Egypt,” says: ‘‘In the 
East indeed it was always looked upon as a manly exercise, 
requiring courage and dexterity, and tending to invigorate 
the body and instill into the mind a taste for active pursuits. 
It was held in such repute that the founders of empires 
were represented in the character of renowned hunters. 
The Babylonians were so fond of the chase that the walls of 
their rooms presented a repetition of subjects connected 
with it, and they even ornamented their dresses and the 
furniture of their houses with the animals they hunted.” 

The Medes and Persians were equally fond of the chase, 
= the Egyptians frequently coursed with dogs in the open 

ains. 

. Coursing the hare was one of the recognized sports of the 
ancient Greeks. They were also fond of hare’s flesh, sothat 
they had an expression, ‘‘to live on hare’s flesh,’’ which 
was synonomous with “living on all kinds of dainties.” 

The Roman epicures considered the shoulder of the hare a 
tidbit, while the rabbit was not known to the ancient 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, or the Jews, while the coney was 
known to all of them. These people all, with the exception 
of the Jews, gave chase to the hare and enjoyed the flesh. 
The hare falling under the Mosaic law was for that reason 
considered and held as unclean by the Jews. 

The action of Moses in this case was certainly one of the 
“mistakes of Moses.’? Leviticus, Chapter XI., Verse 6: 

“And the hare because he cheweth the cud and divideth 
not the hoof he is unclean unto you.”’ Now,in truth and 
in fact, the hare does not chew the cud. Neither does the 
rabbit or the coney. Its teeth and stomach are “not built 
that a Yet Moses evidently believed they were, and 
such is the popular opinion to the present time. Cowper in 
his works, speaking of his favorite pet hare, says that he 
“chewed the cud.” They have a uliar way of moving 
their jaws, even when asleep, a kind of mumbling, but this 
is done for the purpose of grinding their teeth and not to 
masticate a cud ball. 

The ancient Britons coursed the hare, and during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Thanos, Duke of Norfolk, formu- 
lated this set of rules, which were subscribed unto by the 
chief gentry and so held authentic: ‘‘That he that is chosen 
fereterer or that lets loose the greyhounds shall receive the 
om matched to run together into his leash as soon 
as he comes into the field, and follow next to the hare 
finder, or he that is to start the hare, until he comes unto 

the form, and no horsemen or footmen are to ge before, or, 
on any side, but directly behind, for the space of about forty 


yards. You ought not to course a hare with above a brace 
of greyhounds. The hare finder ought to give the hare 
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three sohoes before he put her from her form or seat. To 
the end the dogs may gaze about, and attend her starting. 
e 


“They ought to have twelve score yards law before 
dogs are loosed, unless there be danger of 1 


dog that gives the first turn, an 


he that bears the hare shall win. 

“A go-by, or bearing the hare, is reputed 
two turns. 
last to the covert wins. 


cote is esteem’d two turns. 


“If all the course be equal, he that bears the hare shall 
win, and if he be not born, the course shall be adjudged 


dead. 
“Tf a dog take a fall in a course, and yet perform his part, 
allenge the advantage of a turn more than he 


he may c 
gave. 


“If a dog turn the hare, serve himself, and give divers 
cotes, and yet in theend stand still in the field, the other 
dog, if he turns home to the covert, although he gives no 
If by misfortune 
a dog be rid over in his course, the course is void; and to say 
truth, he that did the mischief ought to make reparation for 


turn, shall be adjudged to win the wager. 


the damage. 
it * 


shall win. 


“A cote is, when the greyhound goeth endways by his 


fellow, and gives the hare a turn. 


“‘A cote serves for two turns, and two trippings or jerkins 
for a cote; and if she turneth not quite about she only 


wrencheth. 
“If there be no cotes given between a brace of greyhounds, 


but that one of them serves the other at turning, then he 
that gives the bare the most turns wins the wager; and if 


one gives as many turns as the other, then he that beareth 
the hare wins the wager. 


“Sometimes the hare doth not turn, but wrench; for she is 


not properly said to turn, except she turns as it were round, 
and two wrenches stand for a turn. 

‘‘He that comes in first to the death of the hare takes her 
up, and saves her from breaking, cherisheth the dogs, and 
cleanseth their mouths from the wool, is adjudged to have 
the hare for his pains. 

“Those that are judges of the leash must give their judg- 
ment presently, before they depart out of the field.” 

These rules were afterward substantially adopted by the 
Coursing Club of Swaffham, founded by Lord Orford, in 
1776. From that time on, private coursing has been on the 
decline in England, and now it is seldom that a hare is 
coursed except by one of the duly organized clubs. These 
clubs have taken great care in breeding greyhounds for this 
sport. The hare is never coursed in an inclosure. That is, 
there is always a city of refuge for the hare to escape, as 
sportsmen consider it not only cruelty but unmanly to 

eprive an animal of what is termed its law or natural 
means of escape or defense. At the great coursing meet in 
1885, of the Haydock Park course, only nine hares were 
killed out of sixty-eight courses run. And in the course of 
the Occidental Coursing Club of California, held last month, 
out of twenty-five hares coursed, seven escaped. Now we 
can readily see from the above that it is the excitement of 
the chase as well as the invigorating and healthful exercise 
experienced by those engaged in the sport as well as the 
artistic skill displayed by the sportsman that has rendered 
coursing popular, as well as being regarded as one of the 
legitimate sports in England as well as in this country. 

The greyhound with his fleetness and endurance when 
pitted against the hare with his fleetness and cunningness 
surely make an interesting and exciting run. The speed of 
the two is about equal, the dog having the greater endur- 
ance, but which is usually overcome by the cunningness of 
the hare, which by dodges and turns forces the dog to give 
the go-by. 

Rabbits and coneys are never used for coursing in Eng- 
land. Some of the lower classes have for years, when not 
perenne? by the officers of the Royal Society, baited rab- 

its with a dog called welpest, and in the last few years 
the same class have used the fox-terrier for this purpose. It 
is a low, unmanly and disgusting sport—like rat baiting, 
the pleasure is in the kill. The run only lasts a few seconds 
at the most. 

This rabbit baiting, like the rat baiting and dog fighting, 
always takes place in an inclosure and in some out-of-the- 
war place. One “‘sport’’ will give another the tip (as itis 
called) where tickets can be purchased, and if the Society 
officers are eluded, then the bait is given. 

In England the rabbit baiters claim that the rabbit does 
not fall within the protection of the statute, as the rabbit is 
not a domestic animal. The magistrates have always held 
that when a rabbit is taken and under the control of man, 
he is a domestic animal, until last month, when in a case 
they dismissed the defendants subject to a case to be stated. 
So this will soon now besettled in England. I give the case 
as reported in the English Stock-Keeper of Dec. 7, 1888. 


A case affecting the supporters of rabbit coursing was tried at 
the Birkenhead County Magistrate’s Court on the 29th ult. Three 
persons were summoned by an inspector of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for having, on the 29th ult., 
“jll-treated twenty-four rabbits by causing them to be worried by 
dogs.” The proceedings were taken under section 2 of 12 and 13 
Vic. chap. 22. This section refers to domestic animals, and though 
rabbits are included in the definition of wild animals, so long as 
they are kept wild and not under the control of man; when they 
are taken from the field, tended and fed by man, it is contended 
they become domestic animals within the meaning of the Act. 
This contention had previously been upheld by the magistrates. 

The evidence showed that the defendants kept rabbits several 
days in a garret of a house where they were fed. These rabbits, 
it is alleged, were taken on to the field and sold for coursing. 
An inspector deposed that one of the officials took the animal by 
the skin ef the back, held it before two dogs, and then, after run- 
ning about sixty yards, threw the rabbit down and jumped be- 
hind it to make it run. Some of the rabbits were so tame that 
they refused to run, and others went toward the dogs, both of 
which sometimes seized the rabbit and danced about the common 
with it in its mouth. . 

The magistrates were of opinion that it had net been proved 
that rabbit® were domestic animals within the meaning of the 
Act; but at the same time they regretted they had not the power 
to punish the defendants for their cruelty, and cautioned them. 
The cruelty was denied by the defense. The prosecution said 
they attached great importance to this matter, and asked their 
worships to state a case. The summonses were then dismissed, 
subject to a case to be afterward stated. 


In New York the statute ee both the wild and the 
tame animals, as provided by the Penal Code, viz: 


Sec. 6. Penal Code § 655.—A person who overdrives, overloads, 
tortures, or cruelly beats, or unjustifiably injures, maims, 
mutilates, or kills any ani , whether wild or tame, and whether 
belonging to himself or to another, or deprives any animal of 
necessary sustenance, food or drink, or neglects or refuses to fur- 
nish it such sustenance or ¢rink, or causes, procures, or permits 
any animal to be overdriven, overloaded, tortured, cruelly ten, 
or unjustifiably injured, maimed, mutilated, or killed, or to be 
deprived of necessary food or drink, or who willfully sets on foot, 
instigates, engages in, orin any way furthers any act of cruelty 
to any animal, or any act tending to produce such cruelty, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Aside from the cruelty, rabbit baiting, rat baiting, dog 
fighting, etc., are prohibited by the following section of the 
Penal Code: 

Section 18. Penal Code § 664.—A person who sets on foot, insti- 
gates, promotes, or carries on, or does any act as assistant, 
umpire or principal, or is a witness of, or-in any way aids 
in or engages in the furtherance of any fight between cocks or 
other birds, or dogs, bulls, bears or other animals, premeditated 


















her. That 
if after that there be 
neither cote, slip or wrench, then he wins the wager. If 
one dog give the first turn, and the other bears the hare, 


uivalent to 
If neither dog turn the hare, he that leadeth 
If one dog turns the hare, serves 
himself, and turns her again, it is as much as a cote; for a 


og give the first and last turn, and there be no 
other advantage betwixt them, he that gave the odd turn 


by any person owning or having custedy of such birds or a 
dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars, or 
not less than ten days, nor more than one year, or both. 


As similar statutes exist in almost every State in the 
Union itis not probable that rabbit baiting will be carried 


on to any great extent. PESHALL. 


JERSEY CirTy. 


NEW ENGLAND FOX HUNTING, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 





The gorge of the New England fox hunter rises when he 
astime 


reads the contemptuous comments on his favorite 
which are so often made by those who apparently know 
nothing of it, or who think nothing can be sportsmanlike 
unless it is English. When such as your correspondent 
“Tallyho’’ will inform us wherein the shooting of a fox 
before hounds is more unfair than the shooting of a hare or 
deer under the same conditions, we may be convinced of 
our unsportsmanlike conduct, but we shall not be likely to 
give up the time of which we are so fond only because 
we are told ‘by such as he that it is unsportsmanlike and 
indecent. 

In our fox hunting the fox has a better chance of esca 
than when a fleet pack of hounds are in pursuit and the kill- 
ing of the fox relegated entirely tothem. As for the sports- 
manship, to be asuccessful fox hunter in our fashion one must 
be a good shot and have a knowledge of woodcraft that is 
quite as essential to sportsmanship as is horseback riding. 

AWAHSOOSE. 


DOG TALK. 


i ey so-called coursing of rabbits at Hempstead, L. I., has 

created quite a flutter in certain circles of dog men, and 
especially in the New Jersey Kennel Club. As we under- 
stand it, the matter came up at a meeting held last Thurs- 
day night (Dec. 13), at Taylor’s Hotel, Jersey City, ona 
resolution offered by Mr. Peshall, censuring the Hempstead 
Club and Mr. A. Belmont, Jr., for killing hares with terriers. 
The resolution was offered and passed. A well-known mem- 
ber then promptly wrote out his resignation. After some 
discussion Mr. Peshall stated that rather than have anv ill- 
feeling in the club he would for the present withdraw his 
resolution, which he did, but, as has been said, after it had 
been passed. 





At the meeting last week of the New Jersey Kennel Club 
Mr. Peshall, in accordance with his intention announced 
some months ago, pengned his position as delegate to the 
A K. oy and Mr. A. C. Wilmerding was elected delegate in 

is stead. 


At the same meeting it was determined by the club to 
hold a show next spring, and oN has it that Mr. Peshall 
offered prizes to the amount of . These, itis said, have 
since been withdrawn, as the great authority on ancient 
history declines to back up a show held under the auspices 
of the A. K. C. unless it shall take a stand in opposition to 
rabbit baiting. This the A. K. C. is not likely to do so long 
as Mr. Belmont is its president. 





For the year 1889 the St. Bernard Club of America provides 
an annual rough-coated puppy sweepstakes, for poeeies 
born in 1888, entrance $3, to be decided at the New England 
show; smooth-coated puppy sweeps, to be decided at the 
Philadelphia show; stud-dog stakes (rough and smooth- 
coat); futurity stakes for puppies whelped in 1889; produce 
stakes for brood bitches. Forms for nominations, together 
with full details of each stake, will be sent, on application, 
b Lorenzo Daniels, Cor. Sec’y, P. O. Box 1991, New 

ork. 





Two New York dog catchers were tried last week before a 
jury in the court of General Sessions charged with robbery 
and assault, and were convicted of assault in the third degree, 
and on Dec. 14 they were sentenced by J —ape Cowing to one 
year’s imprisonment and to pay a fine of $500. The com- 
plainant, Miss Mary D. Brooks of No. 38 East Sixty-fifth 
street, testified that she was walking out with her pet dog 
on the 23d of November, and when near Fourth avenue she 
saw the prisoners, Patrick McCarthy and John Lynch, assist- 
ant dog catchers, leave their wagon and run toward her. 
She picked up the dog and carried him in her arms, and as 
McCarthy came up he seized the dog and pulled him away 
from her, at the same time hitting her on the shoulder, push- 
ing her down on her knees; but she got up and ran after 
him, seizing him with one hand and the dog with the other, 
McCarthy struck her in the face with the back of his hand, 
and as she fell down he struck her again, whereupon she 
screamed and some one coming to her assistance, the dog 
catchers relinquished the dog and left. The prisoners denied 
assaulting Miss Brooks and Lynch said that the dog was 
given up ‘‘soas not to have any trouble.”’ The ju in 
charging the jury, said that if the dog had been taken from 
the arms of the complainant, then the defendants had ex- 
ceeded their duty, even on the assumption that they did not 
intend to steal the dog. Dog catchers had no right to invade 
the home or to enter a house to secure a dog, or take it from 
a rr yard. Neither had the defendants any right to 
take it from the arms of his owner or any person who had 
charge of it. 


VICKEY.—Linden, Mass., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is witha war eng | of deep regret and sorrow that 
I write you of the beagle bitch Vickey. She was run over 
by the cars the day before Thanksgiving and instantly killed. 
Beagle fanciers will remember her as the winner of first and 
special at Hartford in the open class at the last show held 
in that city. I met her owner, Mr. W. F. Rutter Jr., of 
Lawrence, Mass. (and a truer sportsman never lived), at the 
last show held by the New England Club at Boston, and he 
invited me to come and have a hunt with him when the 
season opened. It is needless to say I accepted his invitation 
and I had a good chance to see this little bitch work, and to 
say I was astonished does not half express it, as her work 
was sary wonderful. We arrived at the hunting grounds 
at 4 o’clock in the morning and she went to work at once 
and worked steadily all day long, till 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon; and when we were riding home she would be ahead 
of the team all the way, and frisking about seemingly as 
fresh as when she first started. She came the nearest to my 
idea of what a beagle should be of anything I have ever seen, 
as she was worthy of mention on the bench in the best of 
en while in in the field I don’t think her superior 
lived. er ware beautiful, and when on a hot scent it 
fairly rolled from her throat, and no music I ever beard could 
equal it. Mr. Rutter has had unusually hard luck with his 
beagles, as it was only a year ago he lost Kino in the same 
way. He now has a7 months old pup by Cameron’s Racket 
out of Vickey that bids fair to make a crackin time, as now 
she will run a rabbit in good shape. Vickey’s last run was 
oue of her atest she ever made. Mr. Rutter started out 
with a foxhound bitch to go foxing and left Vickey at home, 
and the hound had a fox started at 5.o’clock in the morning 
and Vick got away and got there a very few minutes after 
the hound had started and drove with her till 2 o’clock in 


the afternoon. Old fox hunters that saw it claim that it 
was the greatest piece of work for a little dog of only 13 
inches high they ever saw, as this hound she run with has 
never been beaten on a fox hunt and she has run with hun- 
dreds of different dogs the past year. Poor little Vick. She 
deserved a better fate. 
W. S. CLARK. 


We shall never see her like again.— 






gal ty of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine not less than ten 
by imprisonment 





KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED, 


= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 
Rowena Neville. By W.H. Ellis, Springdale, Pa., for fawn i 
tif bitch, whelped Aug. 25, 1858, by Beauquesne Neville (A-K_R. 


5894) out of Juanita (A ; 
Monitor Neville. By M. B. Sophie, Pittsburgh, Pa., for fawn 
: Nevilie (A.K.R. 


mastiff dog, whel Aug. 1888. Beauquesne 
5894) out or J Weir ra eR tory 7 . 
Astift bitch, wheiged Aug. #5 1886 by Besuquesns Neville (Ae 
mas w. ‘ y uquesne Neville 
t Juanita (A-K.R. 4978) . ‘ 


R. 5894) out o A § 
zauene Neville. By P. N. Chaplin, Pittsburgh, Pa., for fawn 
mastiff bitch a ag 25, 1888, by Beauquesne Neville (A.K. 
R. 5894) out of Juanita (A.K.R. 4978). 
ie, and Blue Rival. By L. Gardner, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., for one white and lemon and two white and liver pointer 
dogs, whelped Sept. 19, 1888, by his Duke of Vernon (Glendale— 
Spotless) out of Cute (Duke Royal—Gala Day). 


BRED. 


Ge Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Daisy—Charleroj II. Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Prlladelphis, Pa.) 
collie bitch Daisy"(Clipper—Bonnie Scotland) to their Charleroi 
IL. (Charlem: ty), Nov. 19, 

Helen— in Scot. J. R. Bennett’s (New York) collie bitch 
Helen (Rex or Strephon—Mavis) to Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Dublin 
Scot (The Colonel—Jessie), Nov. 21. 

Amherst Lassie—Charleroi II. J.D. Shotwell’s (New Jersey) col- 
lie bitch Amherst Lassie (Davy Lindsay—Phillis) to Chestnut Hill 
Kennels’ Charleroi II. (Charlemagne— ty). Nov. 28. 

Bertha—Scotilla. Pierepont Morgan’s # ew York) collie bitch 
Bertha (Staffa—Ethel) to Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Scotilla (Dublin 
Scot—Flurry IL.), Nov. 19. 

Inetla—Charleroi IT, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
collie bitch Luella (Strephon or Rex—Mavis) to their Charleroi II. 
(Charle grees Ls lec. 2. 

Queen of Ashmont—Wacouta Nap. St. Joe Kennels’ (Niles, 
Mich.) mastiff bitch Queen of Ashmont (King of Ashmont—Reine) 
otek apes acouta Nap (J. Morgan’s Lion—R. Morgan’s 

s), Nov. 

St. Joe Patty—Wacouta Nap. St. Joe Kennels’ (Niles, Mich.) 
mastiff bitch St. Joe Patty (champion Ilford Caution—Juno) to 
ete r= Wacouta Nap (J. Morgan’s Lion—R. Morgan’s 

ess), Dec. 1. 

Timferna—Brock._E. M. Crouch’s (Thomaston, Conn.) pointer 
bitch Timferna (A.K.R. 5754) to his Brock (A.K.R. 5754), Dec. 10. 

Snap—Judge. Frank EKaton’s (Spri eld, Mass.) pointer bitch 
Snap eee Beau) to Dr. W. M. Williams's Judge (A.K. 

. , Dec. 9 

Ruby—Judge. J. P. Swain’s ( Bronxville, N. Y.) pointer bitch 
ae . 4893) to Dr. W. M. Williams’s Judge (A.K.R. 6390), 

ec. 


Myra—Barry II. _N. Myers’s St. Bernard bitch Myra (Nero— 
Favorite) to W. J. Ehrich’s Barry II. (A.K.R. 3760), Nov. 9. 

Fly—Barry Il. M. Phebus’s St. Bernard bitch Fly (Nero—Ruth) 
to W. J. Ehrich’s Barry II. (A.K.R. 3760), Oct. 24. 

Duchess of Heathfield—St. Gothard IIl. C. H. Costng’s (Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass.) pouge ©. Bernard bitch Duchess of Heath- 
field (Rip Van Winkle—Recluse) to Geo. Booth’s (Hull, Eng.) St. 
Gothard III. (champion Valentine—Lady Nell), Dec. 3. 

Black Princess—Newton Abbot Lord. H. H. Truman’s (Orange. 
N. J.) cocker spaniel bitch Black Princess (Monk—Ethel) to E. M. 
Oldham’s Newton Abbot Lord, Dec. 15. 

Dot—Bradford Harry. R. Kelliher’s Grookline, Mass.) York- 
shire terrier bitch Dot Coping —Douy) to P. H. Coombs’s Bradford 
Harry (Crawshaw’s Bruce—Beale’s Lady), Dec. 5. 


WHELPS. 


Ee Noes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Rye. Geo. Laick’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) le bitch Rye (Ring- 
wood—Roxy), Oct. 25, three (two dogs), by his Mayo (Rustler— 
champion Bonnie). | 
Trizy. Robt. Jennings’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.).beagle bitch Trixy 
Laick’s Rattler—Laick’s Rye), Oct. 20, three, by Geo. Laick’s 

ayo (Rustler—champion Bonnie). 

Dot. P. P. Lewis’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) beagle bitch Dot (Ring- 
wood—Maida), Oct. 8, four (two dogs), by Geo. Laick’s Mayo 
(Rustler—champion Bonnie). 

Cora IIT. Chestnut Hill Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) collie bitch 
Cora II. (Kintore—Duchess), Nov. 19, ten (five dogs) by their Sco- 
tilla (Dublin Scot— Flurry Ii.). 

Madam. E.C.Johnson’s (Framingham, Mass.) St. Bernard bitch 
Madam (A.K.R. 4767), Sept. 9, twelve (two dogs), by Geo. Walton’s 
Scotch Bonivard (Bonivard—Mirza). 

Forest Corinne. F.C. Smith’s (Groton, N. Y.) Irish setter bitch 
Forest Corinne ea Bruce—Little Nell), Dec. 13, i 
(three dogs), b . Rhodes'’s Aldershot (Chief, A.K.R. 231—Biz- 
reena, A.K.R. 2876). 

White Puss. E. A. Woodward’s (Chicago, Il.) bull-terrier bitch 
White Puss (A.K.R. 6428), Nov. 3, four (onedog), by Associated 
Fanciers’ The.Baron (Dutch—White Rose, A.K.R. 2906); one bitch 
and one dog since dead. 

SALES. 


= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Jeanette. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whel 
20, 1888, by Bannerman II. out of Constance, 7 F. 
Westfield, N. J., to E. L. Bryant, Johnston’s Creek, N. Y. 

Bannerman II. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped July 
5, 1885, by Bannerman out of Queen, by F. M. Bennett, West- 
field, N. J., to L. E. Simmons, Lexington, Ky. 

Ruby. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped March 10, 
1886, by Brits out of aye by F. M. Bennett, Westfield, N. J., to 
‘hompson, New York. ; 

Bannerman IT.—Constance whelp. White, black and tan beagle 
dog, whelped March 20, 1888, by F. M. Bennett, Westfield, N. J., 
to G. N. Steward, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bonnie Dunkeld—Bonnie Knowe whelp. Black, white and tan 
collie dog, whelped J wv 12, 1888, by Chestnut Hill Kennels, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to A. C. ‘arrison, same place. 

ractacus—Pitchdark whelps. Black, white and tan collie 
bitches, whelped July 12, 1888, by Chestnut Hill Kennels, Phila- 
delphie, Pa., one each to John L. Lincoin, Jr., Chicago, hi.. and 
Robt. McEwen, Byron, Canada. ; 

Miss Tempest. Sable and white collie dog, age not given, by All 
Fours out of Winnie, by Chestnut Hill Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to S. T. Mercier, Gilford, Ireland. 

Bove Breck. Black and tan collie bitch, whelped Aug. 4, 1887, 
by Dublin Scot out_of Madge, by Chestnut Hill Kennels, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to A. H. Jones, Germantown, Pa. 

Jennie M. Sable collie bitch, whelped fe 9, 1887, by Strephon 
out of Jersey Beauty, = Chestnut Hill Kennels, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to A. P. Hazard, Richmond, Va. 

Smith’s Lassie. Black, tan and white collie bitch, whel Aug. 
39, 1888, by Roscoe out of Minnie (A.K.R. 6524), by F. C. Smith, 
Groton, N. Y., to Chas. C. Haight, East Homer, N. Y. 

Minnie. Black, tan and white collie bitch, whel July 30, 1887 
(A.K.R. 6524), i F. C. Smith, Groton, N. Y., to Chas. C. Haight, 
East Homer, N. Y. 

Queen Bess of Beech Grove. Light fawn mastiff bitch, whelped 
Jan. 2, 1888, by Hove Grove Toby (A.K.R. 4867) out of Beech Grove 
Gabrielie (A.K.R. 3371), by Beech Grove Farm Kennels, Beech 
d., to Wm. nm, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Grove Protection. Light fawn mastiff dog, whelped Jan. 
2, 1888, by Beech Grove ig Aa 4867) out of Beech Grove 

abrielle (A.K.K. 3371), by Beech Grove Farm Kennels, Beech 
Grove, Ind., to Chas. H. Childs, Utica, N. Y. 

Rowena Neville. Fawn mastiff bitch, whelped Ang. 25, 1888, by 
Beauquesne Neviile (A.K.R. 5894) out of Juanita G- .R. 4978), by 
John a Chaplin, Nevilie Island, Pa., to Wm. H. Ellis, Spring- 

ie, Pa. 

Juana Neville. Fawn mastiff bitch, whel Aug. 25, 1888, by 
Beauquesne Neville (A.K.R. 5894) out of Juanita (A.K.R. 4978), by 
soha.0i. Vhegiin, Neville Island, Pa., to Chas. 8. Lindsay, Pitts- 

urgh, Pa. . 

Monitor Neville. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Aug. 25, 1888, by 


d March 
. Bennett, 


Besuquetine Neville (A.K.R. 5854) out of Juanita (A.K.R. 4978), by 
pon iE Chaplin, Neville Island, Pa., to M. B. Chaplin, Pitts- 
rgb, a. 


Psyche Neville. Fawn mastiff bitch, whelped Aug. 25, 1888, by 
Beauquesne Neville (A.K.R. 5894) out of Juanita (A.K.R. 4978), by 
a ohn M. Chaplin, Neville Island, Pa., to P. N. Chaplin, Pittsburgh, 

ae 


Lady Catherine.. Orange, white markings, St. Bernard bitch, 
whelped April 28, 1887, by Duke of Lancanter sak of imported Dor- 
ris, by Chas. D. le, Hartford, Conn., to E. B, Sears, Melrose, 

ass, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 










h, whe 
Belwer. White and orange rough 8t. Bernard bite Me aii) by 
by Hector (A. 3249) out of Linda (A. 
he sc spming, Newion Lower Falls, Mass., to J. 8 ache th 
Framinghar. nge and white St, Bernard bitch, whelped Sept. 
ee R. Ht. by John i. Sutcliffe. Louisville, me to 0. E 


Johnson, Framingham, Mass. 
. Chestnut, white and tan ish setter dog, whelped 
Var Pat og. b Magd. out of Chines meen, by F. G. ‘Taylor & 


April 28, 1 h 

vis, Philadelphia, Pa., to J. J. Kerr, same p) lo 
GG ON. Black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped 
March 13, 1688, by San Roy out of Cora, by F. G. Taylor & G. G. 
Davis, Philadelphis, Pa., to A. H. Moore, same place. 

‘Don Carlos. Biack, white and tan English setter dog, whelped 

ay 3, 1888, by Rockingham out of Donne, by Rosecroft Kennels, 
Birmingham, Conn., to Edwin Parker, Pniladelphia, Pa. 

Hindoo— Rothiemay whelps. Black and tan Gordon setters, 
whelped Aug. 20, 1883, by F'. M. Bennett, Westfield, N. J.,a dog to 
sg. B. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa., and a bitch each to H. C. West, 
Cranford, N. J., and Jas. B, Blossom, Morrisania, N. Y. 

Turay II. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped March 14, 1885, by 
Chief out of Leigh Doane I., by Oakview Kennels, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. to Associated Fanciers, same place. 

Creole. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped 1883, by Grafton out of 
Meg, by Oakview Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa., to Associated Fan- 
ciers, same place. : 

Rez. Black, white frill, cocker spaniel dog, whelped July 12, 
1888, by Oberon (A.K.R. 3315) out of Trinket, by Chas. C, Haight, 
East Homer, N. Y.. to F. C. Smith, Groton, N. Y. 

Pete Obo. ‘Black co2ker spaniel dog, age not given, by Black 
Pete out of Miss Ginger, by G. F. Willard, Charlestown, Mass., to 
Rural Kennels, Wakefield, Mass. 

Roslyn Dennis—Roslyn Eileen whelp. Red Irish terrier dog, 
whelped July 28, 1888, by Chestnut Hill Kennels, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to J. T. Pollard, Atlanta, Ga. 


DEATHS. 


Dom Pedro, Orange tawny and white St. Bernard dog,whelped 
May 28, 1886 (A.K.R. 6328), owned by Chas. D. Cugle, Hartford, 
Conn., Oct. 26, from pneumonia. 

Fanchon. Orange tawny St. Bernard bitch, whelped Oct. 19, 


1885 (A.K RK. 6394), owned by Cnas. D. Cugle, Hartford, Conn., Nov. 
97, from inflammation of the bowels. 





A NEW GATEWAY. 


By the compintion of a new bridge across the Missouri River at 
Rulo, Nebraska, the Burlington Route has established, for the 
entire distance over its own track, a new, direct, through line 
from St. Louis to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison and Denver. 
Over this line is run “The Burlington’s Denver Express"—a solid 
train with through sleeping cars and coaches from St. Louis to 
St. Joseph and Denver, and a through sleeping car from St. Louis 
to Kansas City. The connections made by this train at the Mis- 
souri River, at Denver and at junction points en route are such 
that one can eT reach by it all points in Nebraska, Colorado, 
and all sections of the West and Southwest, as well as all Pacific 
coast points. This is in addition to ‘Tne Burlington’s Number 
One” well-known solid vestibule train between Chicago and Den- 
ver and Cheyenne, with which direct connection is made by C. B. 
& Q. R. R. train from Peoria, by which one can make the run 
between Chicago and Denver without being more than one night 
on the road. For tickets via the Burlington route and for special 
excursion folder, call on any ticket ageut of connecting lines, or 
address P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, C. B. & Q. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 


Hifle and Trap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


A SLINGSHOT GUN. 


N a room at No. 19 Broadway is a model of a machine, which it 
is intended to use on a large scale in dropping batches of dyna- 
mite upon the vessels or among the forces of an enemy. The in- 
ventor is Walter E. Hicks, of Brooklyn, and the cut will give a 
good idea of the device. i 

Mr. Hicks’s wheel consists of two steel disks, thin at the cir- 
cumference, but quite thick at the center, standing several inches 
apart and firmly joined by bolts. In the spaces between the 

ates four clutches for holding the projectiles are placed equi- 

istant along the circumference. Outside cach disk is a double 

uadraut for the use of Poe in training the “gun” at the 

esired elevation. Combined with each ——— is a mechan- 
ical contrivance that, by the pulling of a lanyard, opens a clutch 
and releases a projectile at just the point at which the “gun” may 
be trained. Two shots at opposite sides of the wheel are thus 
fired an infinitesimal fraction of a second apart. There isa sepa- 
rate lanyard for each disk, each firing two of the four shots. A 
wheel 10ft. in diameter is required for a 6in. shot, and for every 
additional inch of diameter in the shot there must be 20in. more 
of diameter in the wheel. Underneath there is ajackscrew brake 
for stopping the wheel. The entire machine, including the steam 
engine, stands upon a single plate that may be placed upon a turn- 
table and adjusted and trained like any marine gur carriage. It 
might also be placed on wheels and used for field service. 

The latest Krupp guns impart to the projectile an initial velo- 
city of 2.300ft. a second, and Mr. Hicks’s calculations, as revised by 
army experts at West Point and Fortress Monroe, lead him to ex- 
pect an initial velccity of 2,000{t. a second from his 10ft. wheel, 
when flying at the rate of 4,000 revolutions a minute. The pro- 
portional range would be five miles, but the revolutions of the 
wheel can be increased to 6,(00 a minute, with corresponding gains 
in the velocity and range of the project:le. The motive power of 
the wheel is a steam engine. Caiculation shows that to secure 
initial velocity of 2,000ft. a second would require a wheel having a 
diameter at the point where the shells were placed of 10ft., and 
Tevolving 4,000 times ina minute. Mr. Hicks makes the following 
Siiimate of centrifugal force and tensile strength under these con- 

itions: 

Centrifugal force exerted on each wheel at 4,000 revolutions per 
minute, assuming the weight at 6,441lbs. 




















WHEEL GUN. 





CONLIN’S “EXPERT” TARGET. 


Formula--The square of velocity (in. rev. pr. min.), multiplied 


by dia. of circle of center of gyration in feet, and quotient 


divided by constant 5,217, this x by weight of body wili give total 


force. 


Example—Velocity, 4,000 rey. pr. min.; center of gyra., 7.07ft.; 


dia. of whee], 10ft.; weight, 6.4411 bs. 

Proof—4,000? =16,000,000 x 7.07=1,1311,200.900 divided by con. 5,217= 
71,682 X weight of wheels, 6,4411bs.=139,653,762. 

Area of l10ft. wheel 78.54ft. or 1,130,976m.; 2in. thick; 50,0001bs. 
tensile strength. 

1,139.976 x 2= 2,261,952 x 50,000 t. .s.=113.097,600,CO0lbs. resistance. 


Then centrifugal force 18,097,600,000ibs.= 139,653,762] bs. =112,957,- 


946,238lbs. to spare. 


The projectile, specially designed to be used in the Hicks 
machine, is a long cigar-shaped shell, with heavy solid ends, the 


(blastin 
needle running through to the pointed end of the shot. 


CANADIAN: RIFLE NOTES. 


SARs RIFLE CLUB, Dec. 6.—The regular monthly compe- 
tition for the gold badge of the club took place to-day, and 


the following are the leading scores: 


200yds. 400yds. 
2. canis  debadndebadataedaesndacunt 55455—24 24555 - 21—45 
FIT ase. cha shanti as det dh n> chain yaa festa ine, ca 
EF TPE... 0 a0 ane yasic anak hubaees oabinicada ses 42545—18 45854—21—39 | 


This being the third time Mr. Glynn has headed the score, it 
places him in possession of the badge. It had previously becu 
won twice by Miniely and once by Dr. Poussette. 


ALLISTON, Dec. 7.—The third shoot for the handsome silver 
medal was held on the Alliston Rifle Club rangeto-day. The 
medal has to be won three times by one person before becomin 
his property, and has been won twice in succession by Al 
Graham, who lost to R. Henderson to-day. The contest was 
governed by the rules of the Ontario Small Bore Rifle Associa- 
tion, possible 50 at each range off-hand. hor mui the score: 

yds. 


: 109yds. Total, 

I BA oo caine «cee ces vued om ceegee as ..29 27 & 
oasis odin aesacenunwnatonn aman deamin 39 36 75 
ILS «ch ccveeddrvetussvucevanr aie ted 42 45 87 
EMR Si sctvsda vcdcaddsvcerwedescae .36 32 68 
ID. co ici veces tas ttacucdlvved Uda 36 36 %2 
Ee CURE wiaics. 0 ceva detede ceddsnodac séee csee 5 27 77 

NE ois dcantiaiigcedeanueetanccuwes -aial 31 2 53 
ie MNO rea b-cc oSoncceclasrsticdvcnecdal taeade 43 37 80 
I cineca ninth sn nanidag used <aseeeeee 45 31 7 
EN onc daoie ahs axkunnncsgtecneyasced 40 30 70 


HAMILTON, Dec. 10.—A number of gentlemen were discussing 
—— the respective merits of Varee and Granger at pistol 
shooting, and the result was that Mr. E. Spencer matched ay- 
per ot Granger. The terms of the match are that each 
shall fire five shots at a target with a \4in. bullseye at 30yds., for 
$30 a side, the match to take place in this city before the Ist of 
February, 1889. 





LONDON, Eng.—Ira Paine is filling a long engagement at the 
Paragon Music Hall, His revolver shooting is creating much 






intervening space being occupied by camphorated nitro-gelatine 
sting gelatine), surrounded by guncotton, as in the Zalinski 
projectile. The fulminate is as usual reached and exploded by a 


THE NEW EXPERT TARGET. 


IFLE shooting at Conlin’s gallery is now beiag cultivated as a 
fine art. In the days when only the long squirrel rifle was 
known, when a few grains of powder was used and a small round 
ball was hammered into the deep-cut rifles with violent twists, 
a marksman who could with a dead rest hit a squirrel in the head 
90 to 109ft. distant was considered a crack shot, and to wound a 
turkey at 100yds. three times out of five shots, was something that 
very few shooters could accomplish. But things have changed 
since those early days, and skill in rifle shooting has kept up with 
the advance in science and mechanism. Instead of measuring 
by the yard, foot and inch, as in the olden times, it is new ne- 
cessary to decide contests by the hundredth part of an inch, and 
even hair breadths, nothing but the calipers and dividers of the 
mathematician can determine results. is “expert target” was 
invented by the veteran rifleman James 8. Conlin, the man who 
has done so much to bring rifle and pistol shooting to its present 
almost perfection. The “expert’s target” consists of ten rings or 
circles, the outside diameter of which is 4in., and it is intended to 
measure the shots of 2,95 and 44,9) caliber arms. The circles are 
numbered from 1 to 10 for 27, o9-cal., and from 1 to 5 for the 44, 99- 
cal. There is in the center of the bullseye a carton which is *, ,.1n. 
diameter, all the shots to count corresponding with the number 
of the circle or ring, must be clear inside of the ring or number, 
or will be counted one less, and take its place in the next outside 
ring or number. Forexample, if ashot simply touches the bulls- 
eye (which counts 9), it cannot be counted as 10 unless it touches 


55444—22—38 | the carton inside of the bull. It is contended that tbis simplifies 


the reckoning of the shots, so that any person of ordinary intel- 

lect or the least knowledge of shooting can understand the 
method. It also keeps up the method of aie measure, or aver- 

aging all the shots made by the shooter, which is the only true 
way of determining the skill and performance of the shooter. 
The improvements made in firearms of all kinds of late years has 
been marvelous, greater than was ever dreamed of by the older 
riflemen. The new target bids fair to become quite poets 
among the crack shots of the city. It is this target which is being 
used in the experts’ contest now going on. The match opened on 
Dec. 6 to run t page the month. The leading score made thus 
far is by Major D. Crocker on Dec. 7, and is shown in full below, 
the score running 9, 7, 8, 7, 9, 7, 10, 10, 10, 10—87. 

















TARGET MADE BY MAJOR D. CROCKER. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 8.—This score was made on the 
Broad Brook rifle range to-day on a standard American target at 
200yds. off-hand: 


Cooley, of Springfield.............. 10698 97 6 8 6 9-78 
Allen, of Broaa Brook......... ... 7 6 8 41010 6 910 5—%5 
Derby, of Broad Brook............... 697610 6 8 3 5 $71 
Gibbins, of Broad Brook............. 7677669 8 7 568 
Semple, of Broad Brook.... ........5 810 765 76 4 86 
Hirsh, of Broad Brook............... 9668368 47 4-f 


DLOLAN—WALTHER.—New York, Dec. 15.—Match at Wissel’s 
Cypress Hill rifle range, Saturday. 15th inst., between Mr. T. J. 
Dolan, of the New York Rifle Club, and Mr. B. Walther, of the 
Zettler Rifle Club, Dolan shooti with a Hepburn .40, 370grs. 

atched bullets, and Walther a Ballard .38, grooved bul- 
ets, the barrel recut by the Zettler Brothers; 200yde. off-hand, 
standard American target: 
yf 2a een 74 78 80 82 86 87 75 76 87 85-790. Av. 79 
Sh |” Seppeaeinielattiy 84 82 83 92 86 89 84 87 83 89-850. Av. 8 
—F. McK ERNON, Scorer. 

WINTER PRACTICE.~—On the Hartranft rifle range in Penn- 
sylvania a club has been formed to indulge in rifle practice dur- 
ing the winter. The 200yds. range will be used and the shooting 


done from a house. Standard targets will be used and shooting 
done each Thursday. The practice on Thursday last was: 

JS Montjoy (mil).... .. ...... 9899775 7 T 6—T4+4—78 
Ee ea 0s cde oe acy wane 998 5 5 810 7 6 10— 76 
Jas Larciner (mil)............. 679775 5 2 6 6~-60+4—% 
EE east acon: chp attaes 7910548963 9 59 
OP OF CIO oii ocs cuceatese 86106353 4 6 6 57 
Pr Ec nas. cantcchonce 63038663 4 2 35 
PE acca tcaste’ soc aseuad 340366207 0 a 


CHRISTMAS DAY SHOOT.—The North End Gun Club, of 
Philadelphia, will have a Christmas Day shoot for 8 or 10 mer- 
chandise prizes, such as a shell case, gunning coat, gun case, 
leather leggings, gunning hat, aud other articles of like descrip- 
tion. All members to shoot free of charge; visitors to be charged 
pro rata of cost of goods; birds to be 2cents each. All the mem- 


bers of the different gun clubs of the city and vicinity are invi 
toannet- All shooting to be class shooting. Sweepstake shooting 
y. 
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8T. LOUIS, Mo., Dec. 15.—The St. Louis Pistol Club has begun 
its new tournament. Last Wednesday evening’s shoot was the 
starter, and a good crowd cf the members were present to indulge 
Good average scores were the rule, even though no 

remarkable ones were made. One thing is very noticeable in the 
club’s work, and that is, that the general average taken as a club 
is continually showing a very marked improvement, and all those 


in the sport. 


who have been given a handicap have expressed themselves satis- 
fied, and are ing to make a great effort to down the scratch 
men for the prize if they don’t for the medal, which is to be won 
on the general straight average. Only five of the members shoot 
from the scratch, or more plainly speaking, do not get any points 
giventothem. The balance all received from 1 to 18 added to each 
score. Mr. Billmeyer scored 84 on the initial shoot, ard will hold 
the honors until next Wednesday evening. All the shooting is 
= ata 20yds. standard American target. The foliowing are 
the scores: 


Ae OVOE. 05 ccccctee Wavicnhacen’ 9 6 7 81010 7 710 10—84 
NE ia discs) Gonksneeatcoasebus. ot 10 778 9 7 810 9 7—82 
I A PROUEROE..» << 200. 0s nb incectecccote 10 8 910 9 8 8 6 7 7—82 

Be TGs ci '.000000cedesseck~ revues Pies lao 
LH LL hnshuesdes Race ewes <icchee 7 8 510 78 8 9 980 
NE in ssbb Wekéocoscd ocenes bakes 9 610 5 8 61010 8 7—79 
TD iccnteswecs cobb arudebss eee 8 68 8 6 8 7 7 910-77 
Oe NE 552s vin! 05s shevccdens 7 8 6101010 7 7 6 6—T7 
wh aaa aa eckese 95897 810 7 7 86 
Tr 0) PROC WEED . ion cnccdecevevssiced sos 8798 7797 7 TT 
IRIE so n'n.n's sienna ths civss.00wednels 76577 8 8 810 10—%%6 
BE MI AAEIOOIOOK...... cic Sescccvcsscteee 109965 4 4 4 7 10—68 
Pe sss sirns00s.cms enanes vectra 40869567 8 4-57 


UNSER FRITZ. 


BOSTON, Dec. 15.—Only a few shooters were present to-day, 
and they were unable to put up any very high scores. Next week 
there will be a grand trap-shooting tournament, when a challenge 
match will be shot by Messrs. O. R. Dickey and G. H. Wheeler, at 
100 birds each, at 1:30 P. M. Following are the best scores of to- 








day: 
Victory Medal Match. 
PE a. cwnsoncuennwaccmenes bananas 09599777 8 78 
° 7710 769 5-71 
5779 6 6 6—69 
8668 8 6 467 
State Militia Match. 
C Putnam (wins medal).45454—22 AS Field.............. - 44435 —20 
44455—22 44344—19 
44454—21 33444—18 
44544—21 34433—17 
Off-hand Practice. 
6 6910 5 9 8 9 6 10—78 
8 678 8 7 610 87 
46768 8 8 7 67 
694968 8 5 9—69 
5777 8 510 7 466 
7 810 7 6 5 6 6 263 
BE i o.0c en encensp ene s<engeepben 12 10 11 1012 10 1212 8 9-106 
PL nce kisser ken cab seeereseseen 1010 912 9101011 9 8— 96 
DiNE MIDs 3 sen acsinceescchsanvsbeun 10 9 811 81012 9 9 9— 9% 
Military Match. 
A McCarthy... .... 434 —39 CE Putnam....... 4344434345—38 
Fifty-yard Pistol Match. 
I eNOS ois soci ssc ccce cownescs ane 10 9 9101010 8 10 10 10—9 
10101010 9 8 9 9 10 10—95 
10 810 910 8 10 10 10 10-95 
1010 8 91010 81010 9—94 
8 810 9 9101010 9 9—92 
71010101010 8 9 8 8—90 
9 8 910 8 8 91010 9—90 
1010 710 999 8 9 9—90 
PAE 5 occ ccccsten sue seseenesncees 1010 71010 8 7 8 9 9-88 
ES c Vaca vat aks ca sanetens ber 6 7 910 6 810 8 9 8-81 
Fifty-yard Revolver Match. 
WE NE, ois vnscses Keesscscepes 810 710 9 8 9 910 9—90 
I vin vivv ic cctévecenevssoncses 8 7 9 8 8 9 9 8 10 10—87 
SE EIN wb a dnccubs accicnencaessuned 5101010 710 6 9 7 10—84 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 10.—The target grounds at Shell Mound 
Park were well patronized to-day. The rain which prevailed 
during the afternoon prevented many of the ambitious marks- 
men from making big scores. The San Francisco Schuetzen 
Verein were on hand, and their friendly rivalry for the valuable 
medals which they compete for shows no sign of abating. The 
principal event in their club to-day was the final contest for the 
third class medal, To become permanent owner of the medal it 
is necessary to win it three times against the whole elass, and as 
the classes are usuaily numerous and consist of good marksmen 
it is often years before any one is able to obtain permanent pos- 
session. The third class medal was won to-day for the third and 
last time by C. Nobman, by the good score of 370 rings. In all 
classes there were twenty-six competitors,and the medals won 
by the different classes were: Championship class, K. Wert- 
heimer, 424 rings; second class, J. C. Waller, 375 rings; third class, 
C. Nobman, 87 rings fourth class, Andrew Merker, 340 rings. 

The Swiss Rifle Club, of Oakland, held their monthly medal 
shoot with the following result: Public target for all members. 
First prize, P. O. Moresi, 24; second prize, M. Martignoni, 22. First 
section, first and second class medals, G. Gilardi 22, N. Martignoni 
21; second section, first and second class medals, P. Peliunder 20, 
C. Baguth 20. R.J. Loughrey and H. L. Pendleton, the crack 
shots of Company F, First Regiment, shot 100 shots each with the 
following result: 

BEF MOOT «van nocd esses vonsnesewnn 36 41 36 34 40 38 38 40 39 37-379 
SE Rp . 0 oe Sasi escgtesswescnen 41 42 43 43 42 43 45 45 40 43427 

Several private pool matches took place during the day among 
the marksmen, but they finally dwindled down to A. H. Brod and 
A. Johnson, with scores of 44 and 48 respectively. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—A revolver club has recently been started 
with headquarters at No. 128 South Clark street. The following 
are the scores made a in a match between H. Fuerman 
and Will J. Meyers with Smith & Wesson’s .44cal. revolver at 
12yds.: 

H Fuerman.12 10 10 11 10 11—64 WJ Meyers.12 11 9 10 12 12—66 
121212 9 9 9-62 91 


12 10 12 12 11 10-67 
2121111 9 64 1212111110 9—65 
255 260 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 2.—Capt. L. Siebe, the proprietor of 
Shell Mound Shooting Range, was somewhat surprised this after- 
noon when told by Anthony Johnson and H. R. Brown that they 
were going to try and beat the record of 471 out of a posssible 500 
points on a 25-ring target that was made by J. A. Robinson, with 
a rest, two years ago, on thesamerange. The Captain has had an 
offer standing ever since of $15 to the marksman who could equal 
it. A large crowd had heard of what they called “an absurd 
thing,” and it was found necessary to employ a policeman to keep 
the crowd back. Johnson shot first, and as the wheel slowly pointed 
to the 24-slot the crowd sent up a whoop and a yell. Brown did 
not start off as weil, but nevertheless made 2lrings. Both gentle- 


‘men took a long time to shoot each a, but this did not seem to 


disturb the crowd, who awaited patiently the result. The shoot- 
ing progressed slowly, but when it became evident that Mr. Brown 
could win the money and honor by making 24 rings the enthusi- 
asm knew no bounds. Mr. Johnson, by making a 19-shot early on 
his second string, was thought to be outof the race. Brown came 
up tothe box, and, aftera long and careful aim, fired. The crowd 
forced itself into the adjacent boxes and around the shooting 
stands to get a glimpse of the white disk when it would come up. 
It came, and was placed by the marker boy on the 22-ring line. 
All was silence—he had lost. But no; the dial was already past 
the 22 and near the end of the 23-ring When it stopped, and showed 
that Mr. Brown had tied the greatest record ever made. Follow- 
ing is the score: 


oe osc. cn esciossel QW 2 2A LB 22 Bi 24 24 BW 22-096 
21 25 22 23 23 2 BW 24 24 23—935-471 

Johnson........ . is vadwegnizes 24 24 25 25 2 22 22 2 23 25240 
23 23 24 24 23 24 23 24—230—470 


19 23 
Mr. Johnson shot with a .35cal. and Mr. Brown with a .32-4) 
Winchester. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. 15.—A very interesting rifle contest 
took place at the Cedar Mill Pond range at Cambridge this after- 
noon, between Company B, Fifth Regiment, and Company B, 
First Regiment. The shooting was for the Cambridge une 


‘trophy, and was witnessed by a large number of invited guests, 


among others members of the City Council. The trophy was 
won by Company B, the. following being the score, 7 shots per 
man, at 200yds.: 


8 
Company B. Fifth. Company B, First. 


Pvt J F Fitzgerald........ 29 Pvt A B Osburn........... 30 

FS Lounsbury....... zy PVE OMG 2S. eck oe 29 
Capt S T Sinclair......... 25 Corp FT Meyers.......... 28 
Pvt W L Getchell. ......25 Lieut C H Dodge......... 2A 
Pvt W'S Sawin ........... 2 Capt F W Dallenger...... 21 
POR EEE noc cies noee'e oe Sergt C L D Parkhill..... 21 
Pvt & H Chittick......... 20—174 Pvt S F Marshall......... 20—173 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






























TOPEKA. 


two the regular weekly shoots. 
Nov. 15—500yds. Creedmoor target. 


Nov. 28—200yds. 


8 
Dec. 6—Weekly Gon, “ew i 


WILMINGTON, Del., Dec. 10.—Owing to the threatening wea- 
ther there was a smaller attendance than usual at the Heald- 
moor Rifle Range, Wilmington, Del., this afternoon. The shoot- 
asa during the entire afternoon, and although a strong 

nd was blowing, some good scores were made. The beginners’ 
class was on hand as usual and made some creditable scores. 
Following are the scores at 200yds. off-hand, standard American 


target: 
Continuous Match. 


Ti TORI. o..< csisataacnemacaxdoecnne 99 8 5 810 710 5 9—80 
De EE noc ccc rsnapoors cease sdessees 7865 74 8 8 810-71 
PPIEINOL, BE... 5 coche se vce sevsvgess ses” a0 5 OF OS 6 Ha 
PANN 515 ose wikaltvaie sa Pesnoceowsnnene 6 59 5 6 610 6 6 5—64 
SAIN «0.05 oa 6 nics Sb Geos noes ce sete 664779 5 4 6 5—59 
PE DOOD. oo oo nsnpcs caccsetes coerce Oo © 7.6.8 } 6 46-18 
Revolver Match, 30yds, 100-30 S. A. —. 
Ee a ee aie areca 6678 55 66 8 865 
Sy OMEN , seis ic:c cies Selite cas ogtstosegee 5749 72 5 8 5 10—62 
MG DMB sy vec Ghwaahecctasaavonssemt le 6666467 6 4 6—55 


THE SCHULHOF ARMS CO.—The visit of Herr Schulhof to 
this country in September last, of which notice was made in the 
FOREST AND STREAM report of the Creedmoor fall meeting, has 
resulted in the formation of a company in this country to push 
the Schulhof patents. 5 a declaration filed at Albany during the 
past week Joseph K. McCammon of Washington, Benjamin F. 
Dos Passos, Charles C, Shelton, William G. Davis and Joseph J. 
Schmidt of New York, are named as trustees of the Schulhof 
Arms Manufacturing Co., incorporated under the laws of this 
State, with a capital of $750,000. Operations it is said are to be 
carried on in Washington, Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn., and 
elsewhere in the United States, and in London and elsewhere in 
Europe, with the principal office in New York city. The com- 
pany is to manufacture arms, guns, cannon, magazines, ammuni- 
tion, etc., and especially the Schulhof gun. The incorporators of 
the company were extremely reticent when asked yesterday about 
their plans and intentions. John R. Dos Passos, the president of 
the company, has sailed for Europe on business of the Se. 
The Lebel rifle, recently adopted by the French Government, is 
claimed to be an infringement upon the Schulhof patents still ex- 
tant in all the nations of Europe. 


A NEW RIFLE.—Invention has povntnaly run riot in the mat- 
ter of new rifles in Europe. The desire of each nation to go one 
better in the way of small arms over its neighboring powers, has 
stimulated ordnance makers, and the secrecy observed all around 
has allowed the writers free swing for their imagination in paint- 
ing pen pictures of what the new rifles may and can do. The fol- 
lowing comes from a good authority, the Shooting Times, but 
illustrations would help muchly. Our contemporary says: “A 
new French rifle. Great things are expected of it. The present 
rifle has, it appears, been invented by an armorer at St. Etienne. 
It is, according to a Paris correspondent, of simple construction. 
The barrel is similar to that of the Lebel rifle. The cartridges 
can be carried in the stock, and they fall into the breech as re- 

uired. The rifle is loaded, fired and immediately reloaded by 
the pressure of a button with the right hand while the weapon is 
at the shoulder. The cartridges in the stock are for close action, 
and are only to be used when the soldier has emptied his pouch, 
from which he is able to load in the ordinary manner. For naval 
warfare special arrangements are made by which each sailor fir- 
ing from the ‘tops’ of a vessel will have over his head a zinc 
ammunition box, from which the cartridges will fall into the 
receptacle in the stock of his weapon, thus enabling him to con- 
tinue firing without being obliged to remove the gun from the 
shoulder. In this manner from 300 to 500 shots may be discharged 
in succession.” 


BUFFALO, Dec. 10.—A shooting club was recently organized 
with the following officers: President, Fred Beilman; Vice-Presi- 
Sa Traum; Treasurer, Fred Schwartz; Secretery, Fank 

ngel. 


THE TRAP. 


Scores for publication should be made out on the printed blanks 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 


SHOOTING CLAY BIRDS IN A GALE, 


ALNUT HILL, Dec. 12.—As the close of the gold coin match 
competitions draw near an increased interest is manifested 
by those who stand any chance of figuring in the prize list at the 
finish, and each one is putting forth his best efforts to better his 
standing in the match, or at least maintain the one he already 
has. To-day the Climax diamond badge and the gold coin 
matches were shot and the contestants who entered them did 
remarkably good work, considering that the weather conditions 
were the worst that have prevailed this year; the raw cold wind 
blowing a gale nearly the entire day, causing the birds to sail 
away at a terrific rate of speed, making it extremely difficult 
for the most expert shots to know where to hold for them, and 
the scores appended are really good ones under the circumstances. 
Mr. Sianton’s score 20 straight clay birds in the Climax badge 
match is worthy of special mention. The summary follows: 
Climax Diamond Badge match.—10 clay-pigeons from 5 traps, 
and 20 standard targets from 8 traps: 





Clays. Standards. 
ae 11111111111111111111—20 00011011010111001110—11—31 
Wheeler.......... 10000111101011111111—14 11111111000110110111—15—29 
SS a 01101011101111111110—15 11100011011101111010—13—28 
Nichols ......... 11100101111011010011—13 01110101110111111010—14—27 
INE icocsnbee 11111111111011111110—18 10010001011011011000— 9—27 
MWEKOE 5250550508 10010101110101110100—11 11111101111011100101—15—26 
SND sos.cusicwee 01110010010111101111—17 11100011101001101101—12—25 
Sere 10110111111011111111—18 00110011100100101000— s—25 
PARP 6500s 3c 11111100011111011110—15 @1000001111011110010—10—25 
Knowles......... 10111110111110110101—15 _00111101001010011001—10—25 
Gold Coin Match.—10 clay-pigeons from 5 traps, and 10 stan- 
dard targets from 3 traps: 
Clays. Standard. 

MMII Si Sasa tae oe ceans. calgon sss eae 1111111011—9 _1111100101—8—17 
BRAWUMOML  0c0sce0<nsvevs0stacneeeu yee tel 1110110111—8 1011111001—7—15 
BEAK 5. cee nasecusweecssckees, cose 1110111111—9 0010101111—6—15 
SER. aca cih sacks kanenennen tase 0111110001—6 = 11111111009—8—14 
Wheeler...... a nee 1110110111—8 1101111010-6—14 
SEAN <3) "Ah uigecacnakorsk ciedek es cee -011111101—7 1111000011 -6—13 
BREE Ss ucianics conssiccs: eane'swscces ae 1111110111—9 1000101001—4—13 
BUNT ns nip awins's anc e.eciete sie eibe o Moe 101111016 6 0001111110—6—12 
IT SS | kscuccsbwsnes soeas'n cous hOeteeel 1110010101—6 _ 1101101100—6—12 
MMOD <5. . acis'a iene nas-remenaes oeeeeee 1000010110—4 1010110111—7—11 
BEM ss ikau sake huanbeenwtys beh ont cui 0101110011—6 1110010001—5—11 
PRB. sc ncanscewscn' pied seaneaeneneee 1010111100—6 1101001000—4—10 
NTE pa cis cans axiom awiee aves eeu neeeeeeenl 1001010001—4 0000010001—2— 6 


The prize winners in the sweepstake events were as follows: 

a clays, from 5 traps: Scott first with 3, Nichols second 
Ww 5 

Second—5 clays, from 5 traps: Rule first with 5, Perham second 
with 4, Bowker third with 38. 

Third—6 standard targets, 3 traps: Rule and Knowles first with 
6, Perham second with 5, Chase third with 3. : 

Fourth—6 standards, 3 traps: Bowker first with 5, Nichols sec- 
ond with 4, Chase third with 3. 

Fifth—5 clays, from 5 traps: Knowles and Nichols first with 5, 
Swift second with 4, Rule third with 3. 

Sixth—6 standards, from 3 traps: Nichols and Scott first with 6, 
Rule and Chase second with 5, Bowker third with 4. 

Seventh— clays, from 5 traps: Scott first with 4, Bowker sec- 
ond with 4, Perham third with 3. 

Eighth —6 standards, from 3 traps: Knowles and Swift first 
with 6, Perham second with 5, Stanton third with 4, ; 





Kas., Dec. 7.—Following are results of three shoots 
of Topeka Rifle Club, the first a special shoot at 500yds., the latter 


G E Morrison...... 5554555555—49 JL Paine........... 5554555544—47 
5555554555—49 5555454555—48 


Se ee ere, Oe 10 8 9101010 910 9 7—92 
8 510 9 8 9 910 7—81 


s 
ae ONO .. oncobacecocctwoce 10 10 8 8 5 7 10 10—82 
710 869 5 710 9 881 

: 8 97 8 9 7 91010 10—88—251 
“Sy a ne ge til. A 108 8 99910 5 9 9-86 
1010 710 8 7 7 4 6 9—% 

9 9 91010 8 6 410 7—82—246 
Pe: PAOORRGOR 55 ch. ese bc ous 9777 8 910 810 6—81 

. 89578 9 91010 

‘ 10 610 8 5 6 410 9 7—75—236 
Sa RIN a o's wyscaienses Rie cosines 876667 8 9 910—-% 
7 8 7 710 91010 6 6—80 

78 6710 6 9 6 9 7—T75—231 

G. E. M. 





































_ business and retired with 3 out o 
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Ninth— clays, 5 traps: Perham, Scott and Swift first with 5, 
Knowles second with 4, Bowker and Rule third with 3. 

Tenth—6 standards, from 3 traps: Knowles first with 3, Rule 
and Stanton second with 5, Bowker third with 4. 

Eleventh—5 clays, from 5 traps: Chase and Knowles first with 
5, Scott and Wheeler second with 4, Mudie and Swift third with 3, 
Rule and Nichols fourth with 2. 

‘Twelfth—5 clays, 5 traps: Mudie first with 5, Scott second with 
4, Bowker third with 3, Nichols fourth with 2. g : 

Thirteenth—10 clays from 5 traps: Bowker, Knowles and Nich- 
ols first with 9, Perham and Wheeler second with 8, Chase third 
with 7, Scott fourth with 6. 

Fourteenth—10 standards from 8 traps: Bowker and Scott first 
with 8. Perham and Stanton second with7, Swift and Wheeler 
third with 6, Rule fourth with 5. 

Fifteenth—20 clay-birds from 5 traps: Stanton first with 20, Scott 
second-with 18, Rule third with 17. 

Sixteenth—26 standard targets from 3 traps: Wheeler and Bow- 
ker first with 15, Nichols second with 14, Swift third with 13, 

Seventeenth—5 clays from 5 traps: Swift first with 5, Perham, 
Wheeler and Rule second with 4, Scott and Savage third with 3, 
Chase fourth with 2. : 

eee standards, 3 traps: Wheeler first with 6, Stanton 
and Scott second with 5, Rule and Mudie third with 4. 

The final shoot in the Gold Coin match will be held on Wednes- 
oy, _ 26, when the standing of competitors to date will be 
posted. 





CANADIAN TRAP NOTES. 


ONTREAL, Dec. 8—The third open shoot for the Greener gun, 
under the auspices of the Montreal Gun Club, took place to- 

day, and the shooting in some cases was much above the average, 
especially for the Montreal grounds, where the background is a 
considerable hindrance to straight strings. The first two open 
pain, eae had been won by C. Aubin, but he was not up to his 
usual form, and, at all events, would hardly have been able to beat 
Cameron’s score of 19. The shooting up to the last was decidedly 
exciting, but the winner was the only one who did not go to 
pieces more or less. The conditions were 20 birds, 5 traps, 18yds, 
rise: 
ae 10) Te POGMNON (os 5. scacs cescaseced 
TT POTRONOIR, 6 6c 00 cccssicccce cos 1 i oS eS aes voll 
SPORE Gress ceosiscvlcccceacoseteen Pe Cr POUR cce ewan cet ciasa vec 
ee RE Peele ventric ee cecncccss: ‘sve, euacmeas 
UNO. os5. soe diese coc ue gemnen Ee le MUON 0 oso siocccncdetswates 
DE IR ideo tistinse ococeaset 13 A Gemanier 





Ortrawa, Dec. 8.—The St. Hubert Gun Club have now started 
their regular season’s work, and _ to-day had a good shoot for the 
monthly club prizes. The first shoot was at 15 Ligowskis, 18yds., 
5 traps: 

WP POUMOIR aig ih cis Sven's ores one Se Me MNEO iiss, ecb T os cvatee neaanen 11 
SPOR ATA OTB ein 5x60 0:5 sins visors DE BOOBs a. 510034:33 oka cwesneee tne ll 
EES ee eee BE | SAID so dears sis soviet slene's Sie sim ote ll 
PAINS: « ep ssh a's Gite g bleevnsis DEE NRT S ox aicte cae esieseecaseased 9 


WRN Ss os piensa sine vcsiee sie <a sses 9 


Second sweep, 10 birds, same conditions: 
Woo Soins acti dis oh cmleaa eee OS Oe ae 9 
RRDD  isccd itis odesswoues<suee Dy ID oie koa sayes sides seat 9 
WE MORON i065 scteust ous otic Oa ksh ied av'akincind ob owen . 
FIC AUCIB 6 5 i o.0c cinco shnceceos GEA NOD 55 oe aoc eich 0d 5 
eg. rr fe 5 CRN 55 510 $5 0:vi010 F190. ¥'0) ts di since 2 
Third sweep, 10 birds, same conditions: 
IRENE so 56 fice vcs cehie- ds anna Dt DODD so 5. «oom isink shane 8 
EIN. « icwinies sg) macs anissigies ee NN So ch. cu otek tueerwnns 8 
i NOR ian. Scwavensscenees 1S EERO G sities caiiesce a xchwnces 7 
MNO sickcueses. anewensaapenes Dee NE cc ceadectawcsonevanss 5 
Cp on oe oe 4 


W. J. Johnston having made the best aggregate in the three 
matches—29 out of 85—won the prize presented by Mr. George 
White. 

HESPELER, Ont., Dec. 13.—Yesterday and to-day the Hespeler 
Gun Club held their annual shoot. It was,as expected,a great 
success, every event taking place. Crack shots were present 
from Toronto, Hamilton, Guelph, Port Colborne, Niagara, 
Buffalo, La Salle, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., and other places. 
The Messrs. Waypers’ efforts to entertain the visitors were fully 
appreciated, all present expressing themselves as having thor- 
oughly enjoyed their visit to this prosperous and enterprising 
place. The scores: ; 

Match No. 1, 12 live birds: 

SOM WOYDOR. ios csc csnicreiseece AG Tae. ich eh edkis ctl 9 
G Briggs, Toronto .... ........ BOSE TATE visions onsn costae aeit 9 
UROUNNIIE 210 o a) eee ctcue stsins 9 


Match No. 2, 7 live birds: 
G Margetts....... Rometotasts eset Ow GREBIIIIS. 56550832. ce sashiicadvees 5 
F TOWDEENG. «oie sccceccedecsees DEE RMN OR os 6s.a5a vides caae swidacesee 5 
ROPER solos vin cis woth ewewincay veces O ae t MMREID G9 S25 vn cls'e'c cain Dhin Ge. Ol 


The fives and sixes divided. 
Match No. 3, 20 Hamilton blackbirds: 


DT clc5 dices 135 does CO APMUANOE oa ons oe cd Suse She, 15 
PR MEIGE. . Soci didsecncane sus sani 16 Eugene Smith................. 15 
The fifteens divided. 
Match No. 4, 10 Hamilton blackbirds: 
SAMA OOEC RES. césivecscwsvcescen Oy PURO 55s laiscsaiss « cctaleartade’ 5 
G Margetts....... poesnceas-ereees 5 
Match No. 5, 5live birds: 
JOR NEN OEE. .ccccccscscceeT sce AS DROMRE.. 6 2c ceebe case on 4 
J Townsend ...... ja es beeen 4 
Match No 6,7 live birds: 
IMLS Reccidtulcs ‘sis othacee 6 Eugene Smlth.... .......... ..5 
MMII So cin sens cacdischnese o's cue igh REAM SS Cc caivaes nee ecwhve cet 
Match No. 7, 10 Hamilton blackbirds: 
GE MBAIBOEIB, «5.0.55 6005. ccsccsises We APMED st 35 Sach Ice} whale eS 8 
MMMM x x.35.0 1 bol de hase vewecawte BCs cd's: Sues ae 265 8 
The eights divided. 
Match No. 8, 10 Hamilton blackbirds: 
EDD Un ices tah ct. son: actee nde 1B” MUNMOD siesta Fsbie Tale Besos 8 
Griffith.......... fois Sane deais'biedocev'e S Oy Campbel «ies. 3 ot chess See. xe 6 
The eights divided. 
Match No. 9, 7 live birds: 
NON occ: Fi penal cotvcess ated G FJ Wayne Bees. dick Senccke 4 
AMINED, bt ot skies Voinnet send 4 
The fours divided. 


MontrREAL, Dec. 15.—The fourth shoot of the Montreal Gun 
Club for the “Club” Greener gun came off to-day with a fair at+ 
tendance, Mr. N. Parker getting a lien on the gan this time; it has 
been won by a different competitor at each competition. The 
first 15 birds shot at were counted as third and final score for the 
President’s handsome prize, a valuable bronze ornament. The 
winner of this prize was Mr. Lumsden with 86 points, E. A. Cow- 
ley second with 24 and R. James third with 21 points. The next 
shoot for the club gun is,fixed for Dec. 29. The open shoot fixed 
for Dec. 22 will be postponed until Saturday, Jan. 5, on account of 
the shoot between the Lachine and Dominion gun clubs for the 
challenge cup, Dec. 22. _ Following is the score: Fourth shoot of 
the series for the club Greener gun; 20 Peoria blackbirds, 18yds. 
rise. Winner of first shoot, W. Mack; winner of second shoot, A. 
——— winner of third shoot, E. A. Cowley. Referee, Mr. A. 

. Costen. 


NNN os vcacvesan'! ocseoastconn tier ..--11110111110161111000 —14 
EE, JM ctastes videeswcass capac canted 11011111111100100111+-2—17 
NIUE ois. n.5a5on: 3 coadeaeneiese was <ueiere 0011111610:111000011-+-4—16 
MN noo aic's 3 nin SOE 3001s xe aisicas see 00010000 1 06190000100+-8—12 
SN oc y ss a'x 0'6r0:e CRIED, ne Dap: oc oie Hee 01101111010100010111+3—15 
IMME as Gene <oisnns gn Aint apeeks diewaineve 10101111111010001100+2—14 
eo ee ee ere 11101000000110100101-+ 4—13 
See ee = ee 000100010010100001114-4—11 
R James............ ‘Sheed Rae tdkencsreces 01010011101110100010+2—13 
First sweep, at 5 birds: 
yo SS? a eee OlllI—4  W Mack........... been 01011—3 
es iin. si< do ooo sith PRE ES POUR sn 6 0c'sicaledevtarkatast 01101—3 
Se Se = 


Alexander and Parker divided first, Mack took second and 
Cowley third in shooting off ties. 

Second sweep at 5 birds: 
AlexanUer.......<di0s..04 rer 11110—4 
SS Se Ses ee OS errr, 10100—2 
COWIE «0 2s'ens, eke OLii—4 Cleghorn.................6 01001—2 


Fe ween eee ce eeeee wee 


MONTREAL, Dec. 15.—The sixth competion for the Horsley gun, 
shot on the Dominion Gun Club’s grounds to-day, proved very 
interesting, and the winning score was, as usual, a good one. The 
entries were not quite as large as usual; On taking entries the 
secretary announced that Mr. Cameron, M. G. C., would be al- 
lowed to shoot his score in the gun: match whenever he should 
arrive on vhe grounds, as Mr. Cameron was competing as “Lums- 
dén” on the M. G. C. grounds for the Greener gun, and having 
won the Horsley gun once, the committee thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, an extension of time should be allowed him. The 
match commenced with Dr. ar to the score: the doctor looked 

his first string of 5. Mr. Boa, 
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f St. Laurent, followed with1. A first-class wing shot, Mr. Boa 
amet get on to the Peoria; perhaps his gun does not pattern 
close enough for this style of shooting. ‘Next man,” and Mr. 
Horsley steps to the score, his first bird escaped untouched, the 
next 4 are pulveri zed. Ferguson only succeeds in breaking 3, fol- 
lowed by Thackwell 3, Pariseau 4 and Brault 3. Just as the match 
concluded Mr. Cameron arrived on the ground, and a sweep at 10 
pirds having been got up, Mr. Cameron shot his gun score in the 
sweep and succeeded in breaking 16, leaving Horsley the winner 
of the gun fur the second time. The following are the scores. 20 
Peorias, 18vds. rise, Mr. Doig referee and scorer: 
pr Tolly. .10110111110101110010—18 Thackw’1110110011010101111111—14 
‘A Boa....¢ 00010110011001100100— 8 Pariseau..10111001101100100001—10 
Horsley... .01117111111110111111—18 Brault. ...00111101111101110100—13 
Ferguson .01011111111111111010—16 Cameron..001111010111111 11111—16 

Sweep at 10 birds: 





L Thackwell........ 1011131111—9 W Lumsden......... 0011110101—6 
C Horsley.....------ 1101101111-8 Pariseau....... - -1001010110—5 
Brault.......----++++ 1191111011—8 Dr Tolly.... ........ 1100900111—5 


W Ferguson......... 1011111100—7 

Horseley second. 

Sweep at 5 birds: 

W Lumsden. .......0s8-5- 11111—5 
C Horsley.... . L1011—4 
L Thackwell. .-L1101—4 

Horsley second. 

OrTawA, Dec. 15—The St. Hubert’s Gun Club have now got 
fairly to work for their season’s shooting, and on the 26th propose 
holding a big field day at the clays, when extra prizes will 
offered. To-day they shot two sweepstakes with the following 
results. Sweep at:10 Ligowsky clay pigeons, 18yds. rise, 5 traps: 








-00001—1 









J Deglatriers. i. fee.cc, pcvsdecnpa 9 TUGERU 2.00202 cceccccccceeced 
A Throop.... 4.<0s» aoa MER Sa <arechhececsavaepeeaeees 5 
W J Johnstone....-. Gee Cah doce di ticccsnncceocennsee 5 
ee a ee SO NO a os occ nneccchaocneasa 4 


Sweep at 10 Ligowsky clays, 







J Deslauriers 9 A Lett... 5 
W Johnstone 8 E White 5 
A Throop... BME 6s vane 5 
G Mulrooney. MOM ck cade, vcougneerscee 5 
Fe PRM och ik s dadced os 


ATLANTA, Ga., Dec. 8 —Dr. Crenshaw won the gun shot for at 
Athletic Park te-day. The contest was one of the closest and 
most exciting ever witnessed in Atlanta. The shooting began at 
10:30 o’clock with a day favorable for shooting. The gun shot for 
was won by the Atlanta team at Columbus several days ago, and 
the members of the winning team were the contestants in to-day’s 
match. Dr. Crenshaw won by one bird. The contestants were 
Dr. Crenshaw, W. A. Hemphill, Dr. Holland, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Har- 
per, Mr. Alston and W. A. Hemphill, Jr, Mr. Alston was taken 
sick after he had shot at 25 birds and was compelled to give - 
Number ten guns were used by all of the contestants except Mr. 
Harper, who used a No. 12. Dr. Crenshaw used his 1014lb. Lefevre 
gun. which he has called “Anarchist.” A memorable feature of 
the shooting was the uniformity. The lowest score, as will be 
seen, was within 6 of the highest. The score was as follows: 


LYONS. ....6500 died 00101100001111001111111110111110111110110111 110101 
11010101111101111110110110111111011010100010011110—70 
Crenshaw .....+¢ 01110111010111111011111011101110101010011110111101 


11101111010101111011011111101111101111111111110111—75 
Hemphill, Jr..... 11000100110101100111011111011101000010100111111101 
11110101111111111011010011101110111100110100111111—69 
Holland.......... 11111101101110111001000111001110111110101101101110 
01111100111111010101100011101011111111010111111011—70 
Hemphill, Sr..... 01111111111011001110111101100011110011111110011111 
10111100011111111111101111111001100111011101011011—74 
Harper. ... 2.200 01110110111111111101001110111110101111010111011101 
101.10011011111191011111101110001111110101010111111—74 


WELLINGTON, Dec. 15.—Goed scores were made to-day in the 
merchandise and badge matches. The scores were: 

Merchandise match: Snow 16, Melcher 14, Baxter 11, Perry 19, 
Chase 16, Moore 16, Bert 18. Schaefer 19, Herrick 12, Savage 10, 
Scott 18, Bradstreet 14, Edwards 16, Stanton 15, Bond 18, Swift 19, 
Grimes 11, Sanborn 16, Chapin 17, Conant 11. 

Badge match: Snow 18, Melcher 13, Baxter 11, Perry 18, Chase 
13, Moore 14, Bert 18, Schaefer 16, Herrick 9, Bradstreet 12, Edwards 
16, Stanton 11, Bond 13, Swift 13, Grimes 10, Sanborn 16, Savage 16, 
Scot 16, Chapin 16, Conant 12, Nichols 12. 

The winners in the several sweeepstake matches were: 10 clay- 
pigeons, Bert and Scott; 10 bluerocks, Swift and Chase; 6 blue- 
rocks, Perry; 6 clay-pigeons, Schaefer and Baxter; 6 clay-pigeons, 
Bert and Perry; 6 bluerocks, Snow and Schaefer; 6 bluerecks, 
Swift, Snow, Perry and Schaefer; 3 pairs clay-pigeons, Schaefer; 
10 clay-pigeons, Perry, Bert and Schaefer; 3 pairs clay-pigeons, 
Scott and Perry; 6 bluerocks, Stanton; 6 bluerocks, Stanton; 10 
bluerocks, Edwards, Chapin and Stanton; 3 pairs: bluerocks, ka- 
wards and Perry. 

An all-day shoot will be held next Thursday, when the challenge 
individual amateur clay-pigeon badge will be contested for, and 
also the challenge amateur team badge will be shot for by the 
Jamaica Plain Club, the Wellington and other clubs. 

— leads by one point for the individual badge, with Wheeler 
second, : 

During the afternoon a match was shot between Bert and Chase, 
> a at 25 doubles and the latter at 50 singles. Bert won, 
38 to 34. 

H. G. Wheeler, of Marlboro, and John Congdon, of New Bed- 
ford, will shoot a match at Fall River, Dec. 25, at 150 clay-pigeons, 
for a purse of $200. 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 12.—Although a very high wind was blowing 
to-day at Woodlawn Park, Gravesend, L. I., the members of the 
Coney Island Rod and Gun Club did some good shooting. The 
birds furnished by Blattmacher were good strong ones and, 
aided by the wind, went from the traps very fast. During the 
shoot some additional excitement was caused by a large chicken 
hawk hovering over the grounds. The hawk did not seem to be 
at all scared by the number of shots fired at it. Atlast Mr. J. J. 
O’Brien with a long shot broke its wing, causing the hawk to 
tumble. The bird fought hard when down and had to be hit on 
the head before he could be captured. He measured 4ft. 6in. 
from tip to tip of the wings and will be stuffed and added to the 
collection of club trophies. Sixteen members went to the traps 
to shoot for the Blattmacher medal and extra | ning Conditions, 
7 birds each, club handicap; Dr. Shields, 30yds., W. F. Quimby, 
28yds., and P. Daly, Jr., 28yds., killed 7 each, tying for the medai 
and first prize. Shields and Quimby shot off for it, Daly not 
being eligible. Quimby won, killing 2 out of 3 more birds. W. 
A. Stewart, 26yds., R. Monsees, 26yds., Dr. Schwartz, 29yds., and 
H. Blattmacher, 2oyds., killed 6 each for second prize. Monsees 
and Schwartz killed 3 each and divided. C. Duncan, 26yds., out- 
shot four others for the third: prize, killing 11 out of 13 shot at. 
Messrs. Ayers and Fate divided fourth, killing 4 each, and J. J. 
O'Brien took fitfh, with 3 killed out of 7. 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 12.—The Kirtland Shooting Club held 
its regular shoot on the club grounds, near the Brooklyn bridge, 
this afternoon. The conditions were 20 single targets at 18yds. 
rise. Three visitors, Messrs. Paul North, of the East Ends, 
Weaver and George, of the West Ends, took part in the regular 
badge shoot and the four sweepstake events which followed. 
Prechtel again won the e, his score being 19. The scores: 
Prechtel. .11111111111110111117—19 Upson... . 11011110111111111101—17 
Bennett ..11010111111011101111—16  Forrester.90101010111111111111—15 
Wood.....11010010110011111111—14 Phillips ..10111100001101111011—13 
Weaver. ..11110111100100111110—14 Bell....... 11101111111101011111—-17 
George... ..1010000011010i00100I— 8 Closse..... 01001111111001111110—14 
Roof...... 01010111110101101001—12 North..... 01111111111110111111—18 

Dec, 13.—The attendance at the Cleveland Gun Club was smaller 
than usual to-day, owing to the weather, but the competition was 
as strong as usual. The conditions were 16 single bluerocks and 
» pairs, 5 traps, usual rises for thedistances. The following scores 


Were made: 

TEMOM 3.0 vol acdce talk ewe acts eoee 011111111111111 1001 10 11 01—20 
WOAE..* 8. 15306005. OAiws tek abe 111000001110101 =10 11 11 11 11—17 
CMABOUR. 65 hic cocks. Saticsdece es 111111011111_— ss 11:10 11 11 11—-23 

WMDs 60> Lececaneetaovercsnabccedea 111011110100001 = 11:11:00 10 01—15 
VI. 6 158,29... ead ae 111001001101010 101010 10 00—14 

DMBBOEG S55 scicsecdsh eden ted O11111111111111 += 11: 11 : 11:11: 10—23 

Onryell: «5.0.5. 3) Re oe 111111100010111_ +=: 01:11:10 11 11—19 


Bassett and Calhoun tied for the first badge, and in the shoot- 
off the latter won, breaking 5 straight to Bassetts’ 4. Upson re- 
tains the second badge. After the club shoot one sweepstake 
event was arranged. The conditions were 5 single bluerocks and 
~ pairs at the usual distances. The score: 


Bassett ccoce cccdegRhRehs SE SEO WEEOMEc...c00 cacs 11111 11 10—8 
Sorell cites Baas 11111 10 10—7 Calhoun........... 11111 11 11—9 
9 11111 10 10-7 


¢ ‘he shoot-off also resulted in Calhoun’s favor. The members of 
€ Cleveland Club are determined that the East Enders shall 
be boast that they cannot get a match, and have practically 

€n notice that there will be a contest for the birds, or for more. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Woodside Gun Club will hold a tourna- | 


ment on Christmas Day, beginning at 9 A. M, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS.—The regular annual meeting of the 
Jersey City Heights Gun Club was held at their club rooms, New- 
ark avenue, Jersey City Heights, on Wednesday, the 12th inst., 
and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Fred 
W. Quimby, Pres.; M. Lindsley, Vice-Pres.; A. Heritage (Old 
South Paw), Sec. and Treas.; Dr. J. S. Burdett, F. W. Mitchell 
and Geo. B. Eaton, Executive Committee; Wm. D. Reynolds, 
Ofhcial Scorer. Reports were made by the executive committee 
and treasurer, showing the c.ub to be in a flourishing condition 
financially, but a lack of enthusiasm of late at the traps. Meas- 
ures were proposed to promote enthusing the members, regular 
weekly meetings, prizes, etc., and a different manner of handi- 
capping. As heretofore the amateurs and medium shooters have 
had little shows at the traps against such old veterans as Siegler. 
Quinlan, Lindsley and a host of others; they have therefore staid 
away. They are now promised an opportunity. The grounds of 
the club are now occupied monthly by the Essex Club of Newark, 
a fine lot of fellows and crack shots. Agetontion has been made 
by three other clubs, two German clubs from New York city. 
There is room for more. The club grounds are easy of access to 
the city and from Newark, and are amply equip with all the 
tra and ee of artificial targets. The Jersey City 
Heights Gun Club members congratulate themselves, that after 
the ups and downs and various vicisitudes of a club existence of 
nearly twelve years, they find themselves with an enviable repu- 
tatation, — of all clubs with whom they have con- 
tested, a membership of nearly one hundred, free of debt, money 
in the treasury, a well and comfortably furnished club room, 
where they are gt to welcome sociably all visiting sportsmen, 
a commodious club house in inclosed grounds, and almost every 
conceivably-known trap for sending off the inanimate birds— 
and all paid for. We prophecy under the management of its 
present able officers, with their well-known vim and courtesy, a 
renewed and permanent success.—J ACOBSTAFF. 


THE NEW YORK SUBURBAN.—New York, Dec. 15.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The bright sunny afternoon brought about 
15 sportsmen over to the weekly shoot of the New York Suburban 
Shooting Grounds Association, at Claremont, Jersey City, whose 
grounds are rapidly reaching acompleted condition. The follow- 
ing are the principal scores. Quite a little interest was mani- 
fested in the 50 bluerock contest between Messrs. Albee and San- 
ford as one team against Messrs. Quimby and Mort, the losing 
side to pay for the bluerocks: 


WIE Raa axel cevenceqsduacseacscd 1110111111111000111111011—20 
111111010011100U001110111—16—36 
MRS tc lasdeckce cok coe okaubawaee 0111111101111000101100111—17 
1011111111101111111011101—21—38—74 
RMI Accow lads ndich ples waactcaedt 1010010111111100101111111—18 
1111001101111111110111101—20—3s 
Ih ic is hencccccvudveudianceal 1111000010111111110010110—16 
1010101110010110101010000—12—28—66 
Practice. 
ML Ads ws hedaadcctdaustdeceodceas 1110111101011100111010111—18 
0011110110011001011110111—16—34 
MNES o'ichcoddvelvdlesreneseodeeea 1011111111011111111101001—20 


1011101111110111111111101—21—41 
Sweep No. 1, entrance 50 cents 


aa 111111110—8 Smith................. 101111000—5 
PETE de csscewcennd 111011111—8 Daly .......... bin eat 010100101—4 
Lindseys............+ 1110011109—6 Schmidt... ......... 100w 
De at dies cease ccues 011010011I—5  _Bassione..... ........ 00Uw 


o 
First, second and third divided. 
Sweep No. 2, same conditions as before: 


CIN ode oceckccccscse 111111011—8 Quimby............... 100109111—5 
MEM db bse cegse te ete 110011111—7 Schmidt... .......... 011000011—4 
Maiev taschverveass 11101)101—7 Hathaway............ 111001000—4 
NEON ig dec siive cence 111111010—7 Bassione.............. 000w 


Ties for second divided. 

Sweep No. 3, same as above: 
BONED ce ded sdesess ca 110111101—-8 Hathaway............ 001101100—4 
RRNOR SS 56 cccciccs cnet OO111111—7 Mort ................. 100010000—2 
CI bob oa kc teres 110001110—5 

All matches at three traps. Three additional traps were devoted 
to peices practice. The grounds will be open all day Christmas 
and New Years. Sportsmen are invi with their friends. 
—. provision for amateurs. Sweeps and practice. A warm 
club house and fine restaurant. All makes of shotgun ammuni- 
tion for sale.—ARDON. 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J., Dec. 15.—Miller and Johnson of the 
Union Gun Club shot their third match for the Atlantic Ammu- 
nition Co.’s trophy here this afternoon and it resulted in a vic- 
tory for Miller by a score of 98 to Johnson’s 93. The shooting of 
Miller was superb from the start, he only missing his 60th and 
89th bird. His run of 59 straight is the largest ever made on 
these grounds and was received with great applause. Johnson, 
although defeated, is still game. Another match will probably be 
arranged for the first Saturday in January or very near that 
time. Following is the score: 

E D Miller....... 10010150001011110901111111111111111111111111111 
11.141000101010111010011010111114111111011111111111 —98 

C H Johnson, Jr.11011101111011111111111111101111011001011110111111 
11111001 100011011111111111111110011111111111111111—93 

Milier shot a 10-gauge, L.C. Smith hammerless, rival shells, 
loaded with 334 drams dead shot and 1!40z. No.9 chilled shot. 
Johnson shot a 12-gauge L. C. Smith hammerless, U.S. shells, 
with 38 drams of Schultze and 1340z. No. 9 chilled shot. We were 
very glad to see Our friends Manitz and Zeamans from South 
Orange, who turned up just after the match commenced. General 
sweepstake shooting was started at the close of the match and 
kept up until dark. All hands shot tip top.—12-Bors. 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 14.—The Unknown Gun Club, of Brooklyn, 
held a shooting match at Dexter Park, Jamaica plank road, L. I., 
yesterday, twenty-one of the members competing. The shoot 
was for a gold medal and money prizes, and _ the conditions were 
7 birds, one barrel, gun below the eibow. H. Knebel, Jr., and J. 
Bohling, 27yds., killed all their birds, and the former won on the 
shoot-off, ie 10 straight. Cahill, 22yds.; D. Monsees, 
28yds., and J. Hubbell, 23yds., divided second prize, killing 6 birds 
each. H. Van Staten and H. Skidmore killed 5 each and shared 
third money. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 5.—Shooters here are talking with ad- 
miration of the score reported on Dec. 3 from Menio Park by H. 
A. Bassford, for the Shelby medal in open competition at 50 
singles, li5yds. rise and 5 traps. In the competition Bassford 
killed 49 singles and 49 doubles, winning the medal with something 
to spare. 


ROYERSFORD, Pa., Dec. 14.—Score made by H. E. Buckwalter, 
of this place. who is improving in his shooting very fast. Mr. 
Buckwalter is a newbeginner at the trap, he startcd trap-shooting 
in 1887, has shot several matches and won every match. He went 
out to-day to try his new gun on standard targets and succeeded 
in parting 98 out of 100 with a very strong wind, missing his 
seventh and thirty-sixth birds.—C. L. 


ARTILLERY TARGET PRACTICE.—The success of the rifle 
competitions in the army has stimulated the authorities in the 
matter of practice with the large arms, and Gen. Schofield has 
issued an order to the artillery branch of the army providing for 
more systematic and efficient artillery target practice. The com- 
manding general of each military division is directed to desig* 
nate an officer of artillery who shall act as inspector of artillery 
practice. The order prescribes a uniform system of report and 
marks of merit. At the seacoast ports the water in the range of 
the gun is laid off and so markad that the range of an approach- 
ing vessel can be obtained with great accuracy. 








BURLINGTON ROUTE DAILY EXCURSIONS TO THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST, COLORADO, WYOMING AND UTAH. 


Railroad ticket agents of the Eastern, Middle and Western 
States will sell, on any date, via the Burlington Route from Chi- 
cago, Peoria or St. Louis, round trip tickets at low rates to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Vancouver or Victoria; also to Denver, Cheyenne, Colorado 
Springs or Pueblo. For a special folder giving full particulars of 
these excursions, call on your local ticket agent, or address P. 8, 
Eustis, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
—Adv. 


A Dinine Car LINE TO THE PaciFic Coast.—The completion of the all rail 
line between Portland, Ore., and San Francisco gives the Pacific coast trav- 
eler an opportunity to patronize the famous Dining Car and Yellowstone 
Park Line, the Northern Pacific Railroad. The sportsman traveling in the 
West, whether a lover of the rod or gun, naturally seeks this road, pene- 
trating as it does the lake park region of Minnesota, and running through 
the valleys of such trout streams as the Yellowstone, Gallatin, Hell Gate, 
Clark’s Fork, Spokane, Yakima and Green Rivers, for a distance of fully 
1,500 miles, as well as lying immediately contiguous to the finest hunting 
grounds in the United States, viz., The Big Horn, Snowy Belt, Bitter Root, 
Coeur D’Alene and Cascade Mountains. Information in regard to this 
region can be obtained by addressing CHaRLEs S. FEE, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, N.B. Ru P. St Paul, Minn.—Adv, 























Canoeing. 





’ 


Canvas Canoes and how to Build Them. By Parker B. Field. 
Price 50 cents. ee era W. P. 

1.50. The Canoe Aurora. C. A. cid, Price $1. Canoe 
‘andling. By C. B. Vaux. Price $1. Canoe and Camera. T. 
S. Steele. Price 1.50. Four Months in a Sneakboz. By N. H. he 
Price $1.50. Canoe and Camp Cookery. By “Seneca.” Price $1. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest aNnp 
STREAM their add with membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meet: d 
same. Canoe and all inte 


i with 
logs of cruises, ma and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 


WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Commodore—J. R. Bartlett, Fremont, Ohio. 

Vice-Commodore—D. H. Crane, Chicago, Ill. 

Rear-Commodore--C. J. Stedman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Secretary-Treasurer—O. H. Root, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—c. J. Bousfield, Bay City, Mich.; T. P. Gaddis, Day 
ton, O.; T. J. Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 
Commodore: H. C. _ = 
Secretary Treasurer: Guo. W. Wartow } Peterborough, Can. 
Rear. 


Vice- e -Com. Purser. 
Central Div..W. R. Huntingtou.E. W. Masten.......... T. H. Stryker, 


Rome, N. ¥. 
Atlantic Div. W. P. Stephens.....L. B. Palmer........... F. L. Dunneil, 
186 Jerolemon St., Brooklyn. 
Eastern Div..H. E. Rice, M. D....Maxton Holmes........H. D Mars 
W'thern Div. .Robert Tyson........8.8. Robinson.......Colin , Toronto. 


ied by the recommendation of ap active member and sum of 
entrance fee and dues for current year. Kvery member attending 
tho grnecal dp C. 4. comp sel peg $1.00 for camp expenses. om 
ange to the Soe. eens, = ae forwarded by him to the proper Division. 
Persons ing in Division and wishing to become members of 
es fe CA will be with printed forms of application by address- 
e Purser. 


LEGITIMATE CRUISING APPLIANCES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much pleased in perusing the columns of the FOREST AND 
STREAM to see that the executive committee have taken the first 
step toward encouraging cruising appliances, or rather deprecat- 
ing the use of special racing appliances in our A. C. A. races by 
offering a resolution to that effect to the coming regatta commit- 
tee. I believe, in discussing the resolution, they made special 
reference to three points which are now “the three greatest” and 
almost only evils which could be checked by simple rules intro- 
duced by the regatta and passed upon by the executive commit- 
tees. be evils mentioned are: First, standing sails; second 
sliding or a out seats; third, centerboards in the middle of 
the cockpit and extending 6 or 8in. above same. One would 
natually think, after seeing about 8in. of a circular saw projecting 
above a combing, that it would just take the regatta committee 
about fifteen minutes to see that if by the sailing tions they 
ruled that “a centerboard must not project below the keel,” that 
they had an equal right to legislate that they should not go to the 
other extreme and run the board 6 or 8in. up through the deck or 
cockpit, something that was never anticipated when the present 
rules were framed, and so were not granites against, bnt by the 
action, or rather want of action (in this line) of past regatta com- 
mittees, one would think that the rules which were given us many 
many years ago were so sacred that to offer or suggest a change to 
the executive committee would be a most heinous crime, never to 
be forgiven. . 

I may be wrong in my estimate of the canoeists of to-day, but I 
lean to the opinion that there are in the A.C. A. men just as 
capable, just as wise, and just as far-seeing as those who ed 
the present regulations “many — ,” since when an entire 
change has taken place in the ideas and manner of racing canoes. 
Is it then presuming too much to hold the idea that. with the five 
or six years experience to date there could be some, probably 
many, changes made in the present regulations which would be 
tor the general good? Methinks I hear not a dissenting voice to 
that suggestion; while some one whispers, “I guess we do know a 
little more about racing than we did six years ago.” It does 
appear disgraceful that for three years canoe racing has been 
drifting in the wrong direction, without even so much as a single 
rule being offered to stay its downward career. If then we are 
now possessed of information that they did not have six years 
ago and now see where we could improve on their work of that 
date, I think the regatta committee owe it to the Association to 
suggest changes that appear to them to be for the general good, 
a I hope this year that we will have a committee with sufficient 
backbone to do so. ] ; 

The standing sail problem, I believe, is now sufficientiy ripe to 
be pulled up by the roots and dissected to see what there is in it. 
It may be of interest to know that two of the executive committee 
who passed the resolution deprecating racing appliances have, I 
believe, used that class of sail this year, and I have talked with 
many others who are using them, not because they want 
to, but because it is a faster sail, area for area, than you 
can possibly get in a hoisting and reefing article. After due 
deliberation the following conclusion has forced itself upon 
me, i. ¢., that there are not half a dozen members in the A. C. A. 
who, were the regatta committee to rule to-morrow that the 
A.C. A. races would be open to hoisting sails only, would regret 
such ruling, because after a season’s trial they are heartily sick of 
it, and would gladly exchange back to the hoisting article were it 
not for the fact that one or two will not anes back, and would 
thereby have an advantage over those who did. it is now, one 
standing rig man has no advantage over his rival, who has also a 
standing rig, and they would be both just as equal had they both 
lowering rigs, they would sail very near as fast and have a sail 
that was at least safe. If this be the case (a postal card dropped 
to each standing-rig man will settle it), I think the regatta com- 
mittee would be justified in ruling out rigs of the standing type 
as there can be no gainsaying the fact that they are detrimental 
both to cruising and even racing interests. 

The same arguments apply with equal force to the hiking seat; 
the first one introduced was required to equalize the balancing 
power of her ~~ as compared with others’ skippers, but now 
that the other skippers utilize the same appliance there is no 
benefit derived by the introducer of it. They are just where they 
were before; i. ¢., the heavy man has just as much advantage 
over his lighter friend as he had when neither of them had the 
extension article. I believe there is no boating or yachting club 
in America where such a os a board slid out to windward 
with the crew on it would be allowed for one moment. 

By the present sailing regulations, if we go half an inch over the 
limit laid down for beam we would be summarily disqualified; 
and yet we allow members to have practically the use of from 
12in. to 2ft. more beam than the law allows and no notice is taken 
of it. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

TORONTO. W. G. MacKENDRICK. 


Applications for mempership must be made to division pursers, accom- 
fer 


NEW YORK C. C. 


7s annual meeting of the New York C. C. was held on Dec. 15 

at Clark’s, on Twenty-third street, with Vice-Com. Burchard 
in the chair. Com. Munroe was unfortunately obliged to sail 
for Florida in the afternoon, but left a farewell letter full of good 
wishes to the club, but declining to be a candidate again for the 
commodoreship, having held the position for the t four years. 
Vice-Com. Burchard was elected Commodore for the ensuing 
year, with Dr. B. F. Curtis as Vice; while Mr. C. J. Stevens was 
re-elected Sec.-Treas. Messrs. F. F. Grant and B. H. Nadal were 
elected to the Executive Committee. The new Commodore offered 
two silver prizes, one for the best rigged sail produced by the 
opening of the season, and the other for the best cruising record 
of the year. Messrs. C. L. Norton and Poultney ae will 
startin a few weeks for Florida, cruising from dackson or Fer- 
nandina to Biscayne Bay. On his return Mr. Bigelow will take 
up his residence permanently in Berlin, and next summer will 
make an extended cruise down the Danube in an American-built 
canoe. After the meeting asupper was served. The club wiil 
spend New Year’s Eve at the club house on Staten Island. The 


club is now in a prosperous condition financially and with a ee 
membership roll. The annual regatta will be held on June 
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WwW. C. A. EXECUTITE COMMITTEE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 
The executive committee meeting of the W. C._A. will be held 
on Jan. 5, 1889, at the Stillman, Cleveland. O. Meeting will be " 
called at 2.P. M. Any members wishing to attend the same will 
please notify the secretary-treasurer of their intention to do so. 
O. H. Roor, Sec.-Treas. W. C. A. 





CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 14. 





TUCKUPS, DUCKERS AND HIKERS.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Could you spare space in your paper for a description of 
the small craft known as tuckups, duckers and hikers. I have 
looked high snd low for information respecting these classes of 
small sailboats, but can find nothing to enlighten me. I think a 
description of these classes of boats would interest all of your 
readers who have given attention to the subject of small cruisers, 
@ class of boats that seems to be on the increase in these waters. 
—F.B.J. [These boats have been described and their merits and 
demerits discussed at length in the Forest AND STREAM during 
the last two years. Our correspon will find full information 
concerning them in volumes XXVIII., XXIX. and XXX. The 
lines of a ducker were published on April 12, 1887, and a tuckup 


May 3, 1888. 


KEYSTONE C. C.—A meeting of the Keystone C. C. was held 
on Dec. 7, at which the following officers were elected: Com., 
George Haag; Vice-Com., W. Norgrave; Sec’y-Treas., Fred W. 

oyes. 


A.C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Atlantic Division: Jerome W. Simp- 
son, Theodore S. Oxholm, Edgar Henriques, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Bachting. 


A CHALLENGE FROM KATRINA. 


Ts best news that American yachtsmen have heard for some 
time is that the question of supremacy in the most interest- 
ing and important racing class is likely to be finally settled next 
season. In spite of all the talking of last winter, there was not a 
single race of the many sailed last summer in which the class 
was well represented in point of numbers, not more than two 
of the leading four, Bedouin, Shamrock, Titania and Katrina, 
being in anyone race. Worse still, there have not yet been any 
final and decisive victories, each of the three in commision the 
past year comes out with aying colors, having won about as 
— races as any of her rivals, while as Titania was not in com- 
mission there is a wide scope for conjecture as to what she would 
have done if she had been. This very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, so very like that which exists just now among the various 
would-be champions of the P. R., who are engaged in deadly 
newspaper encounters, is likely to be terminated y the action 
of Katrina’s owners in throwing down a challenge to the entire 
class, as stated in our columns last week. 

After the fall regatta of the New York Y. C., the owners of the 
Katrina challenged both Bedouin and Shamrock to race at once, 
but both challenges were declined. In order to be in time for 
next season, copies of the following letter were sent nearly a 
month ago by Mr. A. oe representing Messrs. E. D. and 
H. 8. Auchincloss, to the owners of Bedouin, Shamrock and 
Titania: 

DEAR Srtr—As there is a diversity of opinion as _ to the speed of 
the — _— Shamrock and Katrina, and to insure a satisfac- 
tory and decisive trial of their respective merits, I am instructed 
by Messrs. Auchincloss Brothers to arrange with you a series of 
three races, over the course and under the rules uf the New 
York Yacht Club, for a cup of nominal value, say $150 for each 
race. The races to take place before the June regatta of the com- 
ing year, and to be in charge of the regatta committee of the 
above-named club, and one day to intervene between each race. 
In case of an accident to either yacht during a race reasonable 
time to be allowed for repairs before sailing the next race. The 
expense of a tug to be shared equally between the owners or paid 
by the loser, as may be agreed upon. Hoping to hear from you 
at your earliest convenience, I am truly yours, A. CARY SMITH 
(New York, Nov. 23, 1888). 

The challenge is for a series of three races in each case, the 
full number to be sailed, not the best two out of three. One race 
is to be over the New York course, one over atriangular course 
outside Sandy Hook, and one of 12 miles to windward and return, 
also outside. The challenge thus covers twelve races, if all the 
challenged yachts accept, and will make a most novel and inter- 
esting series of matches between crack boats. Tobe sure some- 
body must be beaten and some one else must be acknowledged as 
the victor, and the present roseate state of affairs,in which each 
can claim to head the class, will be terminated for a time; but 
though this may not be —— to the losers it will be a decided 
gain to the yachting world to know which is eae eee best yacht. 

lready Mr. J. R. Maxwell has accepted on behalf of Shamrock, 
and Mr. C. Oliver Iselin has been in negotiation with Mr. Smith 
in regard to Titania. Bedouin has not = accepted Katrina’s 
challenge. The dates forthe Katrina-Shamrock matches have 

been set for June 3, 5 and 7, 1889. 

This action of Katrina’s owners is apt to force the fighting, and 
will insure lively work in all the races next season, unless these 
early matches should prove one boat to be considerably faster 
than any of her rivals. This is hardly likely to be the case, and 
the probable result will be that with the racing well started in 
this manner, it will be kept = in the various club regattas that 
follow. In the face of such a challenge there are ouly two courses, 
to race or resi all claims to supremacy, and in either event a 
conclusive result will be reached as far as the 70ft. class is con- 
cerned. In the 40ft. class there is the promise of plenty of good 
racing, and also in the 90ft. schooner class. It would be a matter 
of gratification to fos to know that there was a certainty 
of an international race for the Cup, that the 53ft. class would be 
revived and that there were prospects of full entries in all the 
leading classes; but in default of all these they will have to be 
content with the racing afforded by the three classes mentioned, 
the schooners, the 70-footers and the 40-footers, and if the present 
indications are realized there is a lively and eutertaining season 
of raciag in store. 
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YACHT BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


NDER the third deed of gift the time for challenging for next 
s ~ has closed, and without the slightest indication of a dis- 
position to challenge on the part of British yachtsmen. Under 
the resolution of the club passed this summer to accepi a chal- 
lenge under the second deed of gift, the time by which a chal- 
lenge must be received is extended to the middle of April, as a six 
months’ notice then would still permit a series of races before 
Nov. 1. The English and Scotch papers are silent in respect to in- 
ternational racing, and all the rumors that have appeared of late 
have originated in America. Some of the daily papers are trying 
to make out a prospect of a race this year or next from the vague 
rumors that have been floating around for some time, but without 
much success, and it now seems very unlikely that the America’s 
Cup will be raced for next year. The reported alterations in 
tle have never been confirmed, and there is no reason tosuppo e 
that anything is being done to her, while so far as we can learn she 
is still in the possession of the syndicate which built her. As for 
Mr. Jameson’s plans it has been reported that he will build a 90ft. 
cutter, but this seems very improbable. He is little likely to come 
after the — in any case. He has not taken any steps toward 
challenging for next year; there would be no sport for sojlarge a 
cutter at home, and if he proposes to challenge for the cup he is too 
shrewd a yachtsman to give Boston an entire season in which to 
build a boat to beat him. The racing days of Irex are over, and 
she is pretty certain to have a successor next year. but the new 
boat is far more likely to be of 60 rating than 90ft. There is more 
sport for this class at present than for any other, and Mr. Jame- 
son is not one to build a cruiser yet. 

There is a certainty of one new yacht of large size, a yaw] of 150 
rating, or about 90ft. l.w.l. The new yacht is designed for cruis- 
ing and occasional racing, the purpose for which Wendur, now 
fitting out for the Mediterranean, is used. As she would be about 
Wendur's size, there would be sport for both. At the same time 
ghe could be within the limit of 90ft., and so eligible to challenge 
for the Cup at any time, if changed to cutter rig. There is a prob- 
ability of several new sixties this winter; in fact one curious 
craft in that clas#is already announced, a yacht under 70ft. I.w.1. 
with lead keel and centerboard, and rigged as alugger. She will 


will also be a new Watson boat, and two by Fife in the same class 
and probably a 10 by each of these designers. Mr. Fife is also 
busy with a 6 rater for Mr. W. G. Jameson, and several smaller 
boats and open luggers similar to the very successful boats he 
turned out last year in the 17ft. class. 


SYLVIA. 


Tse little cruiser whose lines are ee herewith was designed 

by her owner, Mr. Henry K. Wicksteed, of Port Arthur, 
Canada, an amateur sailor and designer, and built by Mr. R. W. 
Anderson of the same place, another amateur. It was in her 
that the cruise which appears in the present and preceding num- 
ber of the FOREST AND STREAM was made. At the time of this 
cruise she was yawl rigged, as shown in the accompanying sail 
plan, but since then she has been changed to cutter rig. Her new 
rig has a bowsprit just long enough to take the forestay, the jib 
being set on a jibboom, fitted to house. The accommodations are 
very good and the yacht has proved a very satisfactory cruiser. 


be owned by Mr. F. W. L. Popham, and desi y Mr. W.C. 

Storey, for both cruising and racing. The hull will dingoest Her principal dimensions are: 

built, with double skin. . ‘ Seer so . ), eS eh te Le 25ft. 8in 
There promises to be some racing this year in the 20 ratin PU EEE, Car eek eee Teese Tank Cit iens ner eee 19ft. 8in. 

¢ as well as the 10and 5. The new 20, Vreda, with some o PAN, Fo SSI, OS Eso Pees be bak se 6ft. 

the old boats, will be in the racing, and in the hands of her new ROUEN SES SOR SCP R EA SET GN Se ete esas 8ft. 6in. 

skipper, Gomes, she will give the others plenty of work. There Koel, iron... ¢éiscevs Yet ovdecceveeebeus bevvdecwes 
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A CRUISE IN THE SYLVIA. 
[Concluded from page 123.] 


IVE o'clock, the sun is shining brightly and we lazily roll out 

of our b ets to breakfast and morning ablutions, and to 
drink in the fresh morning air and the new scene—new to all of 
us but the crew, who has been through the canal in a steamboat, 
and who now assumes the air of a continental guide and cicerone. 
Just ahead of us are the t wooden piers forming the be- 
ginning of the lighthouse. On either hand are low, desolate-look- 
ing sandhills, one of which is surmounted by the straight white 
shaft of the lighthouse. Thecanal was made on the site of an old 
Indian portage, connecting a chain of lakes and sluggish streams 
discharging into the great bay to the south Keewenaw 
Point, with the open lake to the north of it; and as completed 
converts cs pone into anisland. On this chain of lakes are sit- 
uated immediately opposite to one another the twin towns of 
Houghton and Hancock, which in days gone by, and to a certain 
extent yet, were the shipping points for the vast output of the 
Calumet and Hecla and other famous copper mines. And on the 
t bay to the south is situated Marquette (please pronounce 
this Markwette), which is similarly placed with regard to the 
iron deposits of Ispeming and that neighborhood. e canal ren- 
ders it possible for a regular liner to coast from Sault St. Marie 
to ene: then go on to Houghton and Hancock by ous 
but sheltered ways, and thence rejoicing out into the main lake 
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direct and on to Duluth without the necessity for doubling on her 
track and making the long and sometimes rough circuit of the 

oint. Apparently it does not pay dividends, for it is falling 
into decay and filling UP, and if not taken in hand by the Govern- 
ment of the State will soon la into disuse and ruin. It is 
about two miles long and cut through earth, sand and hardpan, 
and is bordered by a row of rotton piles on either hand to prevent 
the steamboat wash from bringing down the slopes. 

The breeze was ahead, the canal deep, oars we had none, there 
was no towpath, and the principal topic of discussion among the 
crew of the Sylvia that bright June morning was not whether the 
canal was a financial success or whether it was by this route the 
Indians guided La Salle and Joliette, but how the Sylvia was to 
get through. 

Stumped, did you say? Not a bit of it. A long, light cotton 
line was got out (intended for spinaker halliards), one end was at- 
tached to the bitts and the other turned into a bowline, which was 
thrown over the skipper’s shoulders, and with bare feet and the 
trusty crew at the helm, away he went scrambling over the rotten 
woodwork, stubbing his toes on protruding spikes, and jumpin 
from pile to pile in a way which did credit to his energy, bu 
which was decidedly trying to his dignity and rough on his cu- 
taneous covering. A mile up and half the distance covered, we 
stopped at the life-saving station to rest and inspect the boats and 
apparatus. We spent half hour very pleasantly in this occupa- 
tion, and approved of Uncle Sam's life guardians much more 
highly than of his light keepers. Then we turned to our boat 
again and to the problem of getting ahead. The skipper had 
done his third and more, and he thought now to change places with 
the crew, and steer and dabble his abraded skin in the water along- 
side, while the crew panted and toiled and leaped awful chasms 
and climbed piles and wrought-iron spikes, and he had his face 
already set and asmile at full-cock ready to £5 off the first time 
the crew stubbed his toe and swore. But the latter had lived too 
long for him; he is good-natured, but asI said before, stout and 
more addicted to Bass’s ale and repose than violent exercise. 
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His face is round and jovial and innocent looking, but way down 
somewhere in his hold there i8 stowed awa: e enough to run 
Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee” and “Truthful James” a match 
for him besides. Absorbed in the study of a rocket apparatus, 
the skipper had not noticed him draw one of the coast guardians 
aside, nor heard the clink of a trade dollar, and when he took his 
seat at the tiller and laid his finger on the ieee of the above- 
mentioned smile, it wasthe coastguardsman who took the bow- 
line of the cotton line, and the crew who, with his 185lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, careened the ship to port ashe leaped lightly but firmly 
upon the fore deck and proceeded to pay out the line. Perfidious 
wretch! But soft, we will get even with him yet. 

The end of the canal reached, a fine breeze was found blowing 
on Portage Lake. A short beat, with some —— severe knock- 
downs (for the hills on either side were high), and we came to 
an abrupt turn, and with the wind well aft and the main boom 
away out to port we tore down upon the twin towns of Houghton 
and Hancock in a way which evidently astonished the small boys 
bathing along the shore, whose naked bodies stood white and sta- 
tuesque on the beach and wharves as they watched us pass, and 
the solitary locomotive at the railway station gave a dismal yell 
as We rounded to; but whether it was through fright lest we 
should carry away the drawbridge we were both bearing down 
upon, or as a mere matter of business, we could not ascertain. 

I am writing for your yachting columns, and for yachtsmen 
finished and in embryo, so I will not stop to give you a description 
of the sleepy little town of Houghton, the most anomalous little 
American town I ever saw; nor an account of our trip to the great 
copper mines under the guidance of the most hospitable and open- 
handed host I ever met; nor, as we were on shore and the ship’s 
discipline in abeyance, will I keep tally of the amount of 

er absorbed by the crew and steward: suffice it to say that we 
enjoyed ourselves, and saw many thi including the crew’s best 
girl (at the time, he is married to another now), and returned well 
Satisfied to the hotel at Hancock. The skipper preferred his bunk 
aL the boat to any shore beds, but gave the rest of his company 
shore leave, and retired to sleep the sleep of the just, until awak- 
= late next day by a hail from the parcel-laden steward. 
sid reparations were at once made for departure; we laid along- 
ii e the drawbridge to reeve the gafftopsail and spinaker ha’ 

ards, and then dipping our ensign to our genial host 
x De ypearted to beat out the narrow channel to the lighthouse. 
ig Ward line steamer ranged up alongside, 
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stead of being gratified the captain gruffly shouted from his lofty 
rch by the wheelhouse, “Take the other down,” alluding to the 
lood-red ny at the peak. We did not ‘‘take the other down.” 

Arrived at the bend we got a start and bowled over to the canal 
mouth in very good shape. Then we sailed, drifted and poled to 
the mouth, eating a leisurely lunch the while; and about 3 P. M. 
the open lake was before us, ruffled by a fine breeze, which would 
be on our quarter when we got out. The “white horses” were 
chasing one another down the Jake and the Sylvia danced gaily 
along with her planksheer to, and in a few minutes we were con- 
strained to take in jib and mizen and reef bowsprit, but set them 
again shortly afterward. A mile or two out we ran into a dense 
fog, and the wind immediately slackened. About dark we jud 
we must be in the track of steamboats and set our foghorn going, 
and sure enone we soon heard, and for au hour or more after- 
ward, the booming of steam whistles around us. The steward and 
crew applied their mouths to the horn even more frequently than 
they had the day before, and it was singular to observe that the 
effect of the foghorn in making their faces red and their heads 
giddy, was — the same as that of the er beer horn. 
“See anything?” we could scarcely see the end of the jibboom, 
and as hour after hour went by and the alternate watches 
reported to one another exactly the same thing, ‘a light, steady 
air abeam and a drenching, dripping fog,” we began to think we 
should bump on the “Rock of Ages” or on the north shore beyond 
it before we saw either, but as day broke the crew suddenly cried 
out from the cockpit, “Why! Ican see the whole bloomin’ island,” 
and sure enough, we had run out of the fog as suddenly as we ran 
into it, and Isle Royale lay stretched infront of us,and apparently 
close aboard. 

The skipper pulled off his dripping overcoat (the light breeze 
almost simultaneously dropped) and turned in for a nap, not 
awaking until a sharp list nearly threw him on the cabin floor a 
couple of hours afterward. A puff from the shore had struck the 
yacht, followed by another and another; but witha ton and a half 
of lead and iron under the cabin floor we feared them not, and the 
crew and steward humored her back and forth and gradually 
drew her ahead, until we lay becalmed over the extreme point of 
the island. Oh! the panorama of limpid water, wooded height 
and gravelly beach which stretched itself out beside us. The 
water was so clear that we could see the boulders, 20 and 30ft. 
under our keel, and the air so pure that it wasa pleasure to inhale 
it. See that white speck away in the bay yonder? That is a fish- 
ing boat, and under the impulse of oar and an occasional catspaw 
she soon gets out to where we lie becalmed. “Going out to lift 
your nets?” “Yes.” ‘Good luck this season?” “Not bad.” And 
she gets beyond earshot. 

“Hello, boys! see that blue line out there? Get your spinaker 
boom out. Look alive now.” And scarcely is the spinaker set 
when the breeze is upon us, light at first, but gradually freshening 
to half a gale; and away we go, with the the gafftopsail pulling at 
its sheet like a cart horse, the spinaker boom bent into an arc of 
a circle, and the rising sea roaring on either bow and astern as if 
angry that it cannot leap over the narrow ta b 

he sixteen miles to Jarvis Island is covered in a little over two 
hours and as we tear through the gap between it and Victoria 
Island the surf is dashing high on the jagged rocks, the ensign is 
dipped and the genial manager and the “boys” wave their hands 
and their caps, and the steam whistle at the main toots cheer- 
fully and encouraging. We can’t stop; the breeze is too fair and 
fresh for that and on we bowl in more sheltered water now past 
Jarvis and Spar Islands, Mink and the Majestic Pie, into the 
broad expanse of Thunder Bay. Another hour and we pass the 
Welcomes and the white blur on the hillside ahead resolves it- 
self into component white houses and churches. We fly past 
the lighthouse and breakwater into the harbor, spinaker and 
gafftopsail are taken in, and with a last lazy tired roll and heave 
the Sylvia rounds up to her moorings in the inner basin and our 
cruise is ended. If any one of your readers has made a trip half 
as enjoyable, with companions or a boat half as genial and trusty, 
I want him to get down his experiences as I have now done but in 
better style and to all such I say—*“Shake, old man.” 

THE SKIPPER. 


THE NEW MORGAN SCHOONER.—The new schooner for 
Rear-Com. E. D. eoreee N. Y. ¥.C., on which Mr. Burgess is 
now at work, will be uilt of steel, with a centerboard beneath 
the floor, as in Marguerite. Her dimensions are 137ft. over all, 
106ft. 1.w.1., 24ft. 9in. m, 12ft. lin. draft. The stem has an over- 
hang of 11ft. and the stern 20ft. The outline of her keel and fore- 
foot is similar to Volunteer. The design is described as follows 
by the Boston Globe: “The midship section is the best which Mr. 
Burgess has yetdrawn. The topside shows a slight tumble home, 
perhaps 2in. ona side. The line curves gently at the waterline, 
and thence cuts rather boldly down, giving plenty of power close 
to the surface of the water. The bilge. while powerful, shows no 
hard spot, but turns neatly into the almost straight line which 
makes up the greater portion of the new schooner’s deadrise. 
The garboards are quite widely se ted to admit the great mass 
of lead which will constitute the ballast, and below the line of the 
section curves quickly into the keel proper. The waterlinesindi- 
cate plenty of power, though the great length of the eens gives 
ease to the curves. Mr. Morgan’s yacht have a slightly hol- 
low bow, and a powerful harpin. The run is clean, but not too 
fine. Altogether the vessel gives one an impression of great 
power gained at little sacrifice of ease.” 


“THE YACHTSMAN’S SOUVENIR.”—Mr. N. L. Stebbins, the 
hotographer, whose excellent work is familiar to all yachtsmen, 
as just published a most beautiful volume under the title of 

“The Yachtsman’s Souvenir.” The book, which is an oblon 

octavo, contains the portraits of nearly 250 American yachts o 

all kinds and classes, from the largest ers down to open cat- 

Each photo is about a arranged four on a page. In 

the front of the book is a list of the yachts, with their dimensions 
and the names of owners, designers and builders. The plates are 
winted from anatase by the Lithotype Co., of Gardner, Mass. 
hile not in size or finish to the large and elegant volume 

of reproductions of Mr. Stebbins’s work published last e 

new k will prove a most valuable supplement te the yacht 


of the day | list, being in fact an illustrated yacht list, including all the lead- 


Apart from its 


ing yachts, down to the new vessels of last year. 
be found indispensable as a work of refer- 
with in racing 


goin 
direction, the passengers leaned over the rail to Sere the.pretty ence, and as a means of identifying the yachts met 


at,and we ran up the stars and strips in their honor, butin- or cruisi 
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THE WHITE SQUALL’S 1887 CRUISE. 


Ts summer of '86 was one of work and worry, and the canoe 
hung idle in her slings. The spring of '87 opened in much 
the same manner till one day, about June 1, I received a letter 
from Horace, if either Jim (a younger scion of my father’s 
family) or myself could join him about a month later on a canoe 
cruise on the St. John or some of its tributaries. I replied that 
oe of us would go, and hoped it would be the writer. Forthwith 
got down the canoe, scoured her well within and without, and 
eengee = @ fresh coat of paint. H. arrived July 7, and it took 
us all of with the best work we could put in to get ready. 
Tn order to get the it trim we considered it necessary to carry 
in two tight canvas and in lieu 
we stowed a lot of arge, square 
varnish cans under fore and aft and battened 
¥,. the 9th, we should have started, but 
from. its fut *one ee ean J ait tonne we 
c other people S e 
had discarded our old which gave us a surface of 216sq.in. 
and mepaced it with one wi ain Horace thought the board 
‘he c factor in our former defeat by the Narrows boat, 
eels tat as we beat them off the wind we possessed the 
form to beat them close-hauled, provided our boat had 
the right grip to hold her to windward. He very much desired a 
trial with some other boat to put the theory to the test. 

On the evening of the 8th we received word that two Boston 
gentlemen, who owned \ Piepes six miles down the lake, would 
open the season at 1 P. M. the next day with a friendly brush be- 
tween their boats over a six-mile quadrilateral course and would 
be pleased to have us join them. H. jumped at the offer, and 1 
was nothing loth. The next morning we manufactured a spina- 
ker and practiced setting it quickly. We experimented to get 
the right trim, and a little before noon set out under paddle = 
termined to make the race no picnic, so far as we were concerned. 
But we were disappointed. paint on one of the boats was 
not dry enough to allow her to be launched, and the other boat 
had e away. So wewent ashore and lounged until ahout 6 
o’clock, when we rendered able assistance in the destruction of 
sundry ee, and at sundown we hoisted sail and set out for 
home with a ight fair wind. We set the spinaker, which we 
had christened “Boston's Surprise,” but which turned out no 
surprise at all, and had what we will al ways remember as a lazy 
easy run home. We had selected the lake right at our door- the 

ashademoak, as our cruising ground, and though the wind was 
fair we lay still all day Sunday. 

Monday opened with half a gale of N.E. wind (dead in our teeth). 
Father had attached my services to assist to get a load of produce 
ready to go to market by the morning boat, for though all of us 
are “scratching for ourselves,” and some are on the wrong side of 
thirty, when we are around the home ranch and father says to 
one of the boys, “Stay,” he stayeth. At 12 o’clock the wind was 
unabated and there was a cold, driving mist; but when I an- 
nounced myself as at the disposal of my friend, he voted for an 
immediate start. I will not attempt to describe the work of that 
afternoon, as with the paddle we urged the canoe in the face of 
the a: Any person who would have patience to read a narra- 
tive like this has either been there himself or will be sometime. 
If one oa he knows all about it; if the second he will know soon 
enough. 

Before starting we took the precaution to set our reefed main- 
sail ready for hoisting, and when we had paddled five miles we 
set in for a two mile beat for Picket’s Gove, where we expected 
to camp. We made nearly as much weather as under paddle. 
Picket’s Cove is about a fourth of a mile wide at its mouth, and 
one mile ee terminating in two branches, each fed by a stream 
which flows in one from the north and the other from ¢he west. 
We explored the northern branch to rapid waters, and dropped 
down about four hundred s to the spot we selected for camp. 
If there is anything I dislike it is camping in a man’s door yard, 
and the canoeist will readily understand why we strained a 
point to reach this place, when I state that, save a farm on each 
side of the cove’s mouth there is an unbroken wood all around it. 
At a point where the creek bank was 10ft. high, under a spread- 
ng beech tree with a little glade in front, we pitched our oiled 
cotton tent, which H. had constructed hastily out of a lot of his 
father’s hay caps. We had chosen a position — with the 
creek, and inside and on the down-hill side of the A-shaped tent 

we drove two crotches. Into the forks we placed a good stiff 
pole, and then lay slats across, pressing one end into the soft 
earth for the uphill side, and letting the other rest on the pole. 
On this we made our bed of fir boughs, and over all spread a 
buffalo robe and we had “a good enough bed for the Joneses.” 
The high freshet of the previous spring had thrown up plenty of 
dry spruce wood in 4ft. lengths, and we kept up a good fire until 
late in the evening. Before retiring for the night we dried plenty 
of kindlings and took them in the tent. When cooking supper 
we undertook to make tea in a lard pail and quickly melted off 
the ears. We then put some water in the frying-pan, and setting 
the pail of tea in it placed it on the fire, and the result was so 
pa oe. mee that when in camp we have made tea on that principle 
ever since. 

We awoke at daybreak to find that the mist had during the 
night changed to a heavy rain, and that our arrangement for a 
tent floor had served a betier purpose than the mere leveling of 
the und; for a stream of water had made a free course under 
us. y yoru brother had been one of a picnic party that had 
visited the head of Picket’s Cove two weeks previous, and before 
we left home he had confided to us the location of a place where 
we could get trout enough for breakfast. In his description he 
used as a base line the place where the stream crossed an old road. 
We struck through the woods to the point indicated, but no 1 
could we find. Going back, we missed our way in a labyrinth of 
old lumber roads, and did some tall swimming around among the 
wet bushes before wefound camp. At once we set about drying 
our clothes aud cooking breakfast, in the meantime passing sev- 
eral resolutions that we would never again look for a secret trout 
pool on the word of any person, except he made his statement in 
the form of a duly attested and witnessed affidavit. You can 
faintly imagine our feelings when we afterward found that the 
pool was on the western branch. 

At last everything was dried before the big log fire and packed 
in the canoe, and as before a fitful N.E. wind we dashed around 
the bend of the creek through the gray mist of the yet cloudy 
morning, and looked back at the thick column of smoke from the 
camp-fire, now coursing across the glade inan undulating stream 
that seemed to lose its frce end in the woods in as compact a 
mass as when it started, then quickly flinging it skyward and ap- 
pares to entangle it for a moment in the branches of the spread- 
mg beech, we thought not of the quiet beauty of the spot, of the 
elfin hand that was reaching out from among the roots of the old 
beech to “wave us a farewell with a blue gauze scarf,” but upon 
the one elment that thrust itself upon us during every moment of 
our stay; and we gave it the very unpoetic name of Camp Mois- 
ture. When we sighted the lake and saw a sailboat a mile away 
going in the same direction as our intended course, H. once more 
bewailed our fate that we were not ten minutes earlier. Two 
miles from camp she rounded a bend of the river (for as it nar- 
rows here to one-quarterof a mile it can no longer be called a 
lake), known as the Narrow Piece, and again getting the wind 
dead ahead, we started onourlong beat. I steered and H. handled 
the main sheet, as, in fact, we did during the entire cruise. 

H. and I differed then and do yet (though not quite so much as 
then) on some points connected with boats and sailing. On the 
Kennebeccasis, where he spent his early life, Mr. Logan, a boat- 
builder, is a recognized authority. The favorite theory of this 
gentleman is, that in windward work you should not sail as near 
the wind as possible, but starting your sheet alittle and keeping 
off a point or two you will make up in increased speed what you 
loose in pointing. IfI —ron aa boat Iam what they call a 
“wind jammer.” On July 1, 188,I sailed with Mr. Logan in a 
race where, with a brand new jib and mainsail boat, he beat a 
catboat, owned by Mr. Fowler, of New York, in a five-mile beat 
to windward and a run home; and with the narrowest watching 
I could not discover the slightest symptoms of his use of his own 
theory. But it was no use to tell his disciples this; they merely 
placed it to the credit of prejudice. H. is a believer in the board, 
a tolerator of the keel and was a firm believer in the Loganian 
theory. I am as near the converse as ble. 

On the morning of which | write we had not made two tacks to 
windward before we 8aw a sail go up about two miles above, and 
a little later the boat came down the wind with successive semi- 
circular jets of water flying over the lee wale, which showed 
that the occupants were serving a writ of ejectment on some of 
the water that had rained in during the night, while on the 
weather side sat four boys. I recognized her by her green tcp- 
sides as the ene of a genial steamboat man who lived near. 
H., noting the number of passengers remarked carlessly: ‘I guess 
there is a load on their way to celebrate the glorious twelfth.” 
“Now,” said I, “I scarcely agree with you; that is the best sailing 
boat in this region, and they are coming down here for no cther 
=. than to inspect the strange craft and see what she is 

le of.” “All right,” he replied, “they will find at least one 
rson glad to meet them; there is a double pleasure in defeating 
he best—a defeat by any less carries a double sting.” 
The veered, the river, jibed and went on the same 
tack with us, about 60yds. to windward. Query: Did any one 
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{ it? When I was a boy learning to skate I somehow got it worke 
into my small head that I could go like a locomotive: but 
one day a bigger boy came along, and I did not think so any 
‘more. And we appeared to be sailing well till that boat com- 
menced to sail away from us—then we appeared to stand still. 
You would have thought from Horace’s countenance that he 
had just heard of the commitment of one of his godsons for 
burglary and arson; and I don’t know how I looked, but I felt 
cheap. But every one of the five faces turned toward us resem- 
bled the cut with which almanac makers were wont to depict a 
full moon. “H.,” said I “if you'd trim that sheet closer she’d go 
better.” He turned on me a sickly look and replied: “She is 
doing about all there is in her.” Our competitors seeing that if 
they held their course they would get no nearer view of us, and 
} thinking they could well afford to make the experiment of sail- 
.Ing around us, paid off and took up a position on the same tack 
} witb us, and 20yds. to leeward. ne third stretch thereafter, 
they were some distance astern and directly in our wake. We 
were just gathering way after going on our starboard tack when 
! by a grgss breach of the rules of the road, they stayed and lay 
' their bow right across our course. I was going too near the 
wind to luff by, and I was determined not to lose my “pull,” so 
we shot by her lee side before she got way on. “Now,” said I, “H., 
flatten that sheet, I’m going to take my place,”’ and I crossed her 
’ bow and took my position a little on her weather. H. kept the 
I sheet in, and at the end of the tack we were still ahead. On the 
next we increased our lead. To say they were astonished is to 
put it mildly. The five full moons contracted as you have seen 
the pupil of a cat’s eye upon her transition from a dark corner to 
bright sunlight. They glanced right and left, and then aloft to 
see what was wrong with their boat. Everything was as before; 
and yet unmistakably we were leaving them. Perhaps they mis- 
, took the altered expression of our countenance for guile, anyhow 
: they addressed us. “The wind was falling,” they said, ‘their 
‘boat would not work well in a falling wind.” We informed them 
that we were just pining for a little more of that same article, 
for, what with two heavy men, their camp dunnage, and 60] bs. 
of ballast, there was a good deal of weight to be driven by our 
small sail area. They asked afew questions about our boat and 
then bore away through the marsh tor the opposite shore. Our 
elation was not lessened by the fact that we were sure they 
would think we had played it ‘“foxy’’ on them, by purposely 
allowing them to beat us at first. Partly on account of the repu- 
tation hitherto borne by their boat, and partly because of a 
fancied likeness to a certain green pea of that name, which 
crowds a good deal of pea in one pod, we ever after spoke of 

i them as “the champions of England.” 

Just opposite Armstrong’s Point, and about four miles from our 
former camp, we came to a hard stony shore, and, with an eye to 
fuel supply, we made our noon halt at a place where some one had 
hewn a stick of timber. In the early days of the country, this had 
been the site of a considerable Melicete village. A son of the man 
who first settled on the farm we were camping on had told me 
many stories of the early experiences of the settlers. Once the 
Indians formed a plot to drive the whites from their farm and 
plant corn on it; but it was divulged to my informant in a boast- 
ing way by one of the Indian children with whom he played. They 
fortified their cabin and stood off all Indians till the government 
sent an agent to treat with them. At another time, when the white 
men were all away at St. John after supplies, a raseally whisky 
trader came in and traded rum for all the beaver skius the In- 
dians had. Their revels were frightful. The white women and 
their children took refuge in the fortitied cabin,and prepared to 
shoot down any Indians who attempted to enter. My friend, who 
was then a boy eight years of age, insisted on having a gun, and 
being allowed to watch at a loop-hole. They gave him a long 
fusee, which the men had left_unloaded; and the boy loaded it, 
and sat at his post all night. When the men came back the next 

i day and examined the gun, with which he played sentry, they 
| found he had loaded it with ten buckshot, and put the shot down 
first. Luckily the Indians did not take it into their drunken 
heads to make an attack. AsIlay there on the ground I could 
easily imagine the actors of those scenes as again present. What 
fleets of canoes then must have occupied the place of our one little 
lapstreak! And what had become of them all? And for that mat- 
ter where were the owners of the flotillas of twenty and thirty 
canoes, which I had myself seen passing up and down,in the 
spring and fall twenty-live years ago? It scarcely seems possible 
that so many people could disappear in so short a time. It seemed 
eminently proper that the crew of the first modern sailing canoe 
that visited this place should spend some time in thinking of the 
fate of some of the pioneers in the canoeing business, and, as my 
partner is not one of the men whose thoughts are such poor com- 
pany that he wants to talk all the time, I had plenty + op 
tunity. >i 


ANCIENT CUTTERS AND SLOOPS. 


7—™ E sale of the famous old scaooner Alarm for the purpose of 
breaking up, has lately brought out some facts in connection 
with her early history, and directed attention to other yachts of 
her time. The Field gives the following account of some of the 
earliest cutters, from which the modern cutter yacht was derived. 
The old distinction between cutter and sloop is quite interesting, 
as showing that originally the model had nothing to do with the 
name, but that it depended entirely on the difference of rig: 

“The very interesting letter written by Mr. Charles Ratsey con- 
cerning atorgotten match between the Alarm and the Louisa, 
brings to mind the one time existence of a whole fleet of 200-ton 
cutters belonging to the Royal Navy, for the service of the cus- 
toms in suppressing smuggling. The smugglers in turn were 
mostly cutters, and some of them were as large as those which 
were dubbed ‘revenue cutters.’ In ‘Falconer’s Marine Dictionary,’ 
published a century ago, we find the following definition of a cut- 
ter: *A small vessel commonly navigated in the channel of Eng- 
land, furnished with one mast and a straight running bowsprit, 
which can be run in on the deck occasionally; except which and 
the largeness of the sails they are rigged much like sloops. Many 
of these vessels are used in an illicit trade, and others employed 
by the Government to seize them; the latter of which are either 
under the direction of the Admiralty or Custom House.’ 

The Government cu:ters were not only associated with smug- 
glers in the manner described in the foregoing extract, but were 
sometimes actually built alongside of them; indeed, we believe it 
is a fact that Mr. C. White, of Broadstairs, often sold to the Gov- 
ernment, for a premium, a large cutter he had built for ‘an illicit 
trade,’ much to the disgust of many an honest ‘Will Watch.’ 
Thomas White, a son of Mr. C. White, settled at Cowes about the 
commencement of the present century, and died in 1859 in his 
eighty-sixth year, He was the father of the noted yachtand ship 






ever see a would-be racer take an even start, if he could hel | designer, the late Mr. Joseph White 
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f of East Cowes (builder of the 
Louisa cutter and Waterwitch and Daring brigs), and of Mr. John 
White of the Medina Dock, West Cowes. 

‘But to return to these big cutters, we find from Charnock’s 
‘History of Marine Architecture,’ that in 1802 there were fifty- 
eight cutters in H.M.S., and these ranged from 52 tons to 218 tons 
O,M. Some of the largest were of the following dimensions: 





' | 5 ! 
Name. | L’gth. ‘Br'th| D’pt./Tons. Men. How acquired. 
| | 





-— | 














Ft. | Ft. | Ft. 

Kite.........| 77°5 | 27°1/10°5| 218 75 | Bought in 1778. 
Flying Fish.| 75°0 | 25°9 10°5 | 190) 60 | Ditto. 
Busy.........| 75:0 | 35:9 10°5 190 00 | Ditto at Folkstone. 

RTT oscces 5 ‘1 | 132] 2 70 | to. 
Alert........ | 78.9 | 25°2| 11-5 | 205 | 80 | Built in 1779. 
Mutine...... 79°9 | 2671 10°L | 215; 70 |Taken from French. 
Pilate ibe 8 5 36°1 | 10°2 218 | 70 Ditto, 

ee 3B | 21); — ought. 
Seaflower...| 72°5 | 260 | 10-7| 203) 70 Bought. 
Lapwing..--| 47°8 | 211) 81) 82 | 30 Bought of C. White, 

I | roadstairs, 1764. 





“The length given is on the gun deck, which, according to Peake, 
was measured between the perpendiculars from the aft side of the 
rabbet of the stem to the foreside of the rabbet of the sternpost. 
The length used in computing the ‘tons’ as given in the table, was 
measured along the keel from the rabbet in sternpost to a per- 
pendicular dropped from the foreside of the stem head. 

The spars for a 200 ton cutter of the Royal Navy were as follows: 


é Length. Diameter. 
a WRG, caauaeunessedee 22in. 
Topgallant mast,.......... SE . 634in. 
Bowsprit extreme.......... WS Seer ccs cact 20in. 
DEPTS osc svecicksnaed by Se cioese, a sean 1434in. 


“In Falconer’s Dictionary we are told that ‘mast and topmast 
are in one,’ and in length are once and a quarter the length of 
gun deck; tothe rigging hounds three-fourths the whole length 
of spar, gaff three-fifths the length of boom. Diameter of mast, 
quarter of an inch to every foot of length. Diameter of boom, 
three-sixteenths of an inch to every foot of length. 

“There is no doubt that the ‘competitions’ between the bi 
revenue cutters and the a on the south coast did muc 
to make naval architects study the lines of vessels, and Charnock 
is a witness to this. We can also understand that the reputed 
speed of these craft induced those men of means, who made 
yachting a pastime in the Waterloo era, to make their vessels 
excel in speed, and so began the sport of yacht racing. The com- 
manders of the revenue cutters had, however, another kind of 
sport, and a bas-relief on an old tombstone in Binstead church- 
yard, near Ryde, graphically depicts how a smuggler was occa- 
sionally brought up. The inscription on the stone is as follows: 
‘To the memory of Thomas Sivell, who was cruelly shot on board 
his sloop by some officers of the Customs of the Port of Ports- 
mouth on the 15th of June, 1785, at the age of 61 years, leaving a 
disconsolate widow and ee The remainder of the inscrip- 
tion could not be deciphered, as the stone had sunk into the 

srcund, but probably it would be ‘to mourn their loss.’ We be- 

jeve that the last of these 200-ton cutters was the Stag, of Ports- 
mouth; but there are some large yawls in the service of about 200 
tons at the present time.” 





THE GREAT EASTERN.—In the sale of the Great Eastern the 
outer iron plates fetched £12,508. According to a statement made 
at the time when the huge vessel was _ building by Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell, these iron plates were 300 in number and weighed 10,000 tons, 
and were fastened by 3,000,000 rivets. According to this, the iron 
plates fetched over £1 per ton, but, as it will cost at least 10s. per 
ton to get possession of them, the price per ton can be put at Bs. 
As the iron is of the highest quality, this will, no doubt, leave a 
very fair margin for profit. The inner plating, frames, etc.. 
fetched £12,209, and the copper, gun metal, brass and lead £15,600 
—the total from all sourses being £43,000. The dimensions of the 
Great Eastern are: On deck, 692ft.; stem to sternpost, 6380ft.; 
breadth, 83ft.; depth, 58ft.; draft, Light, 20ft.; loaded, 30ft. Proba- 
bly the launching of this monster created more interest than 
even her building, as it was an operation which extended over 
three months. She was to have been launched sideways into 
the water on Nov. 3, 1857, but she stuck fast, and, after vari- 
ous attempts to coax her off by hydraulic jacks, some very 
large hydraulic rams had to be made for the purpose; and 
then she was only moved inch by inch, and the daily papers 
described each small movement as a matter of the profoundest 
public interest; if it happened that one end moved further than 
the other, the interest in the launching was largely increased. 
The vessel was finally got into the water on Jan, 31, 1858. It was 
said at the time that the launch from first to last cost £120,000, 
or more than enough to have constructed a basin to build her in, 
and subsequently to dock her. As it was, no basin existed which 
would take her, and when her bottom was cleaned she had to be 
beached. The total realized by the sale of the Great Eastern 
was £58,000, and, so far as we can judge, nothing more than fair 
or very moderate prices were paid, and we are left to wonder how 
the vendors came to part with such a valuable property for £16,000. 
No doubt in another year or two we shall have Atlantic liners 
quite as long as the Great Eastern, if not longer, but very differ- 
ent in form, and of much less depth. Pro bly, if the Great 
Eastern had been less round in the bilge, and not so deep by 
about 15ft., she would not now have beeh sold for breaking up, as 
fitting her with modern machinery would have been a very ordi- 
hary undertaking.”’—Field. 


CLUB ELECTIONS.—Within the next four weeks a number of 
yacht clubs will hold their annual elections of officers for 1889. 
Secretaries will confer a favor by ending us as soon as possible a 
correct list of the new officers. e will be glad also to receive 
copies of club books. 


ANOTHER 40-FOOTER.—Mr. Burgess will design a 40-footer 
for Mr, A.J. Beebe, of Boston, a centerboard boat 54ft. over all 
$9ft. 6in. Lw.l, and 14ft. 6in. beam, about the dimensions of 
Nymph. The Smith 40-footer mentioned last week will be a 
centerboard craft, 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP.—Anita. steam yacht, has bee 
od Jacob Lorillard to 8. Austin, Jr., of Philadelphia, for 
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TT boiler shown in the accompanying illustrations, for which 
we are indebted to the Shipping World, was devised by Mr. 
Tnornycroft, the famous builder of torpedo boats and fast 
launches, as a substitute for the locomotive boiler generally used 
in this type of vessel. In addition to its size and weight, the loco- 
motive boiler possessed the serious disadvantages of priming and 
of liability to leakage of the tubes. It is claimed for the new 
boiler that it is smaller and lighter than the new type, it gives no 
trouble from priming, and the great trouble of leaky tubes is en- 
tirely removed. The boiler consists of three large cylindrical 
flues, one being placed on each side of the fire-box and the third 
directly over the fire. The lower tubes are each connected to the 
upper one by a large welded _fiue, shown in the front view, while 
in addition there are altogether over a thousand very small tubes, 
each having considerable curvature, joining the lower to the upper 
cylinder. e upper cylinder is provided with a separator for 
the steam and water which comes from the small tubes, and also 
with feedwater valves, stop valve, safety valve and pressure 
gauge, the ordinary water level being about the height of the axis 
of this cylinder. The cylinders and tubes are inclosed in a 
light casing of sheet iron. The fire space is between the two 
lower cylinders, the flames and gases passing between the small 
tubes and around the upper cylinder. As the joints of the small 
tubes are not exposed to the direct action of the fire, there is little 
danger of breakage, while ample provision for expansion is given 
by the great curvature of the tubes. The water in the lower cyl- 
inders rises through the small tubes, the temperature being very 
high, then in the upper cylinder the two pass through the sepa- 
rator, the water descending through the two large flues. The 
separator is so complete that no trouble is experienced from 
priming. Steam can be raised in fifteen minutes, while the pres- 
sure is under perfect control. One of these boilers has ey n 
placed in a new steam lifeboat lately constructed in England to be 
seen by water jets. A new Thornycraft torpedo t fitted 
with one of these boilers was also tried on the Thames last month 
with excellent results, is speed of 2344 knots, the contract 
speed being 22 knots. This boat was also fitted with another 
ornycroft invention, a rudder on each side of the screw, the 
two, in connection with a crossbar below the screw, making a 
very efficient protection for the latter, while the maneuvering 
powers of the vessel, under both hand and steam gear, were par- 
ticularly good, the vessel turning within her own length when 
going ahead, and within a still smaller circle when going astern. 


Answers ta Qorrespondents. 


G2" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 














L. W.—You should have no trouble with the large shot. 

P. G.—We will have an article on the subject in an early issue. 
pe W., City.—Go to Eldred, Sullivan county, or to Lackawaxen, 

a. 


A. J. F., Wilmington, N.C.—You can obtain the cartridges 
from any of the large dealers. 

J.J. B., Elizabeth, N. J.—The squirrel shooting season in Morris 
and Esse counties, New Jersey, closed Dec. 15. 

J.P. P.—Mr. Kirk Munroe’s address is Cocoanut Grove, Fla., 
the other person you inquire about is now cruising about the 
West Indies. 

JERRY, Buffalo, N. Y.—We cannot answer your question speci- 
fically, tor you give no particulars, perhaps you will find in 
a. or Breaking,” the right treatment for your stubborn 

og. 

SUBSCRIBER, Seymour, Conn.—Are beagle hounds for hunting 
rabbits or foxes? Ans. They are used mostly for hunting rabbits, 
although they are often used for foxes, but are considered by 
many to be too slow for the latter. 

H. E., South River.—We had a sweepstake shoot here to-day 
for first and second money. Six of us killed 2 out of 3; we shot olf 
at 8 more birds, and in the second event four killed 1 apiece, and 
two did not kill any; are these two entitled to second money? 
Ans. According to the rules of class shooting, no. 


W. H. E., Pottstown, Pa.—What shall I do to break my dog, 
16mo. old, of mouthing birds? 1 have worked with him in many 
ways to remedy this trouble, but he seems to get worse. Ans. Do 
not let him retrieve a bird until it is dead and you have first 
handled it. Follow instructions in ‘Training vs. Breaking,” and 
with care he will come out all right. 


STANSTEAD AND A. R., Montreal.—If those who tied in the 
match, when the allowance given contestants was of birds in- 
stead of distance cannot agree to shoot off at 3’s or miss and out, 
let them shoot new scores of 2) birds each, with same allowance 
as before. This will be perfectly fair, and as it preserves the 
original conditions no objection can be urged to it. Recourse 
could be had to any other mode of settlement only by common 
consent. 


Onr0.—Through the direction of your paper I visited the North 
Woods of the Adirondacks last summer, and was thoroughly re~ 
paid by the pleasant climate, the rarity and wildness of the 
scenery. While there it occurred to me it would be a good thing 
to turn loose a number of our tame turkeys into the woods in 
order to stock the woods with game of that kind. I will con- 
tribute to the enterprise if it is possible. Are the winters too 
severe? Have a few acres of tee natural forest about my 
suburban home in the city and would like to get some squirrels to 
make their home there. Where can I buy them? Ans. The 
ores would in all probability perish. For the squirrels write 
to E. Bb. Woodward, 174 Chambers street, New York. 








“As for me,’’ said Senator Frye, just’ before he went to 
Washington, “‘I would ask nothing better than to be able to 
take a small library of books, a gun and a dog and my fish- 


ing kit, make a comfortable camp in the woods about 10 
miles above Parmacheenee and spend the winter there. 

But the 
their ol 
ton. And so wags the world.—. 


ple who are 10 miles in the woods would give all 
traps if they could _—_ the winter in Washing- 
wiston (Me.) Journal. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 

Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 


500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
of Animals 





— ases 0 on. 
Sta Pick fasel Oll and Medicator, 87.00 
Price, Single Bottle(over0doses, - .6@ 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., M. ¥. 





Forest & Stream File Binders. 
PRICE, $1.00, 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
*|\Fime Fi 






Manufacturers of every dessription of 
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shine Tackle. 


No. 18 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


for useful 





(FOURTH: DOOR FROM THE ASTOR HOUSE.) 


The unusually fine quality and large assortment ot our goods 
make them particularly well adapted for those who are looking 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





BANC! 


Perhaps you got two birds that time, but with a 





ONLY ONE YEAR ON 


Made with interchangeable parts of the best materials, rolled steel or twist barrels. 


BANC! 


You could have shot three or four. 





THE MARKET, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUN 


MORE THAN 15,000 NOW IN USE. 
THE BEST HUNTING SHOTGUN KNOWN. 


STRONG, QUICK and 


RELIABLE, it has all the qualities which have made the Winchester rifles so widely known and used. 


Sales Depots: {218 manner starrer, sx FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR 80-PAGE CATALOGUE. 





SY KO) @ ae cere 


SPECIAL FAVOURS 


HIGH CLASS 


CIGARETTES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Art of Shooting with the Rife, 


SIR HENRY ST. JOHN HALFORD, Bart. 
Colonel Ist Leicestershire V. B. 


Republished from “Land and Water.” 


PRIOE (including postage) 30 OENTS, 


Copies of this work can be obtained from the 
Publishing Office of 
LAND AND WATER, 
182, Strand, W. C., London, England. 











UB IT QUT.) \swerme tect ent 


Pannasti Gare. The only correct method 

of promoting health, strength and longevity. The 

rum habit cured in one month. Send 50 cents by 

nee to P. O. Box 620, Washington, D. C., for 
ustrated treatise, prescriptions, etc. 


to8. W.CARD& Co 


A Glorious Book for the Sportsman. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
DAYLIGHT 
LAND. 


Octavo, superbly illustrated with 150 pictures Chapter 


in colors of Game, Fishing and Shooting Scenes, 

Views of the Country and the Party. Paper 

covers, $2.50; cloth, $3.50; cloth, full gilt side and 

edges, $4.00. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction— The Meeting—A 
Breakfast—A Very Hopeful Man—The Big Nep- 
igon Trout ~The Man in the Velveteen Jacket— 

he Capitalist—Camp at Rush Lak 
—A Stra Midnight Ride—Ba: 
Among the Mountains—Nameless Mountains— 
The Great Glacier—The Hermit of Frazer 
Cafion—Fish and Fishing in British Columbia 
—Vancouver—Parting at Victoria. 


“It is a most beautiful and notable book, 
and in Mr. Murray’s old vein at its best.”’— 
New York World. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CUPPLES & HURD, 
94 Boylston St, Boston, Mass, 


THE DISRASES OF DOGS, 


Their Pathology, Diagnosis 
and tment... 


To which is added a complete dic of 
canine ‘materia medica.” New and re- 
vised edition, By Hucs Daxzret. 


Gives full descriptions of all the accidents 
and ailments ddg flesh is cursed with, and 
plain directions and prescriptions for treat- 
ment. Cloth, 116 pages. Price 80 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
318 Broadway, New York. 








The Still-Hunter, 


—BY— 
CREW PLATES, TAPS, DIES, ETC., FO T. 8. VAN DYKE. 
afm amateurs: Send for ill PRIOR, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
emi 
08. We ia, ond for lantsind For Gale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Oe, 





Wild Fow! Shooting. 


By W. B. LEFFINGWELL. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of Wild Fowl, their Resorts, Habits, Flights, 
and the most successful methods of hunting them. 


Dusky, or Black Duck. 
American Coot—Mud Hen. 


XXI. Buffle-Headed Duck—Butter Ball. 


CONTENTS. 

I. Reveries. XIX. 

II. Mallard Ducks. xX. 
Ill. Wood Duck—Summer Duck. 

1V. Blue-Winged Teal. XXIL 

V. Shooting Mallards from a Scull XXII. 

Boat on the Mississippi. * XXIV. 

VI. Cornfield Mallard Shooting. XXV. 


Redhead Duck. 
Science of Sculling Wild Fowl. 


. Pin Tail—Sprig Tail. 


Two Sports; or Out for a Lark. 


VIL, Shooting Mallards in a Snow XXXVI. A Morning with Nature and an 
Storm. Afternoon with Ducks. 
VIII. Wilson Snipe—Jack Snipe. XXVII. White-Fronted Goose. 
IX. Mallard Timber Shooting. XXVIIL. The Snow Goose. 
X. Mallard Shooting at Ice Holes. XXIX. Brant, or Brant Goose. 
XI. In the Marsh—Morning, Mid-day XXX. Trumpeter Swan. 
and Evening Duck Shooting. XXXI. Canada Goose Shooting. 
XII. Shoveler—Spoonbill. XXXII. Boats. 
XIU. Blue Bili—Scaup Duck. XXXII. Outfits—Blinds—Decoys—Duck 
XIV. Canvasback Duck. Calls. 
XV. Green-Winged Teal. XXXIV. The Shotgun and How to Use It. 
XVI. American Widgeon—Bald Pate. XXXV. Shot, Powder, Shells, Wads and 
XVII. Gadwall Duck—Gray Diack. Loading. 
XVIII. Quail Shooting. XXXVI Dogs and their Characteristics. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Portrait of Author. Canvasback Duck. 
Mallard Duck. i 


Retriever Bringing Mallard (in Marsh). 
Biue-Win Teal ‘ 


il. 
head Duck. 


Shooting Redheads Over Decoys (in Marsh). 
Pin Tail Duck, 


Canada Goose. 
Shooting Geese Over Decoys (in Stubble.) 


Elegantly bound in cloth, also in half morocco. Size of book, 8vo., 400 pages. Price $2.50 
in cloth, and $3.50 in half morocco, Sent postpaid by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
. 318 Broadway, New York. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By C. B. VAUX (“DOT.”) 


A co! te manual for the man 


beginning, ribes and a 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners; 


many hiots and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure an 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless 


ment of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
and besides this A BC teachin 


there are so 
profit in the 
between its covers. The 


subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules, The text is further elucidated by numerous practi 

book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canoe 
Building.” 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


drawings, and the beauty of the 


: Forest anp Stream Pupiisuine Oo., 318 Broadway. 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. — 
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TRAP PULLING INDICATORS, with combinations for 3 or 5 traps. 
shooter and trapper, or in any way manipulating pulling of traps. 


CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGES. 


The Best 


Ammunition for Breech-Loading Shotguns. 


A FEwull. Lame of Sportsmen’s Clothing 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 





BLUE ROCK TRAPS AND TARGETS, 


Trap Pulls for 3S or 5S Traps. 





READY MADE OR MADE TO MEASURE. 
Hunting Shoes, Leggins, Gun Cases and Covers, Bags, Etc. 


Buy Them Early. 


N O present gives so much pleasure or is so lasting as a good book, and none is so thoroughly appreciated by the average man, woman 
or child. A good book does not get broken or wear out, but remains always a source ot pleasure and instruction. Nothing is more 
annoying or inconvenient than to postpone the purchase of holiday gifts to the last moment, and appreciating this fact we call attention 


to the following list of standard works suitable for the holidays. 


These vary in price so as to fit every pocket, and among them all some- 


thing will be found to appeal to every taste. Any of these books will he sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 


By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This vol- 
ume is equally a necessity to the sportsman 
and the naturalist. It tells of the haunts 
and habits of our antelope and deer, where 
to find them, how to hunt them, of their life 
in the woods and under domestication. The 
best book on the subject ever written. A 
second edition. Price reduced to $2.50. 


Small Yachts, 


THEIR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, by C. 
P. Kunwarpr. This sumptuons quarto 
volume covers the whole range of yacht de- 
signing and care, and it is the only work of 
the kind yet issued in America. The text 
occupies $25 pages, illustrated with many 
engravings, and besides there are 70 full page 
plates, showing the characteristics of the best 
modern yachts. Price $7.00. 


Canoe and Boat Building 


For AMATEvRS. By W. P. Stmprens. A 
manual for boat building by the canoeing 
editor of Forest AND STREAM. Besides the 
189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 
plates, working drawings, which enable even 
the noviee to build his own canoe and build 
it well. Price $1 50. 


‘Dur New Alaska. 


By Cuas. Hatxrock. In this handsome 
illustrated volume, Mr. Hallock gives the 
result of his travels in our northernmost pos- 
sessions. He found Alaska a great country 
of almost boundless resources, and tells about 
it in-his own happy style. Price $1.50. 


Charley's Wonderful Journeys. 


By C. F. Amery. Profusely illustrated. 
Inimitable fun and most delightful fancies 
Cloth, handsome gold stamp. Price $1.50. 
See advertisement. 


Training vs. Breaking. 


By 8S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of 
ForEst AND STREAM. Nearly forty years 
experience in training and pending ogs has 
taught the author that these intelligent ani- 
mals are more easily controlled by kindness 
than by severity. He tells how to accom- 
plish by this kindness what you cannot with 
the whip. There is a chapter on training 
pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By ‘‘Senseca.” A little book full of 
receipts and hints for the camp cook, by a 
practical man who has tried them. Indis- 
pensable to the camper. Price $1.00. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by ‘‘NessmMuK.” With prutape 
portrait and autobiographical sketch of the 
author. ‘Cloth, 208 pp. Price $1.50. 


Woodcraft. 


By ‘‘Nessmuk.” ‘‘Nessmuk” is a Nestor 
among American sportsmen. In ‘‘Woodcraft” 
he imparts the knowledge.of the woods that 
he has been fifty years in acquiring. No 
man, however much he has camped out, can 
read this book without learning something. 
Price $1.00. — 





Steam Yachts and Launches ; 


Their re Management. BvC. 
P. Kunwarpvr. ith plates and mapy illus- 
trations. Cloth, 250 pages. Price $3.00. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


LIFE IN A CORNER OF YANKEELAND. By 
Row1anD E. Rosrnson. See advertisement 
elsewhere. : 


Yachts, Boats and Canoes. 
7 


C. STansFIELD-Hicks, With special 
chapters on model yachts and singlehanded 
sailing. Numerous illustrations and dia- 
grams and working drawings of model yachts 
and various small craft suitable for amateurs. 
Cloth. Price $3.50. 


Wild Fowl Shooting. 


By W. B. Lerrinawetu., The eontents 
and illustrations of this volume are detailed 
elsewhere. Next to a gun this is something 
to please one whose fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of ducks. See advertisement. Price 
$2.50 and $3.50. 


Bird Portraits for the Young. 


By W. Van Fizet, M.D. Fourteen photo- 
gravure illustrations of familiar birds, with 
charming text. A magnificent gift book. 
Price $3.00. See advertisement. 


Names and Portraits of Birds 


Wauica INTEREST GUNNERS. By GuRDON 
— New.edition now ready. Price 
-50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING C0., 318 Broadway, New York, 


MALL YACHTS. 


By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


S00 Pages, 7S Piates. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broadway, N 


Price, 


postpaid, 





S nducements Offered to Clubs. 
COMPLETE CLUB OUTFITS, 


An absolute safeguard against collusion between the 


and Cheapest 


THE ATLANTIC AMMUNITION CO.., Limited, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 








67.00. 


ew York. 
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HUNTER’S 


The LoApgrR is made of the. best mate- 
rial and workmanship, combining in One 
Machine every requirement for the loading 
and reloading of shot gun shells. 

Has no Superior in Safety, Rapidity, 
Durability and Lightness. It Crimps, 
Stamps number of shot. Clips shells any 
length, also caps and decaps. Can be 
packed in a small valise. 

The CrimpeEr is also sold separate. 
Will crimp at least three shells to any 
; other crimping one. Also clips shells 
any length—caps and decaps. 

For prices and full description, 
address, 


‘GEO. D. HUNTER, 


78 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


YACHTS, BOATS 
CANOES, 


WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YACHTS 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 
BY 
C. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
AUTHOR oF “Our Boys, AND WHat TO Do With THEM. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 
AND 
WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL ORAFT 


SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 
DESIGNS: 


Model Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan. 

Canoes.—Birch, Mersey Paddling Canoe, L’Hirondelle, Sailing Canoe. 

Sailing Boats and Yachts.—Dabchick, Wideawake, Myosotis, Una, Singlehander by C. P 
Clayton, Puffin, 3-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24ft. Auxilliary (steam and sail) fishing boat. 


This volume contains much that is valuable and interesting to American yachtsmen and 
eanoeists. The design, construction and use of small craft of all kinds is treated of in a simple 
and entertaining style, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. 

Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. 


Price, Postpaid, $3.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


818 Rroadway, New VYark. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 
Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, 


A book that appeals to all who know anything of the old-fashioned New England life. 

These are some of the chapters: 

The School Meeting in District 13. Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun. In Uncle Lisha’s Shop. Con- 
cerning Owls. Uncle Lisha’s Cour ing. How Zene Burnbam Come It on His Father. 
A ee the Shop. The Turkey Shoot at Hamner’s. Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving 
Little Sis. m Lovel’s Bee-Hunting. In the Shop Again. The Fox Hunt. Nosh Chase’s 
Deer-Hunting. The Hard Experience of Mr. Abija: Jarvis. The Coon Hunt. In the 
Sugar Camp Indians in Danvis. The Boy Out West. Breaking Up. The Departure. 
The Wild Bees’ Swarm. : 


They make a handsomely printed volume of 187 pages, bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, op 
receipt of price, $1.0. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broapway sw YOoRK. 
; DAVIES & OO., London. England. 


Book Publishing. 


Possessing peculiar facilities for publishing 
new books on field sports, adventure, travel, 
and open air life, the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company begs to invite the attention 
of authors to its book department. Corres- 
pondence solicited and estimates furnished. 


NESSMUK’S POEMS. 


FOREST RUNES, By Geo. W. Sears, ‘Nessmukt. 


Large octavo, 208 pages, printed on heavy paper, bound in cloth, gold lettering, with 
& portrait of the author. Price, $1.50, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS, 
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and Rapid Loader.| 
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From No. 318, Broadway will be sent out weekly in the year 1889 paper filled in all its 
departments’ with reading matter acceptable to those who find pleasure in the pursuit of 
field sports. The popularity of these pastimes was never greater than it is to-day; numbers 
of men who find rational relaxation in the field were never larger; the hold these recreations 
have on the public has never been firmer than now. It isa pleasure to add that im this 
measure of public esteem the ForEsT AND STREAM shares to the full. 

Mr. Henry MacDonald, whose descriptions of “Early Days on the Missouri” were so 
well received last summer, will supplement them with further 


Sketches of Frontier Life. 


Pertaining to the same field will be a paper by Mr. J. W. Schultz describing the 
ancient importance of the Fort Benton Fur Market. The same writer will furnish a con- 
tinuation of his valuable Blackfoot studies, among the titles of which may be named *‘A 
War Party” and ‘‘The Origin of the Medicine Pipe.” 

Rich treasure from this inexhaustible field of 


Indian Folk Lore and Life 


will be laid before our readers by the veteran ‘‘Yo,” whose Pawnee legend of The Dur Horse 
will be followed by others in a like happy vein; and from the same pen will come a rarely 
interesting—because vivid and racy—account of 


The Summer Hunt of the Pawnees, 


ip the old buffalo. days. ‘There willbe sketches by the author of “‘Sam Lovel’s Camps,” 
distinguished for the same inimitable character studies of the Danvis folk, the close insight 
into nature, and delicious vignettes of word-painting. Under the title, 


A Breath from the Maine Woods, 


will be described the angling experiences of a Boston party at Moosehead, by ““W. A B.,” 
whose sketches of a fisherman’s life in Maine have been received with so much favor. 

The pages devoted to the delightful subject of Natural History wilt net be less full and 
interesting for the coming ycar than.in the past. Among the special papers for which we 
have arranged are a continuation of the series of illustrated articles on 


North American Mammals, 


by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. These will include articles, more or less extended and very fully 
illustrated by drawings by the author, on the Bats, the Insectivora and the Carnivora. 

There will be published during the year extended illustrated articles on the life and 
habits of some of the Jarge game animals of North America, in which will be brought 
together all that is known of these creatures, now so rapidly disappearing from off the face 
of the land. The first of these will be the production of Mr, John Fannin and Geo. Bird 
Grinnell, and will deal with the rare and little known 


White Goat. 


A subject which interests sportsmen and naturalists alike is the 
Domestication of Game. 


We have arranged for a series of articles on this subject, which will, it is believed, be 
of remarkable interest to every thoughtful reader. The series is expected to contain 
accounts of the habits in captivity of deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, white goats, 
buffalo, wolves, bears, panthers and other North American fere natura. 

There will be papers on birds by well-known ornithologists, on reptiles by Miss 
Catherine C. Hopley, two of whose articles, to be published shortly, will be on the 


Hibernation of Reptiles and on Snakes’ Weapons 


Articles on many of the lower forms of life, together with notes and news on natural 
history subjects from all quarters of the continent will make up an amount of matter for the 
year that is to come which will be sufficiently varied and attractive to delight all who take 
an interest in natural history. The investigations and explorations of a naturalist in the 
Northwest will be described by Edward Howe Forbush in a series entitled 


Five Days a Savage. 


In the misadventures of Father Christian le Clerc, & seventeenth century missionary, 
Mr. Edward Jack has found material for an interesting paper, 


Lost in the Forests of Acadia. 


The descriptive papers of travel will not be confined to North America. Our East 
Indian coutributor, ‘ Shikaree,” will give the readers of FoREsT AND STREAM some more 
of bis delightful accounts of 


Hunting in the Himalayas, 


and from another pen we shall have equally entertaining narratives of 


Shooting on Mount Olympus, 


and other localities in the Far East, A leading feature of our Shooting and Fishing 
columns will be our 


Special Correspondence from the West, 


keeping tbe readers of this journal fully abreast of the events of the times in Western game 
fields aud fishing waters, all of which will make the Forrest anp STREAM 


A Journal for Western Sportsmen. 


The accounts of big-game shooting will be frequent, and in these respects the Forest 
AND STREAM Will maintain its long-established OR. There will be a series of papers 
from the pen of Mr. J. E. Gunckel, of Toledo, O., entitled, 


The Sunset Club, 


A continuation of the witty reports of that famons club already known to fame. 


The Trap Forest and Stream Reports of 1889 


will be given in the best form by the journal’s own. representative and other competent 
reporters. They will make good the promises contained in the actual performances of the 
autumn of 1888, when our full reports of important tournaments were acknowledged te 
have been the best pieces of special work of the kind ever done. The Trap columns will be 
— in the front rank; and because of them the paper will be indispensable to shooters. 
n our 


Kennel Department 


will be found, in 1889, reports of all the bench shows, perpen by conscientious and per- 
fectly competent hands. In this strong feature the Forrest aND StReawm is uni 
recognized as facile princeps, and it will be the highest ambition and most zealous 
the editors to continue on the old lines, giving the public show records and 


sty 


4 studied with profit, Our field trial reports will be graphic and reliable. 
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452 FOREST AND STREAM. nnn: 
A: FULL LINE OF CARTRIDGES. Yu the Stud. 


e oy * “4 o oa 2 : 
10-Ga., 12-Ga., 14-Ga., 16-Ga., 20-Ga AT STUD. FEE $50. 


INDENTED Pe. CRIMPED . BLANKS Ti Sheep pig Mastit 
| 
The Peters Cartridge Co. is induced by the success achieved the past season to greatly increase W AG 0 U T A N A P. 


its line of manufacture. It now offers the above most complete list of Shotgun Ammunition. 
THE : Winner of the following prizes: Ist, Buffalo; 
2d, Newark; 2d, Providence; Ist and special 


‘Indented” Cartridges to dof Whe Fan Sak ha 


and head of winning kennel, St. FSali oo 
and head of winning kennel, Milwa’ in 
Are the most successful ever pro- 1887 
duced for Trap and fine i 


chive, de treat esi Si 
Shooting. They give wonderfu we! . power and ac y, free from the 
attern ‘ond penetration, with the due to so much intense inbreeding—dogs that 
east recojl and a clean gun. 











J. N. DODGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 













Manufacturer of White Cedar Decoy Ducks; also 
Geese, Swan, Brant, Coot, Snipe and Plover De- 
coys. For sale at factory; or by Hartley & Gra- 
nam, N -Y.3 E. K. Tryon, Jr. & Co., Phila.; Western 
Arms & C’t’g Co., Chicago; E.C. Meacham Arms 
Co., St. Louis, and all gun dealers in this eountry. 


Sor Sale. 


Colorado Game Birds. 


WM. G. SMITH, Collector of the various 
branches of Natural Seer Loveland, Colo., 
makes a specialty of mailing birds same aoe as 
skinned, arriving perfectly soft for mounting. 
Send stamp for price list. ould trade skins or 
mounted birds for an old pattern Parker gun, 
12-gauge preferred. decl3,4t 


(SIG REE TEE SM CS ASTER AIRMAN RRR 
Sa TO LET ON MODERATE TERMS 
for one year or longer, on St. Simon's Island 
Georgia, th small, comfortably furnished 
house. Over 8,000 acres. Plenty of deer, ducks, 
partridges and other game, besides best fishing 
on the coast in season. Situated ten miles from 
Jeky] Island and Brunswick, with which latter 
_— there is daily communication by boat. 
‘ost and telegraph office on the island. 
Address LANGHORNE WISTER, Esq., 257 
Walnut st., Phila., Pa., or JAMES DENT, Esgq., 
Evelyn Post Office, Glynn Co,, Georgia. 


EA TROUT.—PERMITS FOR THE SEA- 
son’s fishing on Tracadie, the best sea trout 
river in New Brunswick, Canada, will be given 
on application to the subscriber, who will give 
ali needful information as to the obtaining of 
men, supplies and board at the mouth of this 
river, which is 40 miles long. Reference as to its 
character, J. H. Phair, Esq., Fishery Commis- 
sioner. New Brunswick, Fredericton, Can. ED- 
ao JACK, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
anada. 


Ferrets vs. Rats. 


e best breeds of both young and old Ferrets 
for sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S “Sure Pop,” 
92 Fulton Street, New York City. A complete 
book on Ferrets and Rat Exterminating sent by 
mail for 15 cents. 


A SPORTSMAN’S OUTFIT 
Sold at a sacrifice. Four guns, rifle, two photo 
outfits, clay-pigeon trap, Osgood boat and all 
implements. Also three shares in a Branting 
Club, good house at Monomoy Island; assess- 
ments paid. Address ADMINISTRATOR, Box 
2988, Boston, Mass. 1t 


E LK, MOOSE AND DEER HEADS, ALSO 
4 antlers, owls, etc.; magnificent specimens, 
elegantly mounted, at prices lower than the low- 
est. Photos of seven heads for 30 cents silver. 
WM. HOWLING & SON, Taxidermists, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. dec6,3t 


4s QUAIL AND ENGLI-H PHEA*- 
ANTs for sale. Please send orders as early 
as possible, which will be booked as received. 
E. B. WOODWARD, Commission Merchant, 
174 Chambers street, New York. 


oo WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus) 
captured and properly boxed and delivered 
to express in Bethel, Me., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at per pele. 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfiel e., Fish 













exactly meet the requirements of the mastiff 
standard, Wacouta Napis eapecial’y commannas: 
for no dog in America prom’ as well to elimin- 
ate the faults in the blood of bitches of deeply 


inbred strains as this one. 
ST. JOE es 
Niles, Mich. 


The Syracuse Kennel Clab 


Offer the services in the stud of the famous 
English setters: 


DAD WILSON (A.K.C.S.B. 8371), 
CHANCE (A.K.C.S.B. 9645). 
At a fee of $50 Each. 
A FEW CHOICE PUPPIES FOR SALE: 


Dad Wilson—Lillian (8735), 
Dad Wilson—Lit IT. (4825), 
Chanevr—Di (3637), 


THE GRAND ST. BERNARD 


MERCHANT PRINCE 


IN THE STUD. Send for particulars, 
Choice young stock at reasonable prices. 


CHAS. G. WHEELOCK, 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 


AT STUD. 


Fee, $25.00 
THE IMPORTED BULLDOG 


PORTSWOOD TIGER 


P. O t For particulars address 


TH AN 


Peters Crinped Cartridges 


Are loaded by the same machinery and with 
the same materials (including the lubricated 
elastic felt wads) as the “Indented.” The 
crimp is the best produced by machinery 
and diminishes the recoil. They shoot strong 
and leave the gua clean, Price same as for 
“{ndented.” 


Peters Blank Shotgun Cartridges 


Trade Mark and Patents applied for) are especially eperseented by the “far off” trade, the hunter, 
onane. etc. They save freight and the danger of handling bulk ammunition. By their use car- 
tridges for all varieties of game may be quickly produced without the necessity of carrying a full 


and expensive line of the goods, 
K YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 









































J.Stevens Arms andToolCo. 


P. O. Box 4100, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Send for our large 52-page Illustrated Catalogue. 

























MANUFACUTRERS OF THE 


STEVENS PATENT 


Breech-Loading, Sporting and Hunter's Pet Rifles, \ 
Single and Double Shot Guns, Pocket Rifle 


The Best Scores on Record in America, from 10 to 50 yards, have been 
made with the Stevens Pistol. 


STEVENS TARGET PISTOL. 


Known throughout the world as possessing unsurpassed accuracy, perfect of 
form and finish. The professional shots all unhesitatingly select the Stevens Pistols 
to perform the most difficult feats of marksmanship. 


AUDUBON’S 


Birds of America 


We have obtsined and now offer for sale singly a number of the plates of this magnificent work. 
These plates are the originals of the edition of 1356, and represent the birds as life size. The sheets 
are elephant folio, and the paper heavy. The drawings were made from nature, and for accuracy 









Box RIVERVIEW KENNELS, 
1029. Birmingham, Conn. 


IRISH SETTER AT STUD. 
IMPORTED 


PATSY. 


Blood red, winner of three 1lsts and four cups; 
never beaten. Shot over two seasons; carefully 
broken; splendidly bred and most typical in 
color, formation and strain. Fee $25. 

E. AMON, 


Northampton, Mass. 


IN THE STUD. 
English Mastiff 


Derbyshire Lad 


(A.K.R. 6303). 
Sire Champion Minting. Dam, Lady Beatrice. 
FEE $25.00. 




















































of delineation, fidelity : detail and accessories, b ; d oa Game Commissioner. J. G. RI . Address G. M. DIVEN, P. O. Box 88, Elmira, N.Y. 
. ° s ecb, 
Audubon’s Birds have never been equalled. a 


Any of these plates if framed would make a and Poland China Pigs, IRiSH RED SETTER 


Superb Ornament Geen ti aadfoute: CHAMPION GERALD, 


tsman’s dining room, and no more beautiful and appropriate gift could be found for the | @ db and for sale by W. 
wedi of nature than one of these. The constantly increasing scarcity of this work makes these GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, IN THE 8sTUD 


an | os : c é 
large plates each year more valuable, Some of the plates are double and can if desired cut in | Send stamp for circular and price list. TO FIELD BROKEN BITCHES ONLY. Fee, $2. 


two and put in small frames. po eon pm ¥. Tos. 0®. 
There are represented many species of Ducks, Gulis, Grouse, Snipe, Heron and small birds Hu the Stud otgreld. bes 2 } heave 7 OF aver two 

'?e 
IN THE STUD 


almfnese plates ate 90 P. O. Box 2,057. Bridgeport, Conn. 
The undersigned offers the services in the stud 


















These plates are up ieuse pat thoy, igaupet be eed by mail without danger of being crushed, and 
the best method of sending them will be on rollers by express. siden teicieaeinehcinrhbiieciemecieddetehiichibaanniiaiiaieh 

Yorkshire Toy Terrier. 
The English bench winner Bradford Harry, 


Descri in all show reports as “best Yorkshire 









LIST OF BIRDS REPRESENTED : 










































Black Vulture and Head of Chimney Swift. .......... 409 Bohemian Waxwing...... $6 00 of the English setters in America.” Photos S0c Pedi sid Weinotinas 
Bee asahnaven sean 1200 Carolina Parroquet....... 1000 Purple Martin............. 500 * gree 
Retail Hawk Srey . 10 00 Golden - winged Wood- White-bellied Swallow.... 5 00 _ P. H. COOMBS, 1 Exchange Block, Bangor, 
BOP COI 0 nn0ne0seaccb cee ° = . Se a eee ss : > ee EES, : 2 as ctaeatananatheateeeeenentieniemiaieinns 
Sparrow Hawk............ ilea oodpecker..... r ne ca piie 7 
sparrow fied SES60 wcoc0cn 800 Belted Kin fisher sales eweac 700 White-headed Pigeon..... 7 00 (A.K.C.S.B. 8242), IN THt STUD.—Champ. Red Cocker Spaniel 
walte-ented Eagle...... 8 S a ee ied : S { Bleck Hail. beswckpeswoien ? . LA DSTO 5 LITTLE RED ROVER. 
i i Econ naa tiemaee angrovi i 500 ? Yellow Rail........ eee oe me Mons ; 
Bisck winged Hawk...... 700 Ruby Throat Humming J Buff-breasted S’dpiper.. | 7 99 J a ae ems « wingings — —— 
Diekt SEOK, « cou<ds pepe ov 10 00 Ne once oepske wile oieesbias 600 {Little Sandpiper......... { (A.K.C.S.B. 8210), oe = ee a 
GU BIRWEK .000. soccousccee 10 00 Columbia Humming Bird. 500 § PectoralSandpiper...... ty 00 
IE ci 5sek. vs sheco ee 500 Forktail Flycatcher....... 500 1 Red-backed Sandpiper.. At a Fee of $20 Each. 
NOE 528s cuhopen etek +*oaace be Azkences, Bay's ‘ S se Con ened  Gonepner s¢ J. J. SCANLAN, Bhe Renuel 
psn ‘ ow-tai catcher ew S eS ae! sk ove 
— — feng or ' : = at = postcher So . = Gren a pamele : = Fall River, Mass. ? 
kbird.... . i ey ore . squimaux Curlew........ SS =e” Ee 
Redwing Blackbird . 800 Great-cresied Flycatcher. 400 Spotted Sandpiper......... 5 00 St B ernar ds Setters at $10. 
Baltimore Oriole.......... 8 00 Olive-sided Flycatcher. .. 400 Solitary Sandpiper........ 5 00 e e ise je AR sec ng con 
Orchard Oriole........ .-. . 800 Small green-crested Fly- Yellowleg Sandpiper... .. 5 00 D eanere 2 tt pad-loaking cotter Some aol 
Rasty Gr a es 7 00 Wool Pewee Poe eee ‘ 00 a tle — 7 00 IN THE 8 z in exchange for other dogs. We shall close them 
Rusty Grackle............. 7 C seers + seseess lossy Ibis........ seis nasienie bs ‘6 ry mca glance sony mynd | 
v 9 Wren.... 500 White-eyed Vireo......... 400 Night Heron....... see wale 8 00 99 | outa each, eg 
ee Teh Wires... 6 .Reksven Virwo,. 400 Yellow - crowned Night Champion RIGI. gunshy. For field purposes they are just as 
Hudson Bay Titmouse... £00 Green black-capped Fiy- | Green Heron... -.....1.:. 800 | Young stock for sale sired by Rigi. 2 eo SOCIATED PANCERS, 
Caro‘ina Titmouse......... 400 I clase casutane ois 400 Great White Heron... .. 90 WENTWORTH KENNELS, 9 dec6,tf 287 S. 8th st., Phila., Pa. 
Mocking Bird. eee : = Tee resent boats oon ‘ S a Egrets : 4 . O. Box 264, ca, N. Y. coc i s. 
re anada Flycatcher........ PELE Ge gee on RB 
{ Berm Thrash cas oaicaer lentil 300 Bonaparte’s Flycatcher... 4 00 Flamingo ae ‘ -- 1000 n20,2m Brown’s Cocker Kennels, Waterbury,Vt. 
Brown Thrasher... ... 80) Hooded Warbler............ 400 White-tronted Goose - 10 00 | ernar S al J S = ae ae ae 
Prairie Titlark. . 400 Kentucky Warbler........ 400 Mallard Duck.......... » = = i a HOICE LLEWELLIN SETTE) E LES, 
Brown Titlark. . 400 Bay-breasted Waroler.... 4 Black Duck................ ratiees combining the blood of Gladstone, Druid, 
Grass Finch ........ ... 400 Pine-creeping Warbler.... 400 Gadwall Duck... ......... 12 00| A few fine, high-bred pups of both varieties | Count Noble, ampbell 's Buck, Jr., Pritchard’s 
Henslow’s Bunting........ : S ozare Were pear *5° : 2 p hoe Oe soos: twine = g now on sale. Address with stamp, Dora Aten and, 2 orford’s, Joe. eer price sand 
‘hipping Sparrow......... ello Yarbler ...... anvas-back Duck........ pe e ress Ww. iz 
petiiagintew 0s oe £00). Rathbone Warbler. 2.2... 40) Redhead Duck .'30| CHEQUASSEC KENNELS, | {14 2eigree, aL, Ma 
Seaside Finch.............. 400 Children’s Warbler........ 400 Ringneck Duck... ........ 700 rrr at ee A a ee eS 
Lincoln’s Finch.......... - 400 Yellow Redpoll Warbler.. 4 (0 Broadbill Duck............ 7 00 , Mass. PRIZE BRED COLIES. 
Song Sparrow ............. 400 Blackand Yellow Warbler 400 Eider Duck... ............. 10 00 7 fa 
White-throated Sparrow.. 400 Swainson’s Warbler....... a Bs te 10 00 I have a few dogs and bitches to dispose of at 
White-crowned Sparrow.. 400 Bachman’s Warbler....... 400 Brown Pelican. .. ........ 10 00 a 0s ice enne S moderate prices. They are of the strains w! dl 
Towhee Bunting........ .. 400 Carbonated Warbler...... 400 Crested Grebe.............. 7 00 j have prcauced more winners than any in the 
Purple Finch.............. - 500 Nashville Warbler ........ 400 Black Skimmer ... soso | ae Pre abszeanen. u.2 country. and are certain to breed prize winners. 
Crossbill ....... ‘ , 2 aan - White Creeper. : = —— me a < : 2 K. E. Hopr, p. »N. J J. AS. Wi ATSON, 114 Seymour st., Germantown, 
ine kK... 0 ib r! a. 
Blue Grosbeak sos . 7 & j Winter Wren.. 8 % Pu Gitca nak 4 6 9 Breeders and Importers of thoroughbred TOR 
Rose-breasted Grosbea Roc ren.. vid zor-bi u C 
Nighthawk. .......00+4--- . 710 Cedar Bird........0000a0 00 Great AUK..........0...0+- v0 ST BERNARDS. ‘ale, sired by, champion Srotilla out of Hero 





10¢ PREMIUMS IN 1887. 





xe 390 Clinton avenue, Newark, N. J, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 318 Broadway. New York. 
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